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MISS ADELIN ie ies ie 
New York s " a Seen — Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
. MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
CONCERTS AND MUSIC: 2S 159 West 45th Street, Voice trial, 1 to 2 p. m. daily 
——— I {USICALES. New York. The Strathmore, Br vadway and sz2d Street 
. 777 ~ INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO DIctL eS — 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPE O Cr RICHARD ER ' a ‘OR 
C ERTON, Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City HARI PERCY, Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. I JEDT, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Concert Organist and Accompanist VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ew York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, «8 | ————----—- —— SS ee Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, “ ( ON, 
South :8th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, | Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY corner Fifth Ave. and zoth Street Home Studh ps East Gad Street, New York 
Germany : ‘ wtp ties , . Studi 1402 Broadway, New York. — 
: Mrs. Ratcliffe aperton is my only representa- PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. -—emeane 5 —— L ENA D¢ IRI \ DE\ ] NE 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with | Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop M M. “TL mentee Red oN Sieg 
me to be prepared by her Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City [SS A RG a \ RE T GOET Z, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI sate te CONTRALTO (mezzo range) Representative Teacher 
silica cs ad acacia cea sites ae " nen " Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction aa oe 
ALBERT\ ) I AUR E NCE MAX BENDHEIM., Address: 39 Gramercy Park, New York TRANG ES SCO y A MPERT” sree 
, 2 # << Ag York. VOCAL INSTRUCTION THE ARENS \ 7 , — 136 Fifth Avenue New York. 
155 East 18th Street, ew Yor , - ~ J , . ~ ARENS TOCAL STUDIO netted 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- _» Vint SOU) Sense, wow Vow Cup (affiliated with the American School of Ope FRANCIS CARRIER 
taught; method after the purest Italian schools; ee ‘ Por Piaecsatie echt om oniigudliag —- MSRS FRENERSSUEN, 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful PAU a. - _ TIDDE N, Normal poseces cag iat Voice Rs i BARITONE 
ees a —— -—- PIANIS1 ni fth Avenue, New ork. Concert and (Orator 
HENRY I FL E¢ K, ii East isth Street, New York. Reception hour, 2p. m., Wednesdays excepted D - R a seek, Mow Tele 
Conductor Haarlem oe Society of the Will accept a limited number of pupils. LIEN > 7 ~AT _- pthc inc at asia te 
City of New York HENRY HOLDEN HUS Miss EMMA HOWSON 7 
7 y TS 4 oS “AVE AVI 2 
Address: Norma! College, New York W M. R | E¢ iER, Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music ° 2 
$$ — a ee : pane Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall PRIMA DONNA 
Miss | NORA M, A\YNARD aC REEN, TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. Personal address: 318 East ssoth Street, New York ’ yal Italian and English Opera Com any 
, . . 18 East 22d Street, New York. ——___ —____—_ — -amperti Met 1 <A itely laug 
voc AL TEA(¢ HER FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS Tuesdays and | la % | Ave New York 
Studio 303 Fifth Avenue, New York GUSTAV L. BECKER : _ 
BECKER, VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. | RMMA THURSBY 
MAX. KNI’ 7 FE ie T RE U M, ANN. CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of ene eek Rae Wake tae ee. a ee oe SOPRANO, 
BARITONE PIANO and COMPOSITION Kaneas City, Mo.. Seas Pepper Build May 15 Will receive a limited number of pupils 
cies: Caleutés hat of Stwain Address: 1 West 1ogth Street, New York te A oust j Los Ange ‘ s. |, Season, Westminster | Residence-studio 34 Gramercy Park, New York. 
: Carnegie Hall, Room 837. “a . _é < ae ee Cee . : —= 
Mail address: is 5 Weebington lerrace, New Yutk. SIGNOR FILOTEO GREG O, HE NRY ocr IRADIECK’S _ _ ISIDORE CKSTON KE, 
= —_—_—_—- THe Art oF SINGING cia weenie ia tater : j STYLE proech and Musical Director 
GEORG ro _G REI INE. Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. Violin, Piano, The ry and Ensemble Playing | : . ’ 7 \ it at's ULTURE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 7 . reaticad oe Wa tree B | $36 Lexington Aw F address Musica, Copatam 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. M. I HE« IDOR B I RK STEN AND 535_ Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y : a 
Studio: 480 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. see ll 2 9 . Dp AR | Ht IR VOORHI ~ 
esidence and address: von, | - Mute. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, WILLIAM H. BARBER, Concert Pianist—Inets 
417 est 22d St 7 "4 ; n an ; 
ee : sida caters eda INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. Concert Pianist—Instructior | seen Cre Sane, Dateny City, BZ 
Be Pac REC . New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New Y Studio: Steinway Ha sbishanblambeedionsietantetenatermmie 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, seentle panckonrtasdben al ita! Yete | SIME. ADELE | EWL 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- oy >V ; . 7 -cp | —— a 3 NG, 
sons and practice given on one f Roosevelt's tuest I ERRY A\ ERILL BARITONE, F. W. RIESB ERG, | ert | eache 
Yc: apn Spec ial advantages for the study of OPERA—ORATORIU—CONCERTI ACCOMPANIS | {uthorized f the Leschets {ethed 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. N , _— Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmor | epoca: > et ‘-ortown feacners 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York pa we eS CAL at RS = With Tae Musica. Courtes | Address: Care Steir Ha . 
cs iain oe. ew Tele. Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ( r | : win e ork. 
= — ——“— ae me — a — Newark —- 
TOM KARL. J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Secretary-Treasurer New York State M.A. | EMILIO BELARI 
Concerts Rec tals and Vocal Instruction, niece ms Sg dn tg rs oe we, Sen ee Se. ee ee ns “ait pata Soe Ve 
Stud Carnegie Hal . rs ‘ . m8 West ec Je ) 
Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York. | ees 38 West sith Stee a ies S. C. BENNE | ae 
es ; . an EE ee Seen ean ot | MME, LOUISE FINK] 
, . “4 7 “ | 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, vesche, of Mage indie, , 
| ache in (senevra t an 
Author and sole exponent of VOCAL INSTRUCTION an ther talente | ork. 
NEW METHOD OF MUSICAL STENOG- Pupils prepared for St 7 Carnegie Ha e rk “0 MILI — 
HY Mt poder : ; Church, Concert and Oratorio WIR. Eel () AGI MO 
RAI = i pe Al co 1PREHENSION | Studio: 135 East 16th Street ew York. | Mur. EMMA RODERICK. : ) RA V1 
. (Theoretical and Historical) tiie = sinciemihdageh vot ‘ 
KINDERGARTEN SIGHT SINGING AND | M. HISSEM De ) er, we et tes enue, New York 
E ( ISS, t x est auth Street S 
RHYTHMICAL DEVELOPMENT, MC ce pene ee on lls 
. : MW r . Pelt SOPRANO, i a ‘ 
and development for sti e French figure 234 West i4th Street, Mrs. GRENVILLE SNEI ING Miss GEN] | | kK BISBEI 
method of ROUSSEAU-GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE New York City. - a 
> \ 
(1740-1897) Eo a =a ian { Piano Ir etizky Me 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING. KATE STELLA BURR, wAdceos _ Fifth Avenue r ew York 
Miss Burt has n authorized teacher r represent- vot “AL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST —a : wet 
a pag ins mie New Yoel P Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation KATHARINE PELTON 
All € meee Ma aj os &e., Copyrighted 1899, by Miss aw, Irgani vs Di snets Ae: pers, An E oo C. B. HAWLEY 
e turt \ r it eservec * , ( NS ( «>> So] ti 
School removed 4 We t d Street, New | Studi yo West & d Street New York New Sadie Fift — near i Street > Steet .; “ ; East 
York Mondays and |hursdays | (nents : — — ‘ t 4 “se a 
Persona! address GEORGE SW EET, (HARLO®O | FA RBRCOCI 
. s Plac Srooklyr J | " ‘ } i | 1 bBAB \ 
48 Lefferts Place, I klyn, New York. | OPERA. ORATORIO, CONCERT. SAMUEL B. MOYLE., aia od I : "aoa 
E. H. LOCKHAR! B i eae. — 3-4 West 72d Street, wihitsted York. : itciatien BASSO CA N rAd Z ee ae fe rte + stion. \ y ne 
Stud 121 East 1 third New York It 1 Method e | r Re t 
Woless k ‘pte R 1 work.|.J+ 24d ARRY W HE ELE R, cuales: Bead 6 | Avenue York. | , sea 
giver ree I a 6 z taught Voice Production and the Art of Singing WILBUR 4. 1 STER 
torto, : Pen we Voices educated strictly sn the Italian School NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSK SIGHT SINGIN Paris-Chevé Method ) 
i Studio: 8&1: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 79 East 64th Street, Ne York feacher at N ( ege of I »klys 
ome ; eae a ce A LIE Wa 1. SemnacHer, Dire t f rts 8 Ca 
Mure. OGDEN CRANE, | Mz. EDMUND SEVERN PD. ng By s the g gie Ha e sly 
VOICE CULTURE. Violin, Composition, Ensemble ; fT a Dire Mus _ 
ITALIAN METHOD ; | Mas. EDMUND SEVERN, N ge, N ‘ SIGNOR A. CARB | 
Studio 4 3 | t igth Street, New York. Piano and Voice = . : a i 
dumm euasiniatinaipeiiites | Studi 131 West 56th Street, New York. Mrs. HENRY LOCK BOICI 
. ' “Severn Trio.” VOICE CULTURI vou 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., se _— aa , ie, Geeta abana a “ 
aaeead oe °c S j so Ss Y 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | ENRICO DUZENSI, thy henge : 
819 Carnegie Hall, New York City. OPERA TENOR > ar Eee S JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
quaecaxcna ene Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice Pics ‘ ae 7. 
, , r ~ ‘ per ¢ 1 act alian oO ary y Cc die 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, curate Ea minees; Sen coolly ye a CORNEI DYAS ; n Avenue at reet, N Y ork. 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. —— - Concerts, Re Le mes OE e sllery 
Pupils received in ( Harmony, Piano ® CARL MULLER N ( Ss t St. \ n. Was 
and Song Ir tion i ne Pats a a 4 omiee* . ». A t ‘ 4 TONAR 
Studio: 817-818 ( ae ~ ai Trensiat 2 : t iL undames al Harmonigs R Steinwa ew York, Saturdays MA RK M eat N \R¢ on ' 
oe ne | Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 2 . : | References A lolf | ' isk . Het Schradieck, 
’ ane os ace , ‘ 08 1 291 Lexingto ,N { Pie) NX -. : | ; mhhart 87 
WALTER HENRY HALL, Composition. . 1991 Lexington Ave.,New Yer, | ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, — | Alex. Lenten, fe sein Seat 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. ¥.. | yy a apceammaiaaaieica VOCAL INSTRUCTION ee 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, | Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, Stud 853 Carnegie H New York STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
New York | | i‘ RL \ i \ .¢ 
For terms for mnducting, address St. James’ LESCHETIZKY i] HOD. CERR ™«) ‘ay re TIITE | ( P Virect 
Church, Madison Ave. and St.. New York. Stud ( cneate vy York SERRAN( \ \L INSTET PE, | Recital-Music-Talk Mt r Stocker, boy 
323 East 14th Street, New York. dae rep : c fee, 
ran > cD " = Studi Street ° 
ARNOLD VOLPE. [THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA ! ork 
, | SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. | ERRANO | 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER , Conducted EMILIA BENT SERRANO | MARTE PARCELLO 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 1 CARLOS A. DE SER! DRAY ( INTRALT 
burg Imperial ( during Rubinstein’s Piano ¢ ; é Har Composition . ae 
direction). Concerts e, Instruction. | W. E. Basset tion per Term, $15 to $ Far ' : | Music Rooms: 1105-4 Fr i New York. 
Stud 8 Fifth Avenue, New York. | — —-— eacher rrotte BF a “ — 
ee ) ( ) » > a . . osm . 
areas eae Mrs. L. | MORRILL, EANNI \RONE IULIUS LORENZ 
Mrs W.E BEARDSLEY, VOCAL TEACHER ak ‘ ‘ Director S 
T; Pian The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York ( luate f Florer Wx . : \ 
il ( ) Sy ei r ( ) n S . y 
Stud I I klyn, N. Y. ——— - : —— - “ Send “ \ Ne Y orl New York. 
a _ WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; FLORENCE E. ( 1 | 
. * . - , er * » = . , . . 
EUGENE BERNSTEIN, CONRAD WIRTZ, Director EDWARD STRONG, PLANIS 
: Class and _ private 1 Piano, Harmony, rENOR se 
Pianist Theory. 112 West 125th Street, New York ies * i ( ere Piano Ir n, | etizkh ¢ i ; 
PIANO INSTRUCTION —— —— oT t 88 save a, 
Studio 60 East th Street, New York. New York — 
a - - ARREN ANDREWS, TEACHER HUGO TROETSCHF! 

: 2 a8 ‘ CONCERT ORG ST an E/ DR. ; ISIC SAE aN tae : ' ’ , 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, Send for list of Pupils holding positions CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Omid thension & Rat 
> I Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, Mrs. M. PRICE, D rect Sevent Ave ee : truc I ‘ ry. ' 
Pianist, Instruction, Concerts, Ree itals, 76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. | corner th Stree ecia " Che only rgan Less ‘. a € inva 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgi ascetic ne in New York where the il has a lesson and |), Rooseve ean. N. ¥ 
Certihed tea Virgil ¢ Me 1 ane pre e ever day under the care of competent Residence: 384 Hainbridge 5st ! } 
ited S West Bit St cthod. i. | THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used ss ‘ 

ap aoae 7 Se AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. vies aan Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
mS. KA’ 2 ,LED: 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 230 East 62d Street M a signe ip ag TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOIST. 
Concertmaster P I ilharm« mic Society Complete musical education given to students . nar AND CULTIVATION Oratorio, Conc erts ond = “es utes. es tiene 
INSTRUCTION 
Ne s from the beginning to the highest erfection 4 . s t N a 
> & H. CARRI, Directors Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York Studio’ 405 Carnegie Hall, New Yo 


ae8 East 6:1st Street, New York 
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ROME, ITALY. => 
Tnternational Institute. 





EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing avd Ear Training. 
Authorized representative Gupestes degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 
Special Courses of Instruction to ‘Veoalte ts, Instru- 
men talists, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and iChildren. 








)T, School of Music and Belles= Lettre Students learn to read ee a ~~ — Sg 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. a wee Mg tat my 
rk CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
AMT ‘PAPPE Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. eae ree: oS Wess ts Strest. sn ia. 
: ; ounde under the auspices of Anton Sei 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Thorough instruction in ~ branches 
The Strathmore, Orchestra Class. 
a Broadway and sad Street, New York. ‘Friday ev evenings: 55 West “ped treet, New York. 








Andor Pinter, 
PIANO AND 3 MODERN METHODS. 





HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOME 
6:6 Twelfth Street, , Washington, D. Cc. 





THEORYY. 


Oral and + etl Rpeeeeenemayenag 
Lectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANT 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 














Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, n. 





Mme. EDWARDS. 





INSTRUCTION Voice Came, vores 
183 West 87th St., teinert Hall, Boston. 
NEW YORK. | Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Mendelssohn Hall, Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 
CARL SOBESKI, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


Tenor. 


Teacher of a ) & Circulars on application. 
544 ylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pp To Rent for HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
First-Class Entertainments Harpist. 
Only. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 


Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 325 West s8th St., 
NORMAN C. LASC ELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St.. New York | 




















ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


‘The Musical Courier,” 
Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 

Steinert Hall, 


MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900- 1901. 


Addresss * New York, 


or 138 Huntington Ave., 





Baritone. 








Boston, Mass. 





| MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 





JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Halil. Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R I. 








Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CurLpren’s CouRszs, to $90 per year 
ADULTs’ COURSES, to og per year 
cuEeRs’ TRAINING CLASS, 960 per year 





Send x. New 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room go Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room a9 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual =_e in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mug. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Piayers. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excelience.”"—N. Y. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. be | Lyateater. 
Permanent Ave., Boston 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 
Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 




















STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hail, Boston 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
ovens. 








FELIX Fox, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 





Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 aptingsen J Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
| Telephone : Back Bay 1089- 


| CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing 


Italian School. 
Studio: 











116 Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


50 and 51, 


Studios: 
40 West 28th Street, New York 


JOSEP H PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 
43 West 3ith Street, New York 


Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Piano and Theory. 
Derarer, Organist of St. Francis 


Gaston M. 
148 West 16th Street, New York. 


Xavier's Church, 


OY MNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
| CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 
'CHICKERING & SONS, 


Panoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers to: North and South America. 














Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano £0. isa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ WHITBY, ONT.. CANADA, 


Offers — facilities in Music, Art, 
COLLEG 





ature, Elocution, &c. 
nell 3 calendar to 
Rev. J. J. H4RE, Ph. D., Principal. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apety te 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 











FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 





Che American Institute of Applied Music 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan (onservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
FACULTY: 


Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 


HF CLAVIER =. 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 





A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 










others. 


And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTEVDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 





Claviers Rented and 





Positive Results are assured in this ny and Time Saved. 
Sold om Basy Terms. 1 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











Melodious Studies, Books |,, Il., lll, lV. 


For Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 














Catalogue free on application. 
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TESTIMONIAL. 





BERLIN, 18th June, 1900 
I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire 
I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and tne 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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Wm. Davol 


Sanders, 


Violin Soloist. 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir. 
“3 Late with Berlin 
hilharmonic 
Orchestra. 
Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction. 
Address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New York. 










mm) O. HEYWOOD 


IWINTERS 


} Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. 

| Posie placed in paid choirs when 
| le, Artiste’ chamber concert 
j and pupils’ recitals monthly. 

} voice trial by appointment. Camp 
i] chairs to rent. 
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it East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


FELIX MOTTL, 
Pan and His Pipes. 


DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. 
(German and English Text. 
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VOCAL STUDIO, 





LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 


GENTLEMEN : 


It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 











Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 

MAURICE GRAU. 

To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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>” Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
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Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI 


The Career of a Great 


wa 


Musical Genius 


Copyright by the Musical Courier Company 


HE passing of Italy’s greatest modern com- 
poser, Giuseppe Verdi, has stirred the world 
of music to its depths. An operatic successor 
of Donizetti and Rossini, Verdi mounted on 
their shoulders to better view a world of his 

own; and having discovered it promptly annexed it. 
He did more. At the age of eighty, a firm believer 
that in the classics may be found the germs of the 
“Turn to the 
He, in- 


new—witness his advice to Florimo: 
antique and it will ever be an advance.” 
deed, turned to Rossini and Mozart, not forgetting 
Jomelli, Cimarosa and Paiesello, and produced his 
“Falstaff,” the incomparably youthful “Falstaff,” the 
greatest musical comedy of the nineteenth century, 
with the exception of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” 

Incredible as this feat may seem, Verdi had made 
it still more difficult to realize in presenting the 
world with “Otello” in 1887. From 1871, when 
“Aida” first had a hearing, to 1887 was a period 
during which the composer compassed much terri 
tory. A dramatic genius in his 
greater in “Aida,” he leaped to the summit of his 
powers in “Otello,” and gave the world a traged\ 
Certainly Shakespeare re 


“Rigoletto.” a 


that has few parallels. 
ceived his first genuine musical setting, a setting 
worthy of his beauty and strength Then came 
“Falstaff,” and the world is still wondering at its 
charm, vivacity, bubbling humor, miracles of char- 
acterization, style, orchestration ; above all its youth 
It wears the youthful smile of an art eternally young 
Verdi has surprised the secret of the sphinx. 
Verdi was born on October 10, 1813, at Le Ron 
cole, a poor village situated at the foot of the 
Apennines, a few miles from Busseto; the city 
which lies about half-way between Parma and Pia- 
cenza. His parents, Carlo Verdi ard Louise Utini, 
kept a little inn at Le Roncole, combined with a 
kind of village shop. Their house has been de- 
scribed as “a tumble-down stone building, standing 
almost alone in the midst of a fertile plain, sown 


with maize and hemp.” They were poor, yet it is 














































Two or Verpi’s AUTOGRAPHS. 


not known that their son ever experienced actual 
poverty. At the time of his birth Italy was a 
French province, and Busseto was therefore situated 
in one of the “Départments au déla des Alpes.” 
This explains the fact of his certificate of birth be- 
ing in French, and also the uncertainty which is 


attached to one of his names. In the certificate he 
is described as Joseph Fortunin Francois, which is 
Italianized in the Catalogue of the British Museum 
as Giuseppe Fortunino Francesco. Signor Barilli, 
in his life of Verdi, suggests Fortunato, or For- 
tunio, but, as Streatfield says, the point is not of 
much importance, since Verdi and the world have 
agreed to drop all but Giuseppe. 

In 1814 the Verdis were overwhelmed by a visit 
of the allied armies under Eugéne Beauharnais 
Louise Verdi concealed herself with her baby and 
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father. This was his first stroke of good luck, for 


Barezzi was a music lover and president of the 
Philharmonic Society of Busseto, which met at his 
house. Giovanni Provesi was the conductor of the 
society and also chapelmaster of the cathedral. He 
soun recognized Verdi’s talent and gave him les 


He had also 
studied 


sons in harmony and counterpoint 
the use of the Barezzi even 
Latin, and one Sunday morning, the organist of the 
Jesuit college failing to appear, Verdi took his place 
musicianship. After 


that his progress under Provesi was so extraordi 


piano He 


and made a reputation for 


nary that he soon left his teacher far behind. He 
composed marches, masses and at fifteen a sym 
phony, which was performed at Easter, 1828. 

Verdi 


After three years of these experiences 


longed for wider spheres. Milan was temptingly 
near, and with the help of a scholarship and the 
friendly aid of Barrezo, he went to Milan and ap 
plied for entrance at the conservatory He was 
refused. 

The name of the man who refused his admission 
It is Francesco Basily, an 


will go down in history 





VERDI IN THE 


thus escaped the brutal invasion of the Cossack 


troops. Verdi first displayed his susceptibility to 
tone when the village fiddler went about scraping 
rustic tunes. The child went into ecstasies of de- 
light, and thirty years later when he purchased the 
estate of Sant’ Agata did not forget to pension the 
friend of his childhood 


when he took his first organ lessons from one Bais 


He was seven years old 
trocchi. His father, feeling that the boy had talent, 
purchased an old spinet, at which his son amused 
himself every day. This spinet is still in existence 
After three years with Baistrocchi, and when he was 
ten, Verdi succeeded the old man on his retirement. 
His salary was 36 francs a year, which later was 
raised to 40. He also made extra money for mar- 
riages, baptisms and funerals, which gave him for 
an annual income 100 francs. Verdi held his post 
until he left Busseto for Milan, seven years later. 

All this time he had not been neglecting his 
school studies, and being a remarkably industrious 
lad, worked from dawn to dusk. After several 
years schooling he was taken into Antonio Barezzi’s 
house, a merchant of Busseto and a friend of his 















old-fashioned pedant, who did not see in Verdi's 
face any evidences of a vocation for music. His ex 
amination is said to have taken place June, 1832 


old Not 


daunted by his cold reception at the conservatory, 


Therefore he was not nineteen years 
he took private lessons from Vincenzo Lavigna, 
and had the pleasure later of proving to Basily that 
he was a master of the fugue form. In 1833 Verdi 
went back to Busseto 

There he found that Provesi, his former master 
had died, and he expected to get the position of 
organist at the Cathedral, but he was doomed to 
disappointment. The clerical party did not care 
for this young man, who was entirely too revolu 
tionary in his tendencies, social and artistic, for thei 
conservative views. Barrezi, his patron, with the 
Philharmonic Society, took 
Verdi soon found a position in the chapel of a 


up the quarrel and 
Franciscan oratory. There he conducted, played 
the organ, wrote a number of masses, vespers and 
In 1835, 


Barrezi’s 


votives, as well as overtures and marches. 
at the age of twenty-three, he married 


eldest daughter, Margherita, by whom he had two 
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children. 
to Milan, taking with him his wife and children. 
He felt that no career was possible at Busseto. 

The tale of Verdi’s début had best be told by 
himself : 

“In 1833 or 1834 there was a choral society in Mi- 
lan which contained some excellent vocal material. 





VERDI IN 1890. 


From a painting by Boldini. 


It was conducted by a man named Masini, who, 
if not a very scientific musician, had, at any rate, 
any amount of patience and perseverance—very 
necessary qualities for the conductor of a choir of 
They were practicing Haydn’s ‘Crea- 
master, Lavigna, asked me if | 


dilettanti. 
tion, and my 
shouldn't like to attend the rehearsals as a part of 
my musical education. I accepted his proposition 
No one noticed the insignificant 
The 
rehearsals were generally conducted by one of three 
musicians—Perrelli, Bonoldi and Amasio. 

“But one fine day, for some reason or another, 
not one of our accompanists turned up. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the choir showed signs of impa- 
tience, and Masini, who did not feel equal to the 
task, had sat down at the piano and played out the 
score, but suddenly turned to me and begged me 
for once to act as accompanist. Perhaps he could 
hardly be expected to have much faith in the pow- 
ers of an unknown register, for he added, ‘It will be 
I was then 


with alacrity. 
young man who sat modestly in the corner. 


enough if you will only play the bass.’ 
just fresh from my studies, and certainly there was 
nothing to be afraid of in an orchestral score, so I 
took my post at the piano and made ready to begin 
the practice. I remember quite well even now the 
half ironical smiles of some of the singers, and, 
after all, I suppose that my slight boyish figure and 
shabby clothes were not calculated to inspire much 
confidence. Well, we began the rehearsal, and, as I 
warmed up to my work, I didn’t stop at explaining, 
but began to beat time with my right hand, play- 
ing with my left hand. I made a great success, as 
great as it was unexpected. 

“When the practice was well over I was over- 
whelmed by compliments and congratulations, espe- 
cially from Count Pompeo Belgiojoso and Count 
Renato Borromeo. Finally, whether the three maes- 


After three years Verdi again returned tri, to whom I have referred, were all too busy to 


keep their engagement, or for some other reason, 
the matter ended in the concert being intrusted alto- 
gether to me. It came off with so much success 
that it had to be repeated. The second perform- 
ance was held in the great hall of the Casino di No- 
bili, in the presence of the Archduke and Arch- 
duchess of Raineri, and all the grandees of the city. 
Not long afterward Count Borromeo commissioned 
me to compose the music to a cantata for voices 
and orchestra, which, as far as I remember, was 
performed at the marriage of some member of his 
family. I may as well say that I got nothing for all 
this; it was all done for honor and glory. Masini, 
who seems to have believed in me all along, now 
proposed that I should write an opera for the Teatro 
Filo Drammatico, where he was conductor, and 
gave me a libretto, which was afterward touched up 
here and there by Solera and became ‘Oberto di 
San Bonifacio.’ I hailed the offer with delight, and 
returned to Busseto, where I was engaged as or- 
ganist. I stayed there about three years. When the 
opera was finished I came back to Milan, bringing 
with me the score of the opera and the vocal parts. 
all neatly copied out by my own hand. 

‘But here my difficulties began. Masini was no 
longer conductor of the Filo Drammatico, so the 
chances of getting my opera performed seemed 
rather remote. However, I think he must have 
really believed in me, or perhaps he wanted, in some 
way or another, to show his gratitude, for, after 
‘The Creation,’ I helped him several times in getting 
up and conducting other things—‘Cinderella’ for 
one—without getting a penny for it. At any rate, 
he told me not to be discouraged, for he would do 
his best to get my opera performed at La Scala for 
the benefit of the Pio Instituto. Count Borromeo 
and Passeti promised us their support, but truth 
compels me to say that it never amounted to any 
more than a few words of recommendation. Ma 
sini, on the other hand, worked nobly, and he was 
backed up by Merighi, the violoncello professor, 
who knew me when he played at the Filo Dram- 
matico, and seemed to think that I had a future. At 
last everything was arranged for the spring of 1839. 
[ was doubly fortunate in having my work produced 
at La Scala and in getting such artists as Signora 
Strepponi, Signor Moriani, Signor Morini and the 
famous Signor Ronconi. 

“The music had been given to the singers and we 
were just beginning the rehearsal when Morini fell 
dangerously ill. Everything was at once broken 
off, and all thoughts of performing my opera were 
put on one side. I was left stranded, and had seri- 
ous thoughts of going back to Busseto, when one 
morning as I was sitting at home up came a man 
from La Scala and cried out, ‘Are you the maestro 
from Parma, whose opera ought to have been given 
for the Pio Instituto? The manager wants to see 
you. Come to the theatre.’ 

“*What do you want,’ said I. 

“Tt is all right,’ said he; ‘the manager told me 
to go and bring the maestro whose opera was to 
have been done. If you are the man come along.’ 
And I went. The manager was a man named 
Sartolomeo Merelli. One evening he had heard 
Signora Strepponi and Ronconi talking about my 
opera behind the scenes in the theatre. Both of 
them seemed to like it exceedingly, and this was the 
result of his views I believe. When I found Merelli 
he came at once to business. He told me he had 
heard a good account of my opera, and wished to 
perform it next season. If I agreed to this, I should 
have to make some alterations in the vocal parts, 
as he had not the four artists, who were to have 
sung it before, at his disposal. It was a noble offer. 

“Here was I, young and unknown, and by good 
luck had stumbled upon an impresario who offered 
to put my new opera upon the stage without de- 
manding payment of any sort. Merelli undertook 
all the expense of the production and only bar- 
gained that, in case I managed to sell the opera, he 


should have half of what I received—a perfectly 
honorable proposal, considering that | was a mere 
beginner. As a matter of fact, I got 2,000 lire for 
it; for, when the opera turned out a success, I man- 
aged to sell it to the publisher—Ricordi. When the 
season was over, Merelli made a proposal which, as 
matters went, was really a magnificent one. The 
terms of the contract were, that I should write three 
operas—one every eight months, and that they 
should be produced at Milan, or at Vienna, where 
he was manager of a theatre. I was to get 4,000 
lire for each opera and half the profit upon the sale 
of the scores. Of course I jumped at the agreement 
and Merelli left for Vienna, after commissioning 
the poet Rossi to provide me with a libretto, which 
turned out to be ‘Il Proscritto.’ His poem was not 
at all to my taste, and I had not even begun to set 
it to music when Merelli returned and told me that 
I must write him a comic opera at once for the 
autumn season, and then [I might finish ‘Il Pros 
critto’ at my leisure. I did not refuse the proposi 
tion, and Merelli gave me several old forgotten li 
bretti, by Romani, to choose from. None of them 
seemed first rate, but I chose the one I thought the 
least about, ‘I! Finto Stanislao,’ which we afterward 
rechristened ‘Un Giorno di Regno.’ 

“At that time I was living in very humble quar 
ters near the Porta Ticinese, with my wife and our 
two children. I had scarcely settled to my new opera 
when I was struck down by a bad attack of quinsy 
which kept me in bed for weeks. When I began to get 
well again I remember that the rent, which amounted 
to 50 scudi, would be due in three days. The sum 
was not a large one, even for my not too well filled 
purse, but my illness had prevented my attending to 
business, and our exchequer had gotten very low 
There was no way for me to get any money from 
Busseto, so I decided to apply to Merelli for the 
necessary amount, either as a part payment on my 
contract, or simply as a loan. For reasons upon 
which it is not necessary to dwell, Merelli failed to 
comply with my request. There was nothing to do 
but to let the quarter day pass without settling up 
But my wife, seeing my disappointment, collected 
the few ornaments which she possessed, went out, 
and somehow or other contrived to raise the neces 
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sary sum, which she brought back to me in triumph. 
I can hardly say how deeply I was touched by this 
proof of her unselfish affection, or how fervently I 
vowed to pay her back to the full directly I got the 
money for my opera. 

“But now began terrible troubles. My little boy 
fell ill at the beginning of April. The doctors did 
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not seem to know what was the matter with him, and 
the poor darling pined away and died in his mother’s 
arms. But this was not all. A few days afterward 
our little girl fell ill and I beheld her die, and, to 
crown all, at the beginning of June my dear wife 
fell a victim to a violent attack of brain fever. On 
June 19 the third coffin was carried from my 
house, and I was left alone. And thus in little more 
than two months the three persons dearest to me 
upon earth had been taken from me, and in the midst 
of my terrible anguish, lest I should fail at the ap- 
pointed time, I had to sit down and write a comic 
opera. No wonder that ‘Un Giorno di Regno’ failed. 
The music I had written was bad, but the interpre- 
tation had a great deal to do with its unfavorable 
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Corsia de Servi. I was in very low spirits and had 
given up thinking about music, when one winter 
evening I met Merelli coming out of the Galleria 
de Cristoforis on his way to the theatre. It was 
snowing hard, and he took me by the arm and bade 
me go up into his little room at the La Scala. 
“We chatted as we walked along, and he told me 
he was in terrible difficulties with the new opera 
which he was about to produce. He had commis- 
sioned Nicolai to write it, but he was not satisfied 
with the libretto. ‘Fancy,’ said Merelli, ‘a libretto 
by Solera on the story of Nebuchadnezzar. Stu 
Magnificen*! Extraordinary! Such ef 
fective such beautiful that 
mule of a maestro will not hear of it and declares 


pendous! 


scenes, verses! But 
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reception. My private sorrows, coupled with the 
bitterness of this disappointment, reduced me to the 
lowest depths of despondency, and I made up my 
mind never to compose again. 

“I did all I could to make Merelli cancel our 
contract. He sent for me and talked to me like a 
wilful child, and would not hear of my being cast 
down by one failure. However, I was persistent, 
so he gave me back my contract and said: ‘Listen, 
Verdi; I cannot make you write by force, but my 
belief in you is unshaken. If you ever decide to 
take up your pen again, only let me know two 
months before the season begins and I promise to 
produce your opera.’ 

“T thanked him, but my mind was made up and 


I went away. I pitched my tent in Milan, near the 








that it is an impossible thing. I don’t know how 
I am to get another all in a moment.’ 

“IT can help you out of the difficulty,’ I replied 
‘There is ‘Il Proscritto.’ I have not written a note 
of it; it is there at your disposal.’ 

‘Oh, capital! This is a real stroke of luck.’ 

“By this time we had reached the theatre. Mer- 
elli called Basri, who was poet, stage manager and 
librarian—all in one, and told him to look among 
the archives for a copy of ‘Il Proscritto.’ He soon 
found it, but meanwhile Merelli had seized another 
manuscript, which he held up to me crying, ‘See 
here is Solera’s libretto! Such a lovely plot! Fancy 
that man refusing! Take it away and read it.’ 

“*And what the devil am | to do with it? Read- 
ing librettos is not in my line.’ 








7 
“Oh, it won’t hurt you to look at it; read it 
and let me have it back again.’ 

“It all ended by my taking the manuscript. It 
was a huge copy, written in big letters as the cus 


tom then was. I rolled it up and started home. As 
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I went along I felt myself possessed of a kind of 


vague uneasiness—a sense of despondency which 
amounted to positive pain 

“T reached my lodgings and threw the roll of 
manuscript upon the table \s it gradually un 
folded my eyes somehow caught the words, ‘Va 
Pensiero, sull’ Ali dorate I skimmed through the 
lines which followed and was much impressed by 
their beauty. Perhaps, because they were almost a 


yaraphrase of the Bible, which I have always beet 
I I 


fond of reading. I read one passage, then an 
Then I remembered that I had made up my 
shut the book 
‘Nebuchad 


I couldn’t sleep 


other 


mind not to write any more, so -I 


and went to bed. But all the time 
nezzar’ was running in my head 


and I ended by getting up and readi 


no the libretto 
gt pret 


not once or twice, but three times, from begin 
ning to end, so that when morning came I think 
All the 


mind, so | 


I could have almost said it by heart same 
to change my 


Mere lli the man 


it never occurred to m« 
went back to the theatre and gave 
uscript. 
“*Well, it is fine, 
‘Very fine,’ I replied 


isn't it?’ he said 


‘Set it to music then.’ 


‘No, I will have nothing to do with it.’ 


he 


took the libretto, thrust it into my coat pocket, seized 


‘Set it to music; set it to music.’ So sayit 


g 
me by the shoulders, and, with one mighty shove, 
pushed me out of the room and locked the door b 
What was I to do l 


Day by day the musi 


hind me went home with 
the libretto in my pocket 
came to me; now one line, then another, until the 
whole opera was finished. We were then in the 
Merelli had 


‘Nabucco’ was written and 


autumn of 1841 I remember that 


promised that as soon as 
was ready, it would be performed in the next carni 


val season. Merelli declared that he was ready to 


time he felt 


redeem his promise, but at the same 





RONCOLE 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE AT 


that it would be impossible to produce my opera dur 
ing the coming season. The program was already 
arranged. 
posers were to be given, and to give another by one 
whose career had scarcely begun would be a great 


Three new operas by well-known com 
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risk for everyone concerned—for myself most of 
all. It would be better, he said, to wait until the 
spring when he would be bound by no engagement, 
but he promised to engage good singers. But I 
refused. It had to be either in carnival or not at 





IN THE RoNcOLE CHURCH. 


OLp ORGAN 


THE 


all. I had good reasons for my obstinacy, for I 
knew that it would be impossible to get two artists 
hetter suited for my opera than Signora Strepponi 
and Signor Ronconi, whom I knew were engaged, 
and for whom I had written music. 

“From his own point of view Merelli’s conduc! 
was quite right. It was running a great risk to pro- 
duce four operas in one season, but then I had plenty 
of arguments on my side, too. However, in spite of 
argument and promises the prospectus of the sea- 
published, and ‘Nabucco’ was not an- 
nounced in it. I was young and hot tempered. I 
wrote Merelli a foolish letter in which I gave full 
No sooner 
I thought 

for all. 


son Was 


vent to my anger and disappointment. 
had I sent it off than I repented of it. 
that I had ruined my chances once and 
Merelli sent for me, and when I came said angrily, 
‘Is this the way to write to a friend? Never mind, 
ou are quite right. We will do “Nabucco,” but you. 
must remember that the other new operas will be 
very expensive, so that I cannot afford either new 
scenery or costumes for you, and you will have to 
make the best of what we already have.’ I agreed 
of course, so long as my opera was performed. A 
new prospectus was then published, in which I had 
the pleasure of reading the name of ‘Nabucco.’ 
“The end of February, 1842, the rehearsals began, 
and twelve days after the first piano rehearsal on 
March 9, the first performance took place. The 
opera was sung by Signore Strepponi and Bellin- 
zaghi, Signori Ronconi, Mirigli and Derivis. With 
this work my artistic career really began. ‘Nabucco’ 
certainly was born under a lucky star, for every- 
thing which seemed to threaten its existence turned 
out well in the end.. My stupid letter was alone 
enough to make most impresari throw up the entire 
concern. Then the threadbare costumes, judiciously 
patched and tinkered, looked magnificent, and the 
old scenery, touched up by the painter, was tre- 
But it doesn’t do always to 
I have lived to find out the 


mendously effective. 
trust to a lucky star. 
truth of our old proverb, ‘Trust is a good dog, but 


distrust is a better. 


The success of “Nabucco” was great, but it was 
surpassed by that of Verdi's next work, “I Lom- 
In 1884 “Ernani” was produced at Venice 


This work made Ver- 


bardi.” 
and scored a great success. 
di’s name known throughout the Peninsula and 
bid fair to bury the reputations of even such popu- 
lar Italian composers as Bellini and Donizetti. And 
then the political element came into play, for the 
libretto of “Ernani,” with its strong national color, 
seemed in tune with the disaffection of the times, 
for Lombardi was then groaning under the yoke of 
Austria. Then appeared four operas, now for- 


“IT Due Foscari” (1844), founded upon 
Byron’s tragedy; “Giovanna d’Arco (1845), “Al- 
zira” (1845), and “Attila” (1846). The libretti of 
these four operas were enough to stifle even the 
genius of a Verdi. . 

In 1847 “Macbeth” was composed, and while to 
many critics it seems to have begun what is called 
Verdi’s second period, it is very dreary stuff after 
“Otello,” yet it has some fine declamatory pas- 
sages, and even absolute music of a high dramatic 
character. About this time Verdi must have been 
very busy, for we find him writing in a letter to 
Leon Escudier, the French music publisher, that 
his time was crowded with work. 

Then came “I Masnadieri,” which was well re- 
ceived on the Continent, but disliked very much by 
The work was produced in 


gotten. 


the English critics. 
London at Her Majesty’s Theatre and was received 
with chilling silence. Yet Verdi was always pop- 
ular in London. He retired to Passe, near Paris, 
and composed two operas, “Il Corsaro,” and “La 
Battaglia di Lagnano.” 

After the production of these works Verdi re- 
turned to Paris, but did not stay long. The chol- 
era appeared in 1849, and he went to Naples, where 
he finished his new opera, “Luisa Miller.” This 
was produced with genuine success in the following 
December. Verdi's next work, “Stiffelio,” was 
performed at Trieste November 16, 1850. It was 
a failure. Later, the work was given as “Aroldo,” 
in 1857. Even then it had no luck. 

And now we reach the most brilliant period of 


Verdi’s career—the period of “Rigoletto,” “Tl Tro- 
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Verdi’s Summer Residence. 


and “La Traviata”—still three of his most 
produced at 


vatore”’ 
popular works. “Rigoletto” was 
Venice March 11, 1851, and enjoyed an enormous 
success. In this sterling work we find the begin- 
nings of our later day Verdi. The old Italian ora- 
tory is, for example, displaced by the declamatory 
monologue, and the tyranny of the Cavatina-Caba- 
letta tradition was, for the first time, broken, and 
the characterization throughout was, considering 
the times, very revolutionary. 

In September, 1851, Verdi wrote to Escudier: “I 
am delighted to hear about your trip to London. I 
like hearing all about the sights and festivities. It 
seems to have been a successful season at the opera. 
I hope the season in Paris will be equally good. 
You are rather in trouble about your singers, but, at 
any rate, you have two new prima donne, which is 
something. I wonder if Signora Barbieri (you see 
I am as inquisitive as ever) is here in some out of the 

If Lumley is wise he will bring her out 
in “Lucrezia Borgia.”” How does Hiller conduct? 
He has been in Italy of course, but that must have 
been ten or fifteen years ago, and | don’t suppose 
he has seen or heard of any of our operas again. 
What can he know about conducting Italian opera? 
We do them so differently from you; I don’t say 
which is right, but you know what I mean. These 
grandees from academies and conservatories shudder 
at the thought of a fifth or an octave, and as for a 
tune they would make it a penal offense to write 
one. Yes; for Italian operas we want Italian con- 


way corner. 


ductors. What a crank I am; but that is my fixed 
opinion. But what does it matter? I shall be happy 
enough, whatever happens, at the Theatre Italien. 
What the devil am I doing now? I have actually 
written you two pages about music, when you know 
I care not a pinhead about the whole concern. How- 
ever, it is done now and the letter shall go.” 

Then came the successors of “Rigoletto,” “Tl 
Trovatore” and “La Traviata,” both produced 
within, several months of each other, in the year 
1853. At this late day there is little necessity of 
pointing out the melodramatic prodigality of the 
one, or the dramatic psychology of the other. In- 
deed, “Traviata” was a fresh path for Verdi. The 
story is well worn and grossly sentimental ; but in 
those days the dying Violetta won the hearts of 
musical Europe, and Verdi’s popularity was so great 
that whatever he wrote was eagerly snapped at by 
the managers. This undoubtedly retarded his ca- 
reer, for the temptation to make money sent him 
back to his earlier and more facile style. Much of 
his music by this time was pot boiling. 

After “Traviata” came the “Sicilian 
which was produced in Paris, June 13, 1855; and 
“Simon Boccanegra,” produced at Venice, March 
12, 1857, and in its revised version at Milan, March 
24, 1881. It is curious to find in the last cast of 
characters the names of Maurel and 
Reszké. We have already spoken of “Aroldo”’ and 
its failure. At Rome, February 17, 1859, “Un 
3allo in Maschera” was first heard. In 1862, on 
November 10, “La Forza del Destino” was given at 
St. Petersburg, and March 11, 1867, saw the pro- 
duction of “Don Carlos.” This was first played in 
London the following June, when Pauline 
headed the cast. 
only moderate, for which the stupid book was pos- 
sibly to blame. However, it was one of Verdi's fail- 
ures. 

“Aida” was not written, as is generally believed, 


Vespers,” 


Edouard de 


Lucca 
The success of the new opera was 


for the inauguration of Ismail Pasha’s new opera 
house at Cairo-—the theatre was really opened in 
1869. But it was written as a special favor for the 
Khedive and after that potentate had made a special 
request. Verdi was immensely attracted by an 
Egyptian subject. 
him by Mariette 
Egyptologist. It is said to be a true story 
rected from dusty archives. The sketch was de- 
veloped into a French prose tale by Camille Du 
Locle, and then done into Italian verse by Signor 
Ghislanzoni. Verdi, with his infallible instinct for 


dramatic effect, contributed the idea of the doublk 


The plot of “Aida” was given 
Bey, the well-known French 


resur- 


stage in the last scene. The composer did not con 
duct the first performance of “Aida” at Cairo De 
cember 24, 1871. He feared the sea trip, though 
he had crossed the English Channel on his three 


trips to England. So Bottesini, the once famous 


double bass player, took charge of the production 
The interest in this first hearing was only dupli 
Jayreuth in 1876. 


cated at Journalists, curiosity 
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seekers, musicians of all nationalities crowded the 
Cairene opera house. The Khedive was there with 
his harem carefully concealed. ‘‘Aida” was a great 
success, and it at once ranged Verdi among the 
great modern composers. Wagner’s influence was 
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y of scéne and the brilliancy of the instrumentation, make 
F the “Aida” a captivating work. It is, as a 
In- fact, rather meagre in the matter of thematic de 








The velopment. The orchestra is seldom, if ever, sym 

1t in phonic; indeed, the opera may be described 

s of monaphonic, in the sense that the contrapuntal web 

rreat is never spun fine as in “Tristan and Isolde.” 

t by But there is plenty of rich, red blood in the score. 

; Ca- The action moves easily and the Oriental themes 

him are transcripts of old Egyptian tunes. 

h of vulgar moments, theatric episodes; but it is all so 
vital and dramatic that the work will surely live the 

rs,” allotted life of any great opera. 

and Verdi, when at Naples, wrote a string in 1873 

arch It did not prove a happy effort. In 1868, after the 

arch death of Rossini, Verdi conceived the idea of hon- 

t of oring his memory with a Requiem Mass, in which 

de were to participate twelve other composers. 

and result was dishearteningly bad and the project 

‘Un dropped. Later, when Manzoni died, Verdi used 

on the “Libera Me,” which he had written for the other 

1 at event. The Manzoni Requiem was produced 

ro- the Church of San Marco, Milan, May 2 

| in It was so successful that the composer conducted 

cca it at the Teatro alla Scala. Then Paris heard it, and 

vas finally London, as late as 1892. Handel 

Os- much of a fetich in England for this dramatic, vivid 

ail- and powerful work. Perhaps for the sober taste 
of the Anglo-Saxon the physical exuberance of this 

ed, score proved a shock. But it was written by a 

Ta Latin and a Roman Catholic, and it voices the feel 

in ings of a southern religious nation in the presence 

he of death ‘he Manzoni “Requiem” stands 

ial way between the tremendous theatricalisms of Ber- 

an lioz and the grave, brave grief of Brahms 

en Verdi about this time retired to his estate at Sant’ 

ch Agata, and enjoyed well-earned leisure. 

ir- vival of “Simon Boccanegra” enticed him from his 

e- home, and its cold reception, in 1881, at Paris, was 

Du a disappointment, for, with Boito’s assistance, the 

or opera had been practically remodeled and rewrit 

or ten. 

le It was in 1871 that Signor Florimo invited Verdi 

n to become the director of the Conservatory of Na- 

e ples. His letter in reply, refusal as it was, is literally 

h Verdi's artistic “Credo.” Here it is: 

e “GENOA, January 

IS “Dearest FLortmo—Nothing could be more flat- 

! tering to my vanity than the invitation to be director 





of the Conservatory of Naples, which you have con- 
veyed to me from the committee and so many distin- 
guished musicians of your city. I am deeply pained 
that I cannot reply to it as I could have wished, but 
iny occupations, my habits and my love of independ- 












perceptible in the score, not so much thematically, 
or in thematic development—Verdi did not employ 
the leading motive; he repeated his motives—but 
rather in the faithful following of the text. 
in the increased sonority. Otherwise 

ow- might as well be compared to “L’Africaine,” which 
it most certainly resembles more than any of Wag 
ner’s dramas. The coloring in the temple scene, 
the Nile episode and the superb music of Amneris 
these with the pomp and splendor of the muse-en 


above all a learned man and a martinet 
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ence, all forbid me to undertake so grave a responsi- 
bility. But how about art? you will say. Well, I have 
done what I could, and if in the future I am to do 
anything more, my time must be completely my 
own. If it were not so, I hope you will believe that 
| should have been proud to have filled the post held 
ii former times by Alessandro Scarlatti, Durante 
and Leo, the founders of your school. So far from 
looking upon it as derogatory, | should have con 
sidered it an honor to lead the rising generation in 
the steps of those famous masters. I should have 
desired, so to speak, to put one foot upon the past 
and the other upon the present and future; the 
‘music of the future’ has no terrors for me. I should 
have said to my scholars: ‘Practice fugue steadily 
and perseveringly, until you have the mere grammar 
of your art at your finger ends. You will accustom 
yourselves in this way to take a firm grasp of your 
subject; vou will acquire a sound, vigorous method 
of part writing, and you will learn how to modulate 
without affectation. Study Palestrina and a few of 
his contemporaries, then skip to Marcello, and give 
your special attention to his treatment of recitative 
Go now and then to performances of modern operas, 
but do not allow yourselves to be dazzled by their 
harmonic and orchestral brilliancy. Do not be led 
astray, either, by the chord of the diminished seventh, 
which is the curse of modern music. Many of our 
composers nowadays cannot write four bars without 
using it half a dozen times. Do not neglect your 
literary studies ; no composer 1s worth his salt who 


is not at the same time a man of wide culture 
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When all the studies are completed I should say at 
last to the youngsters: ‘Now put your hands on 


your hearts. Write and, given the artistic tempera- 


ment, you will be composers. At any rate you will 
not swell the crowd of imitators and of well mean- 
ing folk who are ever seeking and never finding.’ 
For singers I should insist upon the study of the 
ancients, together with modern declamation. Easy 


as these maxims seem, you would find that twelve 
months of the year would not be enough to teach 
them as they should be taught. Everything that | 
have in the world, house, interests, fortune, all com 
bine to keep me here. I am only human; can you 
ask me to give them up? Be so kind then, my dear 


Florimo, as to convey my very great regret to your 


colleagues and to the musicians of your beautiful 


Naples. Since I cannot accept the honor you offer 


me, I pray that you may find a director who is 


Licenses 


and contrapuntal errors are all very well in a thea 
tre; sometimes they are not only admissible, but ad 
mirable ; but in an academy—never. Turn to the an- 
tique, and it will be an advance. Farewell. 


“Believe me always, 
“Yours most affectionately, 
“GIUSEPPE VERDI.” 
“Otello,” the libretto by Arrigo Boito, was pro- 


duced at Milan, February 5, 1887. Its success was 
overwhelming. Victor Maurel originated his fa 
mous role of lago, and Tamagno was a magnificent 
Otello. These two parts have not been filled so 
satisfactorily as by these two great artists. Perhaps, 
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without including “Falstaff,” “Otello” represents 
Verdi at high water mark. Tragic as Shakespeare 
himself, the four acts march with the steps of Fate 
Shakespeare is as closely adhered to as possible, and 


the music, full of melody, passion, color, is masterly 
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in the domain of characterization. lago is as terri 
ble as Shakespeare drew him; Otello’s jealousy be 
comes demoniacal with Verdi's setting, and Desde 
mona, tender, loving Desdemona, is exquisitely por 
trayed. It seems as if Verdi had lacked a prompt 
ing spirit. Boito was the man, and so we get a 
tragedy that has no superior on the lyric stage. 

No need now to set forth the many beauties of 
the score. The development is closer knitted than 
in “Aida,” the characterization more subtle, the 


orchestration masterly. lago’s Credo, Obtello’s 


‘Sangue, sangue;” are not these two wonderful 
cries from a sinister and a noble soul here is a 


fine storm picture, while the Handkerchief trio 
shows Verdi's delicacy and vivacity. Desdemona’s 
“Willow Song” and “Ave Maria” are familiar. The 
choruses are happily employed, happily contrasted 
\bove all there hangs the heavy, deadly atmosphere 
of tragedy And in the polyphonic field, Verdi has 
used his themes with great generalship and inev 
itable dramatic effect 

“Falstaff” was produced March 12, 1893, at 
Milan, and from the pen of a man of eighty. Again 
Soito supplied the libretto. It is an admirable one 
Verdi surpassed himself in the score, and to Victor 
Maurel must be given the credit of oirginating the 
difficult character of the Fat Knight. The work 
“Falstaff” 
marks an epoch. It is a wholly new species of 


has been given here several times 


opera buffa, and its influence upon future compos 
ers is bound to be enormous. One has only to 
call to mind the most important comic operas of 
recent production to perceive how utterly unlike 
them all and how much finer than any of them is 
this wonderful creation of the inspired genius of 
Italian music. Some critics have spoken of “Le 
Nozze de Figaro” and others of Peter Cornelius’ 
“Barber of Bagdad;”’ but “Falstaff” resembles 
neither of these except in its pure Mozartian spirit 
It is a new thing under the sun and the more we 
all study it the more we shall find that it is a tri 
umph of art working to produce the effect of spon 
taneity. There is one comic opera that may fairly 
be accorded a superior position, and that is the stu 
pendous “Die Meistersinger” of Richard Wagner 

The German work triumphs by reason of two 
elements. In the first place it is an actual picture 
of a national state. The conditions of musical cul 
ture in the city of Nuremberg under the reign of 
the Meistersingers are held up to our view and are 
made the subject of that gentle, satirical reproof 
without which comedy loses much of its point 
Vhere is a nationalism in “Die Meistersinger” 
which is missing in “Falstaff,” for Verdi’s story is 
not Italian, nor is it a satire of general import. It 
holds up to ridicule the vanity and fatuous desire 
of an old man. The second element by which “Die 
Meistersinger” claims superiority is its eloquent 
exposition of the passion of love, which is indeed 
an inexhaustible mine for musical treatment. In 
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“Falstaff” the love of Fenton and Nanetta is a mere 
episode. In “Die Meistersinger” the passion of 
Walther and Eva occupies the centre of the story 
and furnishes the melodic kernel of the operatic 


nub. These two elements resulted in dramatic 
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and musical excellences which are in advance of 
anything in “Falstaff.” Yet the Italian work is 
imposing in its greatness, and it is of more than 
mere inherent importance, because it sets a pattern 
for the future. 

It is generally admitted that Wagner is a bad 
model for other composers. If one adopts Wag- 
ner’s leit motiv system he forces himself into an imi- 
tation of Wagner’s style, and the result is artistic 
servitude. But Verdi has given us a form which 
any man may adopt without sacrifice of his individ- 
uality. It is a form which is separable from style; 
and style is the direct expression of personality in 
art. This is the splendid boon which the giant of 
Italian opera has given to us. 

What is the novelty of “Falstaff?” 
it demonstrate its superiority to the older works? 

It is in the complete freedom which it gives to the 
development of the comedy, and the ingenuity with 
which the music is made to explicate the signifi- 
cance of the text and action. The earliest form, the 
‘Ballet Comique de la Rene,” by Beau Joyeut, pro- 
duced in 1581, consisted of choruses, ballet move- 
ments, some duets and airs written in a vague mo- 
nodic style. The German Singspiel permitted comic 
dialogues, but was soon absorbed by the Italians. 
Rinuccini, Cavaliere, Marenzio, Bardi, Pergolese, 
Lulli, Scarlatti, Logroscini, Jomelli, Piccini, Cima- 
rosa were all artistic predecessors of Verdi. Mozart 
revealed the full scope and power of the materials 
of opera buffa. He used the old fashioned. alterna- 
tion of recitative with set numbers, but his set num- 
bers were far more beautiful then anything that had 
preceded them. Furthermore, he cultivated the art 
of characterization in music, and this with the pow- 
erful aid of his orchestra made his work classic. 

Next came Rossini with “The Barber of Seville,” 
and the chain needed but Verdi’s link to make of it 
a complete artistic trinity. Verdi could have treated 
Boito’s book exactly as Mozart would have done it, 
and his work would have been agreeable ; for ‘Nozze 
de Figaro,” by reason of its abundant melody and in- 
genious concerted pieces, is still one of the most at- 
tractive works in the operatic repertory. But Verdi 
foresaw the difficulty that lay in the way of con- 
fronting with such a work a public now accustomed 
to the absence of the old alternation of recitative and 
set numbers. He had studied “Die Meistersingér” 
and “Le Nozze de Figaro,” and he set out to accept 
suggestions from both. From Wagner he took the 
limit of his musical dialogue, which never becomes a 
set number, even in the concerted parts, but is al- 
ways a faithful musical embodiment of the flowing 
From him he also 


Wherein does 


thought or emotion of the scene. 
accepted a hint to make his orchestra a com- 
mentator, as well as an illustrator. Thus, when 
Falstaff says, “All the women are ready to damn 
themselves for me,” the orchestra accompanies him 


with a phrase of sarcasm and ridicule. This is a 


peculiarly Wagnerian touch, and one that Verdi 
has employed over and over again in this score with 
tremendous effect. From Mozart he gets the idea 
of constant bustle and sparkle, and the ingenious 
construction of his finales and other concerted num- 
bers. But there is something more. Verdi, old as 
he was, absorbed in some mysterious way the spirit 


dian. 
melody that float through the open like water lilies 
on the breast of a silver lake. And what is to be 
said of the marvelously expressive series of detached 
phrases, such as that to which Dame Quickly’s 
“Reverenza” is set? These are not leit motiven, but 
they are eloquent and surcharged with meaning. 


VERDI’S TRIBUTE TO MANZONI, 
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Translation. 


The Honorable Syndic: 
The sad news of the loss of Manzoni led me to write 


tion, expression of my condolence. 


the Requiem Mass, to give, by a new tribute of my affec- 


It is of the greatest satisfaction now to know from you, Mr. Syndic, that this act of mine is aceptable to Your 


Honor and the city over which you worthily preside. 


Thanking you for the courteous expressions that you send me, I return them with expressions of my esteem. 


Mian, May 25, 1874 


of the young Mozart, and it bubbles and gushes 
forth from the octogenarian opera in a manner that 
is little short of miraculous. 

The elements which Verdi has taken from his 
forerunners he has transmuted. His vocal recitation 
does not in the least resemble Wagner’s. Nor does 
it bear any relation to Mozart’s. It is purely Ver- 


Yours, &c., G. Verpt. 


They explain and illustrate the story as clearly as 
anything in the handbooks of Herr Von Wolzogen. 

Wonderful Verdi! He caught the spirit of two 
centuries of opera bouffe and compressed it into two 
hours and a half of music, which comprises all that 
is best in the works of his predecessors, but which 
hides the mere formalism of art under an astound- 


The same may be said of his bits of lyric} 
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ng appearance of freedom. 
‘Falstaff’ is more profound, more learned, more 


mut together. There are but two standards of com 





ing. 
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parison for the new Verdi—Mozart and Wagner 


and he joins hands with both. 


Verdi’s miscellaneous works are two series of 
vocal romances, twelve each, a romanze, a stor 


nello; “Inno della Nazioni” (1862), “Pater Noster,” 

















five part chorus (1880); “Ave Maria,’ for soprano 
solo, with string accompaniment (1880), and four 
sacred pieces, including a “Stabat Mater’ (1898) 
From time to time there have been rumors of an 
other opera, a “King Lear,” a “Romeo and Juliet,” 
a“ Richard III.” and an “Ugolino.” 
will be able to settle this interesting question 
While with Wagner the polyphonic handling of 
the orchestra and the leading motive was the foun 


Boito alone 


dation of his system, Verdi threw the weight of his 
The 


voice is truly the apex of his operas and two music 


genius into his treatment of the human voice. 


dramas. He subordinated the orchestra to the po 


sition of an accompanist; but how vast is the dif 


ference between the orchestra of “Un Giorno di 
and “Falstaff”! 


ment, slow, logical, inevitable, is 


Regno”’ Verdi’s musical develop 


one of the most 
remarkable in the history of any art. Not his great 
cgntemporary, Ibsen, so changed his style in a half 
century. Wagner, and Wagner alone, may be com 
pared to Verdi in this respect—Wagner, who es 
caped from the Italians to eventually rear a great 


Wag 


ner and Verdi are the twin music-dramatists of the 


national German musical edifice of his own. 


nineteenth century, and Verdi, the fiery, dramatic 
Verdi, will he ever be forgotten? 
A special cable to THE MusicaL Courier Sun 
day morning read as follows: 
MiLan, Italy.—Verdi, the 
2.50 o'clock this (Sunday) morning, after a long 


composer, died at 
illness 
The dispatch printed in the Patria of Rome an 
nouncing his death Saturday morning was prema 
ture. 
The 
long as he did 


doctors were astounded that Verdi lived as 
Several times yesterday a suspen 
sion of breathing gave the impression that he had 
expired, but animation slowly returned, and Verdi 
lifted his arm as though he wished to unbutton his 
shirt collar. 

The Pope telegraphed to inquire whether Verdi 
had received the last sacraments. 

Intense interest has been shown throughout Italy 
in the condition of the composer, and crowds have 
been assembling to read the bulletins, which were 
posted in music stores in most of the towns. 

Verdi's fortune is estimated at $3,000,000. The 
opera which was most profitable to the composer 
was “Aida,” from which he had drawn from the 
date of its composition to the beginning of this year, 
as his share of the profits, 4,000,000 lire. Then in 
order of value came “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Traviata,” “Otello” and ‘‘Falstaff.” 

Verdi’s artistic treasures are alone valued at from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 lire.. He lived frugally, but 


always in beautiful surroundings. His great de- 


And yet this score of 


ngenious, more truthfully a work of art than all the 
yperas of Jomelli, Cimarosa, Paisiello and Rossini 
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light was in doing works of charity. 


for poor artists. 

It is learned that he leaves an immense 
musical material, including several complete but un 
published operas. Even within the last few months 


he is said to have written the music for a four act 


opera, the libretto of which was written by Boito 
n the Roman subject of Cincinnatus 

The opera is almost complete, and will probably 
be produced at La Scala. It is probable that of all 
the great musicians of the nineteenth century Verdi 
wrote the least. Apart from his letters, which were 
replied to usually with a few words, longer commu 
extremely raré 


nications in his handwriting are 


He never wrote to a newspaper or journalist for 
publication 
Verdi had devoted more than $200,000 to his 


House of Rest for Aged and Indigent Musicians of 
both sexes, which was completed about two years 
ago in Milan. It took three years to accomplish the 


work, and Verdi’s greatest wish—that he might live 


to see the institution finished—was granted. The 
dormitories will accommodate 100 pérsons—6o0 men 


and 40 women. There is a room 195 feet long 
and 66 feet wide to be used for meetings and con- 
certs, and a library will be stocked with books, many 


The build- 


ing includes also a private chapel and an infirmary. 


of which were selected by Verdi himself 


\ fund for keeping up the house was also furnished 
by the maestro. 

He amused himself in his leisure by returning to 
his early study of Palestrina, and had composed an 
‘Ave Maria,” which was produced here at the con 
cert of the Musical Art Society on December 21, 
1899 

\ll rumors as to Verdi’s being at work on new 


compositions have received emphatic denials at the 





At Milan he 


built and endowed at a cost of 1,000,000 lire a home 


lot of 
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ian Parliament and the king made him a senator. 
Isut he was never an ardent politician 


\fter the production of “Falstaff’’ Verdi re- 
ceived the order of the Crown of Italy. He was a 
member of the Legion of Honor, of the Beaux 


\rts, and he had received orders from nearly every 
In 1874 Victor 
and 
throughout his whole life he was an ardent patriot 
Le 


1893 he became a marquis he wrote this letter to 


that has them to give 


country 


Emanuel made him an Italian senator, 


was a simple and modest man, and when in 


the minister of education in reference to the title 
the king had bestowed on him: “My gratitude 
would be far greater had I been spared the honor.” 


He built three vears ago at Milan his home for 


gent musicians. He declined to compose a re 


uiem mass after King Humbert’s death as the time 


vas too short, but said 


he might do so at his leisure 
During his visit to Paris for the production of 


“Falstaff” Verdi gave an interesting interview re- 


garding the various national schools of music, in 
which he said: 

“Once, a long time ago, some German musician 
said to me, talking of general tendencies, ‘You Ital- 


‘You 


Germans,’ I retorted, ‘don’t know how to compose a 


ians don’t know how to compose a symphony.’ 


There is a strong propensity in most people to 


song.” 


make themselves and their views the measure of ex 


cellence. Nor is the error confined to individuals 
It is national 
‘A country grows its taste like its fruit. The 


Germans are foremost in instrumental music. Why? 
Because the long winters, the deep snows, the fogs, 
the squalid and desolate winter landscapes cause peo 
ple in Germany to shut themselves up in warm 
rooms and amuse the slow hours with quartets and 
But who in Naples can endure to remain 


And 


quintets. 


inside the house for even half a day? when 





Doria 


Verdi's 


Villa Sant’ Agata. He was recently asked to write 
a national hymn for Italy, but sensibly answered 
that such things could not be written to order. 

It should be added that Verdi was concerned in 
the political life of Italy. In 1859, when the revo- 
lutionary movement was on foot, the young Ital- 
ians took’ as a rallying cry the words, “Viva Ver- 
di,” for the composer’s name supplies the initial 
letters of Victor Emanuel, “Re d'Italia.” When 
the duchy of Parma was admitted to the new king- 
Af- 


terward, at Cavour’s request, he entered the Ital- 


dom Verdi was elected deputy for Bussetto. 


Residence 


PALACE 


in Genoa 


one goes into the open air, the lovely sky, the glori- 
ous sunshine, the beautiful earth force your lips to 
utter a song, which is the natural expression of a 
lively and spontaneous movement of the soul 

“Still, although the entire power of Germany con 
sists in bayonets and unity, ; 
to civilization, I think the 


which is highly adverse 
Germans share with us 
Italians the supremacy in music, although Russia 
is fast coming to the front. The new Slavic schoo! 
displays a vigor, a daring and a virility which make 
me think the Muscovite is about to have his day. 


“I have lived and worked through a half cen 
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tury in which the battle of the schools has been 
fought with ardor, zeal, and not without bitterness, 
and I have come to this conclusion, that meledv is 
the one factor in music which ages leasi. The 
works of Bellini and Donizetti, threadbare as they 
are, will ever remain as grapes which many a fox 
eyes with envy.” 


Eprtrors Musica Courier. 


Funeral of Verdi the Composer 
Will Be Private. 


Rome, January 27.—The funeral of the composer Verdi 
will be a private function, but there will be national mourn- 
ing. The King and Queen and many notables have tele- 
graphed their condolences to Milan. 

His Majesty is expected to attend a great memorial serv- 





Verpi’s “OTELLO.” 


From the original manuscript. 


ice that will be held here. The Senate voted to place a bust} 
of Verdi in the hall of the Senate House, and adjourned 
in respect to his memory. The theatres and concert rooms 
were closed to-day. 

Signor Verdi wrote to his niece, Madame Carrara, re- 
cently requesting that his funeral be modest and without 
any pomp. The painters Hohenstein and Pogliaghi are 
making a portrait of the dead composer 
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CINCINNATI, January 26, 190) 


HE fifth afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym 


phony season this week presented Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch as the soloist and the following program: 
Overture, Der Beherrscher der Geister, D minor . Weber 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93 Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in LB flat minor, op. 

23 ’ ; I'schaikowsky 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

Introduction to the Fifth Act of King Manfred, F major Reinecke 
Symphonic Poem, Vitava .Smetana 


Ihe construction of the program was such as to impart 
to it The Symphony 
I'schaikowsky Concerto were important enough to fill out 


varied interest Beethoven and 


an entire evening, and the melodious overture of Weber, as 


i 


well as the two closing numbers of Reinecke and Smetana, 


Be e 
two being examples of two different 


offered an abundance of contrast—one leading to 


thoven, and the other 
modern schools 
Mr. Van Stucken 


he best playe d 


It was one of the best programs der 


offered this season—and it was also o1 


t 
With the exception of some crudities in the brass; which 





made themselves felt both in the Symphony and the Con 


certo, the orchestral work compelled a great deal of praise 
and admiration. 

Mr. Van der Stucken is to be commended for his concep 
tion It was buoyant, full of life and 


of the Symphony 


sympathetic. The woodwind played smoothly and with ex 
cellent tone quality, and the horns in the third movement 
The 
second movement was given with a piquancy and attention 
f detail that made it thoroughly enjoyable. In 
humorous 


sustained all that could have been expected of them 
to finess¢ 
fact, the entire character of the Symphony in its 
and playful features had been finely appropriated by the 
orchestra and was given a scholarly, well rounded expres 
sion. The Symphony, with all its cheerfulness and buoy 


ancy, and its easily flowing melodies, belongs distinctly in 
its rhythmic difficulties and treatment to the third creative 
period of Beethoven 

rhe orchestra played the concerto magnificently, witl 
verve and brilliancy that never clogged 
Gabrilowitsch’s playing was that of a superb artist, and 
he made an impression that will not be so easily forgotten 


His 


side S$ ol 


playing shows both the intellectual and emotional 


his artistic development. Technically, his playing 
of the concerto was masterly, but his interpretative pow 


He is a 


ers aS a musician asserted themselves always 


musician who goes at his task seriously, and he indulges 
n no mannerisms. He was received with the warmest 
enthusiasm by the audience, and, called out several times 
responded to two encores. 

At the afternoon performance there were Schumann's 
“Nachstiick” and the Chopin Valse A flat major His 


playing Chopin lacked in the elements of grace and re 


finement 

©®A® 
week 
ensemble evening, given by the Conservatory of Music, in 
the Scottish Rite Hall, on Wednesday night, January 23 
Participants in an exceedingly interesting and novel pro 


One ot the musical events of the present was an 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 
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gram were the following members of the faculty: Frederic 


Shailer Evans, piano; Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, violin; LeRoy 
Mc Makin, Klammsteiner, 


Program was as follows 


viola, and Carl violoncello 


op. 34, A minor Beac 


Violoncello, op. 52 B 


Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
Piano, Violin flat 
Rubinstei: 


a and Violoncello, op. 41 


rr for and 


major 


Quartet for Pian Violin, Vio 
B flat major Saint-Saéns 
It was ensemble playing in the highest significance 
this term. As an ensemble player Mr. Evans never fails 
to leave the impression of thorough, nicely proportioned 


art and of scholarly maturity The musicianly side of his 


development is always in evidence. He plays with admir 
ible 


his playing, but it 


repose and sense of values. There is individuality in 
is merged into the closer woof and tex 


The his 


phrasing, the fine accents which he controls and, above all, 


ture of the ensemble admirable clearness in 
the never failing repose with which he grasps the subject 
natter and gives it expression, stamp him as a pianist of 
were conspicuously 
in the Rubinstein Saint 
Technically the Beach Sonata is intensely inter 
lack is vigor « 
It had been carefully studied, and 


lirindelli 


rhese qualities 
Trio 


ote and authority 
prominent and the Saéns 


Quartet 
and 


esting; what it seems to f expression 
continuity of thought 
Mr 
respect musicianly and scholarly 


In the Mr 
thorough a musician 


its reading by Evans and Mr was in every 


lirindelli proved himself quite as 
The 


style, the subtlety of his tone and his decided temperament 


ensemble 


as a scholar warmth of his 


were splendidly asserted in the Rubinstein Trio His 
echnical discrimination, refinement and taste were par 
ticularly in evidence in the Beach Sonata—and there was 


nuch in his execution of the Saint-Saéns Quartet that de 
serves to be called brilliant. 
Mr. Klammsteiner, ‘cello, 


n the quartet and Mr. McMakin is to be complimentec 


sustained a fine musical tone 


mn his well poised, earnest work on the viola in the latter 
2A ® 
College Chorus and Orchestra rehearsals will be post 
poned until after Mr. Van der Stucken’s return from the 
East 
> As 
New work w oon be entered upon by students in the 


vopular evening classes of the College of Music, so that 
’ z 
now is a particularly good time for persons to join the class 


who desire to do so 
> AG 


Each week brings an increased number of offers to the 


College of Music for students to assist as soloists at musical 


affairs in other cities, which is evidence of the excellent 


reputation borne by that institution 
> A 


of the College of Music faculty 


the faculty, will give 
The folowing 


Hale 


Wilbur 


Richard 


iLrnest 
Schliewen, also of 


evening 


assisted by 


a recital in the Odéon on Thursday 


program will be given: 
Prelude and Fugue in D major Bach 
Andante from op. 126 Beethoven 


Adagio and Rondo from ¢ Vieuxtemps 


Nocturne, op. 27, N« Chopin 
Waltz in E minor Chopin 
Sie wei gegrusst Schubert-Liszt 
Minuet de L’Aliesenne . Bizet 


Gluck-Joseffy 
Nardini 


Gade 


Boletto 


Arietta di . 
Andante fr r Gambino 


und Violin 


mY sonata 


Sonata in E minor for Pian 


> AG 


Miss Laura Weiler, the 
School of Music, has been engaged as soloist for the com 
ing Orpheus Club concerts. Miss Weiler will sing the part 


gifted soprano of the Auditorium 


SICAL COURIER. 


Bruch’s “Frithjof,” with the club, and the 
Mozart, with violin obligato 


> AG 


1 } 
Will De 


of Ingeborg in 


beautiful “Il re Pastore, 


given by students 
Music on the afternoons of 


for 


departments of 


wo interesting 


Auditorium 


programs 


of the School of 


February 16 and 22. The latter date has been chosen 


Little the 


piano and elocution will give patriotic selections 


the juniors’ soirée folks from 


©®AaA® 


the Auditorium School 


Miss 


faculty 


Nettie K 


will be h 


Oppenheimer, ot 
eard in a “one author” program, selection 

writings of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, early in 
Miss Oppenheimer will be assisted by other mem 
for McMicken 


from the 
Marcl 


bers of the faculty. She recently read the 


Forum and Symposium 


©®A® 
The Auditorium String Quartet is preparing a progran 
under the direction of Henry C. Froehlich, to be given at 
an early date. The orchestra is made up of students of 
Mr. Froehlich’s class, numbering about thirty. Works 


Bach's 
Hellmesberger Laendliche Serenade,” 
Romanze, Henry C. Froehlich; Musette of 
Handel 

®O®Aa©e 


Auditorium School of Music 


under rehearsal are¢ Fugue in A minor, adapted for 


strings, by Gus 


tav Jensen; 


Seventh Concerto 


The women’s chorus of the 


will be heard in concert in the evening of March 15. This 
chorus numbers some thirty trained voices Among the 
numbers being prepared under Charles A. Graninger, di 
rector of the school, are Wanderer’s Night Song.” Ru 
binstein; “Rest Thee Smart; “Blanche of Provence,” 
Cherubini, and a cantata, ‘Fairies’ Isle,” Haynes 
®aAae 

A “request” program is to be given by the Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Van der Stucken’s direction, on Fri 
day afternoon, February 22, and Saturday evening, Feb 
ruary 23. Two promenade concerts will mark the Lenten 
seaso! They will be given by a small orchestra, as in 
previous seasons, in the ballroom at the Hotel Alms, on 
the evenings of March 11 and 25. Several piquant novel 


ties are promised 
®©®AaAe 


Hugo Becker, the ‘cellist, who has beer 
thing before him in the E 


arrying every 


ast, and who has been named the 


‘Meistersinger of the ‘Cello,” will be the soloist at the 
next symphony concerts, Friday afternoon, February 8 
and Saturday evening, February 9 
»>AG 
Mr. Van der Stucken left this evening after the sym 
phony concert for the East, in response to an invitation to 
conduct his own composition, “William Ratcliff,” at the 
3oston Symphony concert, February 1 and 2 
>A. 
With the requests for the program by the Symphony Or 


chestra, February 22 and 23, a number of have 


Albino Gorno as 


requests 


come t soloist It 


» present Signor 


is hoped that his appearance may be arranged for. He has 
not appeared on the concert stage for several years, and he 
is certainly one of the finest pianists in this country 
> ACG 

Mrs. | M Hosea s ade an exhaustive study of 
genuine Moorish melodies, and they w be reproduced 
by flute and stringed instruments, in connection with a 
Moorish tea to be given in a short time by the D. A. R 


OA ® 


J. G. Schmidlapp, one of the directors of the College of 


Music, in a recent interview paid the following compli 
ment to Cincinnati’s progress: “I believe that Cincinnati is 
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improving, and will continue to improve. ,Recently I had 
occasion to visit the Baldwin piano factory, and met many 
of its employees, who impressed me more like the class 
one would meet in one of the high grade factories of the 
older countries than you would expect to see in this coun- 
try. They seemed contented with their position, and ap- 
peared to enjoy with their employer the success of their 
President Wulsin could well say, 
instead of ‘so many 
as a class, appear.” 


undertaking Indeed, 
‘We employ so many hundred artists,’ 
» intelligent did they, 
®A® 
The pupils of Miss Ida B. Ulmer gave a recital on Janu- 
ary 21 at the Conservatory of Music. Miss Ulmer is a pu- 
pil of Georg Krueger. 


hundred hands,’ s« 


©®AaA® 
The new cathedral across the river in Covington, Ky., 
will be dedicated to-morrow, and the musical program will 
be in charge of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. It will be most 
elaborate, as follows: 
Beethoven 


The Heavens Are Declaring. 








Ecce Sacerdos , éa0Betees Tappert 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo Tandus...........cscccccccvcccccees Elsenheimer 
Jenediction and Agnus Dei............++++ nin jitieeee Elsenheimer 
Ave Maria (offertory)....... ee ee 
fatroit, Gradual (offertory).....cccccccccccccscsccccccesces Communico 
By Boys’ Choir, trained by Miss Minnie Jones. 
De oon cccccccsctcousecsvevcessmevences By Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding 
EVENING PROGRAM (7:30). 
Vespers, Gregorian Chant.........cceccecccceesecceceereseeeeseeesenees 


Cathedral Choir. 
Largo (for two violins amd organ)...........sessceeeeeeeneeees Handel 
Miss Specker, Mortimer Jones, Mr. Ambsler. 


OE igi cabicicdandcoaseeses Cicntadesetorsweruareeetaees Mozart 
Veni Creator (solo and CHOFUS) ...ccccccccccccccvcccccscsscecs Whiting 
Charles Nock and Cathedral Choir. 

Sermon ceseeteeeceeeseeeseeee By Rev, Archbishop Kain, St. Louis 


Alma Redemptoris Mater ker <a nebeieeeieamameatial Hamma 
Cathedral Solo Quartet—Mrs. William Seanee, soprano; Minnie 
Tones, alto; Jos. Hengelbrock, tenor; Charles Nock, bass. 

O, Salutaris (with violin obligato).........+..ceececeseeeeeeeees Dubois 
Robert G. Jones and Mortimer Jones. 

Ave Maria pvistcaeseenneabemnce hiexgrisaanen ... Lezzi 
Miss Wuebben. 
antum Ergo Jrutericcacdneniednennann’ . Falkenstein 

Cathedral Solo Quartet. 
. Falkenstein 


‘Chor rus. 
Priests’ March pheseoene o 
Organ by Miss Specker 
An analysis of Dr. Elsenheimer’s compositions, which 
will be given their first production in this country, ap- 
peared in my letter two or three weeks ago. 
J. A. Homan 





Paderewski’s New Opera. 


Paris, January 22.—Paderewski, the pianist, who was re- 
cently incorrectly reported to have fought a duel, arrived 
here from Switzerland yesterday and started last evening 
for Berlin and Dresden finally to arrange for the produc- 


tion | of a new ——, 
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HE Pittsburg Orchestra was heard here on Mon 
day night at the Academy of Music. The so 
loist of the evening was the young Italian 


Toselli, who played Martucci’s Con- 





pianist 
certo, op. 66, whic h composition inpressed me as being re 
markably aimless, with a weakness in the strings and a ten- 
dency to grow bombastic in the brass. But whatever the 
faults of the composition, they did not extend to the in- 
terpreter. Toselli, with youthful fire and Italian poetry, 
made one forget the lack of beauty in the score. 

His playing promises a most brilliant future, and just 
now it is more this future rather than his present that we 
look to, for at his age how could one have sounded the 
depths of sorrow and the heights of joy of this life with- 
out the expression of which playing becomes merely a ques 
tion of mechanical skill. 

©®A® 

A most interesting organ recital was given at the Drexel 
Institute on January 24 by Frederic Maxson, 
Dr. Charles G. Woolsey, baritone 

The well chosen program included compositions of the 
English, German and French, as well as American schools 

Mr. Maxson, who so completely controls the organ, 
played in his best style, and his efforts were much appre 
ciated by the large audience. 

At his monthly musical service at his church, on Janu- 
ary 27, Miss Jennie Foell and Mrs. Stech-Poehlmann will 

Those who have already attended any of 


assisted by 


be the soloists. 
the services under Mr. Maxson’s direction will know the 
pleasure in store for them. 

The Treble Clef will give their first concert for 
son on February 1 at the Musical Fund Hall. The solo 
ists engaged for the occasion will be Miss Elsa von 
Moltka, violinist, and Miss Gertrude Reed, contralto 
Among the selections for chorus will be “The Fountain,” 
by Gilchrist; “Sea Fairies,” by Zollner, and ‘Nocturne,’ 
by Chaminade. : 

I cannot close my letter without a few words of regret 


this sea 


at the death of Simon Hassler, the leader of the Chestnut 
Street Orchestra, who had for years been a familiar figure 
at public balls, &c., where he and his orchestra have 
watched two generations dance merrily on to staid middle 
age Dominca Lyncu Souper. 





Berendey-Stiner Students’ Concerts, 


HE piano pupils of Prof. W. De Berendey and the 
violin pupils of L. Stiner gave a concert at Hard 
man’s last Saturday evening, assisted by Miss Clara Dor 
ris, soprano. 
Professor De Berendey’s pupils showed careful and thor 
ough instruction, all of them playing accurately, with good 


taste, and, above all, musically, showing they have a 


teacher who is a real musician for their guide. Several 
are so young that great things may be expected of them 
in the future, and, indeed, all of them did credit to them 
selves and their conscientious and experienced teacher. 
rhe pianists who played were the Misses Eslie Eimer, Ot 
tilie Jersawitz, Elsie Morstatt, Amy Harper (a little tot, 
who played a “Rigoletto” Fantasie well), Jessie Gargare, 
Helen Muck, Carrie Velbinger; Miss Esther Rosenfeld 
and Lillian Ginoris being prevented from playing 

Of these the most advanced are Helen Muck, Otrtili 
Jersawitz, Jessie Gargare and Amy Harper; they are tal 
ented young pupils, and under Professor De Berendey will 
make fine progress 

Masters Harry Rosenthal, William 
Blyn, Rosenthal and Blyn played violit 


sreithaupt, Sol S 
numbers, and 
also showed talent and good study 

Miss Dorris, whose Waldorf recital of last spring will 
be recalled as a most pleasant and successful affair, lent 
additional variety to the concert by singing five times, 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German and Hungarian. Her 
heaviest number was the scene and aria from “Aida,” 
which she did well. She has great dramatic talent and 
warmth of temperament, and should have a future. B. \ 
Giannini played her accompaniments. The hall was full 
and flowers for the participants were plentiful 


Hugo Becker’s Recital. 

HE celebrated ‘cellist, Hugo Becker, 

a recital program in Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 12. On this occasion Miss Sara An- 


is to be heard in 


derson, the young American soprano, who has just been 
engaged by Frau Cosima Wagner for the coming festival 
at Bayreuth next summer, is to make her first 


in New York this season 


appearance 


A Promising Singer. 

James Wesley White, the young and gifted baritone, who 
took part in the Actors’ Church Alliance program at a re- 
ception given in this city on January 24, promises to meet 
with success. _He has recently come here from Greens- 
boro, N. C., and has placed himself under the instruction 


of Mme. Von Klenner. 
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ust returned from 


PIANIST urope, where he 
§ made very successful 


appearances. 


ILDING, CHICAGO, 





ILL. 
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perseverance, 


OHN CAMPBELL, 


Especially in the 
essential element of success in 
habit of the 




















7 Rue Scripe (MUNRO), i 
PaRIs, January 9, 1901. \ 


The Other Side. 


made 


ose who have 


through the Bible, 


powerful 


since the 


the Lord Chancellor of Eng 
this remark among many other wise 


connections no 


doubt have a better and quicker opportunity of displaying 
but if they are dull or dissipated or lacking 
can push them on.” 

perseverance, good con- 


fairy tale, 
days of 


Yet, strangely enough, its sister theory in 


United States is it 


industry, 


is seldom 


he habit to 
art—born fitness 
country to count upon pluck, 
and again pluck and determina 


if ever, referred 


forget 
It is 
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THE MUSIOAL co URIER. 


Pea in business lines, that few, if any, of its ae can 
yield to the possibility of another and equally imperative 
claim. 

True it is that in 
hazardous of a commercial nature, those qualities which 
are governed by will power are usually crowned with the 
Hence, it is not strange that the new 


business, in enterprises the most 


success desired 
generation, just merging into higher and more spiritual 
life, ignore or overlook the new necessities. 

It is quite possible that our thinkers, fearful of discour 
aging art movement, do not insist sufficiently upon not 
only the advantage, but the necessity of special talent in 
making a real success of an art career 

Certain it is that music teachers, themselves dependent 
for their livings upon the quantity, not the quality, of their 
pupils, fight very shy of a theory which would speedily 
depopulate most of their schoolrooms. 

Meantime fond parents, misguided friends and indul 
gent country people continue to urge to the course the 
fleet limbed and the the long and the short winged, 
the cripples even; the halt, the lame and also the blind, 
encouraging them with promises they do not always know 


slow, 


to be false, of a sure and speedy winning. This, if only 
they put themselves into the race and keep “pushing” with 
pluck, industry, perseverance, and again “pluck” and 


“pushing.” 

With all due deference to these very meritorious quali- 
ties (without which, indeed, the greatest talent runs great 
risks of being lost or strayed) it must be said, however 
cruel it may appear, that in the art life, and particularly in 
the music life, they can never of themselves achieve. They 
must be accompanied by the divine germ, the special born 
gift or talent 

And not only the gift, 
is rarely sufficient. Some things 
varied talents than others, which makes the 
more difficult and the chances of gaining the goal all the 
more hopeless 

More than ever since my visit to London is the lament 
as to the tremendous mass of 


but the gifts for the gift. One 
require more, and more 
strife all the 


able fact borne home to me 
hopelessly useless material afloat in the musical market! 

In instrumental as in vocal! lines, as executants, as pro- 
fessors, as pupils, as débutants, and as so-called artists, the 
highways and hedge rows, as well as the main roads, 
thick heels of hopeless 


lanes, 
are bulging and beaten with the 
mediocrity. 

Where do they come from? How do they get there? 
And where in the name of all that is possible do they ex 
ever been induced to leave 
some of them? How have they been tempted 
career? Why have they turned 

callings for which they are 
to follow this mirage, which, 
by so few has 


pect to go? How have they 
their homes, 
to embark upon an art 
their backs upon the 
visibly fitted, many of them, 
to many of them, is only reputed to exist; 
by fewer still ever been touched, 


various 


ever been seen, by none 
ever held? 

With some special fitness even some might be excused 
which is no than some of their 
But see the regiments of them, ludi- 
their absurd chase, without 
Such an extraor- 


the speculation, worse 
fathers have made 
crous when not pathetic in 
one feature of suitability in their favor! 
dinary and absurd chase as it is sometimes, with every 
single element against success. How have they ever come 
to think of it in the special line of music, with so many 
other callings open to them? They would not face any 
other calling without special fitness. 

Do they think that art comes at the beckoning? Do 
they imagine that ear and tone and time, personal appear 
emotion, musical conception, tempera- 


ance, sentiment, 


can be brought into the nature 
and “industry”? 
trained and developed. I 


ment, seicatanttilel poetry, 
by “pluck” and “perseverance” 


When existing they may be 


know scores of pupils in studios and “artists” in agencies 


and on stage thresholds, and even forced into stage work, 


who have no one of these born elements. I know scores 


who have one here, one there; even some who possess 


more or less of the qualities necessary to real success. In 
in music I have not seen a dozen who 
Yet the mass hopelessly presses, 
public 
bereft 


all my experience 
held a majority of them 
creaking wings of 


presses, against the 


musical career, bereft of a single born qualification; 


presses 


of a single invitation that might be construed into a divine 


call—pressing by right of push and pluck and determina 


tion! 

What do they call “success?” A dry and lifeless ap 
plause, which is but etiquette, halls more or less filled 
by friends or paper, criticisms bled from unwilling pens, 


interested. Why can they 


How can some 


“encouragement” from those 
valuelessness of these things? 
public performers be with the sort of applause 
and praise, compliment and criticism they Not 
only so, but at an adverse word they fly into rage, blaming 
those who all sorts of impossible 
and improbable those join in the 
They seem to be impervious to the thought that 
They 
managers are but too 
who will 
Why 


else 


not see the 
satisfied 
receive? 
censure, and ascribing 
motives to who do not 
“claque.” 
possibly the adverse criticism may be deserved 
seem to forget that agents and 
anxious to secure a paying possibility, a person 
fill houses make 
blame such people if not engaged? Why not look 
where for the They Why? They 
to look upon themselves as infallible 


and money for the enterprise 


reason ? cannot have 
been trained 
That 


stinct for 


and in 
themselves, learn 
all fitting 


imbued with certain artistic sense 
should 
train what qualities they 


How 


dare to or 


pec yple 


study study, inform 


and even may have, is 


and reasonable, without the strongest evidences of 


special powers they care to face public per 


formance is incomprehensible 
This condition seen among people more or less advanced 
Seen in the mass of young 


countries, it 


and effort is pitiable 
people who flood the 
partakes of the criminal considering 

The little to lose, and 
something by some somersault of life. The 
much in the false hunt—the love, life, beauty, 
desire for other and more 


in age 
market in all 
its effect 
gain a certain 


musical 
upon them 


others have may 
young lose so 
spirit, 
possible forms of living, faith 


And they have 


hope, 


in themselves and in leaders of all classes 
false shame 
facing the inevitable 


in exchange an immense which prevents 
bravely turning around and 

Anything rather than go 
the humiliation of saying “I was 
end but the astonishment of 
defeat, the 


disaster before 
I have been 
relatives and 


anger or fre 


home Any 
mistaken ; 
misled.” Any 
friends at the incomprehensible 
gret of parents before wasted fortune 

I sometimes think that this false 
of false training and false position, is one of the worst re 
sults of the career without the justifica 
tion of sufficient gift 

Those interested in pushing 
people along have been compelled 
to hold them 


cowardice growing out 


preparation for a 
It leaves the unfortunates stranded 
pulling young 
to use absolute certainty 
Hence the impossibil 
The most impossible creatures as to 


and these 
of success as a bait 
ity of facing defeat 
voice, looks, age, musical knowledge, 
crushing back their tears, choking down mortification, and 
managers, agents, 
upon every- 


remain in the field 


wrath 
even upon war and weather, 


pouring out vials of upon fate, 
comrades, halls; 
thing save the 


And 


and rightful cause 
those Cagguans cling with ex 


real 


strange to say 
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traordinary and tenacious fidelity to the poor flatteries and 
acquaintances, and to the 
who, in many cases have played the greatest part 
in their undoing. They seem to lose all perspicacity as to 
welcome with feverish thirst any word of 


compliments of friends and 


teachers 


sincerity, and 
encouragement from any quarter, the most impossible, the 
most evidently self interested. 

Were this “ less dwelt upon and the “certainty” 
of its reach been more truly mingled with doubt and mis- 


success” 


giving, there might be fewer students in the schools, but 


there would be also fewer wrecks upon the field of battle. 
Another great injustice done these poor children is the 
opera of those who would have been 


seduction toward 


content to study for home, church, concert or schoolroom 
Very many professors have nothing in their professional 
but opera. The way through and to this being 
dark, and unsuperintended by human being, 
the poor things are wholly at the 


whose interest it is to keep them 


haggage 
ong, intricate, 
save the teacher alone, 
influence 


turning and twisting them before the slow 


merey of the 
upon the spit 


fire of impossible repertory as long as possible 


Is it best that this indiscriminate surge of impossible 


candidates for public recognition should continue un- 
hecked? 

I say advisedly “public recognition,” meaning applause, 
noney, position. For of the higher claims of perfection- 
ment, art, fame, immortality, these masses have not the 


faintest idea or any conception. To reach a position that 


applause, for the 


scheme of 


shall yield the maximum of money and 
preparation, is the sole 


They are not to blame for 


minimum of fitness or 
which their minds are capable 
sympathized with. But the fact 


\iming into the ground or at a barn close 


this, but to be remains 


just the same 
by, reduces expertness in marksmanship 

The question remains, shall they be allowed to continue 
the practice? 


Yes, by 


philose phe rs 


and the brutal 
fittest” in all 


all means.” cry those interested 


who see the “survival of the 
Strive 

But those who say so are not those who have sat by the 
heds ot those they 
have not held the poor hands trembling with dismay at the 
looked into the 
stricken with 


tossing in fever from disappointment; 


end of broken dreams. They have not 


blanched faces and wondering eyes of those 


remorse over the quantities of money torn or stolen or 


-oaxed from parents and relatives now pale and haggard 
have not seen the poor wrecks of 


is themselves. They 


staggering forward without the light of 
pushed forward still by the faint- 
be that [ fail.’ 
round cheeks 


color vanish 


ooks and voice 
hope or encouragement: 
ing cry. “Tt cannot be: it must not 
They 


lain, uninteresting lines, the 


sink to 
into the 


have not seen the bonny 


pretty 


l 
dull vellow of creeping 


expression of 


sprouting spleen. silver threads 


into hair searcely out of teens, and the 
body in first youth 


philosophers I 


weakening defiance into the 


They have not seen these things those 


have And the 


ilso wept at the 


eves have done more than see: they have 


spectacle 
fittest” has a high sound, but it 
that might. 


The “survival of the 


is cruel as the grave, a cruelty moreover could 


ind should be modified by organization in the combat. 


How organization? The question has often been 
touched on here, and is too big to refer to at this moment. 
The first step toward it would be getting people to think 


what a loss comes to a 
To get peo- 
thos€ in actual contact can 


ibout it. To get people to realize 


person through getting into a false position 


to see in imagination, as 
their 
terial that is lying around in the 


pe »ssible 


ple 
enormous mass of hopeless ma- 
without 


ee with eves the 


musical world 


he faintest chance of ever reaping one sou of 


the sums of money laid to waste about them 


It is not only in the vocal field that this occurs either 


In piano and violin and 'cello, and composition even, 


of people thronging to public performance, who, 


hordes 


because they have one indication, or perhaps two, or 
mayhap only the instinct, only the artistic sense (which 
latter is as far from executive performance as love of 
flowers is from being a flower) imagine that they have but 
“pluck and perseverance” to arrive at the cov- 
eted position. 

What wonder that there is deception and disappoint- 
ment, dismay and heart break, when the real test comes. 

What disappointment have we not seen in the States 
happening to supposed wonders coming out of European 


to exercise 


studios or fresh from “European appearances!” Is it 
not incessant, indeed, and continual? Yet you cannot 
persuade any of these people that actual lack of attrac- 
tion is the cause of their lack of success. Every cause is 


“lack of ap 
“jealousy 


plead save the right one. It is “injustice” or 
preciation,” or “want of money to buy favors,” or 
of comrades,” or “dishonesty of managers and directors.” 
There are thousands of things discovered and _ stated 
The real one is only found in the sundry nods and becks, 
and the few broken fatal words exchanged between the 
experienced, and which, unfortunately, the subjects of 
them never hear. 

They cannot feel, that the applause is not 
spontaneous, that the compliment is forced, that the fa 
vorable sentences read backward, that engagements “sag.” 
They do not seem able to see that a real great attraction 
that for such a one there 


applause, a warm, 


these people, 


sweeps all before it on its way; 
is appreciation, engagement, “real” 
forceful enthusiasm and big reward. 

They usually attribute such success to the employment of 
illegitimate means of procedure, to craft, favor, boughten 
help right thing. What is it that 
clouds perception in this way? Why can they not let 
themselves be proven in some way and abide by the inevit 
able of decision? Would it not be much 
draw gracefully than to be dropped or thrown out? Would 
it not be wiser to courageously give up a losing game and 
useful and profitable direction 


everything but the 


wiser to with 


turn the life current in a 
than to stake one thing after another till pitiable failur« 
is the only thing in sight? 

It may be said that it is very difficult to see whether the 
pursuit may not be profitable one day 

It is much more easy to see than one would imagine 01 
than people pretend 
compute when it goes against will and inclination as when 
The trouble is that no one is occupied with 


The average of result is as easy to 


it goes with it. 
throwing the light of sincerity upon the subject so that 
those falsely led by self may have the way illuminated. On 
deceit and concealment 
mak 
This 


interest of so 


the contrary, a steady system of 


is practiced upon them, of false encouragement, « 


ing black read white, and crooked line seem straight 
will always be so, so long as it is to the 


that the deception be continued! 


large a body of people 

Teachers are not alone in this encouragement 

which real worth 

But the 
under 


True rare exceptions have occurred 
and real genius have been expressed at the start 
conditions 


cases are comparatively rare, and in 
which it was difficult or impossible to discover a com 


plex or subtle power. But the cases are comparatively 
justify the willful waste of so many 


the musical world 


rare, and in no way 
useful lives as is taking place to-day in 

Everything points to the necessity of organization in 
musical work; 
teaching, of employment 
subject, and the seeming brutality of Fate is leading surely 
Once that comes the means will 


organization of students, of teachers, of 


Sentiment is at work on the 
to a refinement of idea. 
easily and logically follow. 
Meantime, the thing for would-be careerists to do is to 
weigh well indications as to their controlling or attractive 
power; to weigh well the source or motive of compliment, 
and of incitement to do this and that; to go here or there; 
Observe more the effect of effort 
and seek less the bright colors 
\bove all things, ac 


to undertake thus and so. 
upon unprejudiced people, 


{ bubble makers 


in the soapsuds of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


cept the public’s attitude of indifference or unbroken cold- 


ness, and when this is uniform obey the decree. Stop! 
Stop then and there, and_at least consider. There may be 
other departments, other ways, other teachings, other 


means, even in music. 

But stop. Do not persist in forcing an unwelcome way 
through cold and frost. It cannot be done to begin with 
Better throw up a hand while money is in the bank than 
push on to bankruptcy. There is no shame in going back, 
and much possible usefulness in store. There is more 
misery in keeping up a false position and trying to cheat 
appearances with all that is thus entailed than in turning 
“T’m not the kind the public 
they need not have me. The 


squarely around and saying: 
Well, 


is of life 


want; that’s evident. 


public is not all there nor is public appearance 


the only activity.” 

To say: “T'll keep right a 
ceed” has a very fine sound, but there is no fine thing more 
worn to rags or torn to shreds in the using 

As for the young, those contemplating public career—no 
there must be There 

FANNIE EnGcar THomas 


long in this line till T do suc 


use talking about it; organization 


must be 


Dannreuther Quartet Concert. 


HE members of the Dannreuther Quartet gave their 


second concert for this season in the room of the 


the Fine Arts 


Thursday evening. A program of unusual 


Architectural League, in Building. last 


musical inter 
est was presented to an audience of quick appreciation and 


evident musical discrimination. The playing by this or 


ganization was, as ever, sincere, sympathetic and most 
musical. 
Three new compositions were heard, and by far the best 


was a posthumous quartet by Borodin, the Russian com 
While perhaps not striking in themes 


and charming, and 


poser or original 


from any view, it is music that is vital 


therefore worthy of performance. The third movement, 
a kind of nocturne, proved fascinating. and the small ‘cello 
solo was well played by Mr. Schenck. A long and some 
what complex and perplexing composition, in one move 
ment, described as an “Epithalame.” by Paul de Wailly, 
was better played than it deserved to be Such music 
must frankly be hailed as superfluous 

The Dannreuthers also played two movements from a 
new quartet, by a but this was of a style of 


composition that must be heard again before conscientious 
comment can be made 
Assisted by Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther at the piano, the 


quartet played as its closing number a new arrangement 


of the Beethoven Quintet in E flat major. The new ver 
sion is this proved a quaint and 


Ernst Naumann. and 


enhancing if anything the Bee 
manhood Mrs 


effective and in full 


cheerful transcription 


thoven of early Dannreuther’s playing 
at the 
strings. The 
by the Dannreuther Quartet will be 


ing. March 14, with 


piano was sympathy with the 
ensemble was excellent. The third concert 


Thursday 
assisting 


given even 


Howard Brockway as the 


pianist 


Compositions Dedicated to Jessie Shay. 


recently been dedi 


HREE piano compositions have 


cated to Miss Jessie Shay, the gifted young pianist 
‘The Tether,” A. L. Duncan: “Valse de Salon,” Gallico 
and “March de Concert.” by Edward B. Felton Miss 


Felton’s composition at the next con 
Chamber Music hall 


Shay will play Mr 
cert of the Manuscript Society, in the 
of Carnegie Hall, February 12 

Miss Shay played last week at the concert of the 
pect Heights Choral Society, in Brooklyn 
her performance at that concert will be 
“Music in Brooklyn,” 
THe Musicat Courier 


Pros 
and comment of 
found in the re 
another page 
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_of this issue of 
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Stop! 


Song and Violin Recital. 





y be 
other 


BOUT 600 women and 






a 
Es) 





100 men, as nearly as 
could be estimated, attended the song recital 
which Mme. Rosa Olitzka gave at Mendels 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











wey sohn Hall last Thursday afternoon 
with The contralto from the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
than assisted by Miss Maud Powell, the world famous violin- 
back, ist, and Louis V. Saar, the new York composer and pianist 
stat This season Madame Olitzka has had very little oppor 
cheat tunity to distinguish herself in opera, and so concluded t 
sper. give a recital, and there was much to commend about her 
public ; ge . $ 
efforts in this line Olitzka has a rich and sonorous 
The ; . - 
voice in the lower and medium registers. As an artist 
— there is an air of distinction about her, and some of the 
: greatest singers might well envy her temperamental gifts 
— and musical intelligence It is, however, in the vocal 
— method where Olitzka’s deficiencies are disclosed. Twelve 
months’ study, or even less, with a good voice teacher 
OR would produce astonishing results, and Olitzka would be 
none where she wants to be—at the top 
= Besides songs by Schubert, Marcello, Durante, Jensen 
Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, Mackenzie and d’Albert, Mad 
ame Olitza sang two songs by Mr. Saar, her accompanist 
for the afternoon These songs, “Sterne” and “Liebes 
their quell,” have received a previous review in THe Musical 
the Courter. Olitzka, with her warmth of temperament, made 
last “Liebesquell"” seem truly an impassioned love song The 
nter audience compelled the singer to repeat it, and the com 
and poser shared in the ovation. Olitzka sang two other en 
or cores, the Brahms Serenade, and a selection from “Car 
nost men.” 

Maud Powell played with brilliancy and beauty, as she 
best always does, the Tartini sonata, “Didone Abbandonata,’ 
om and “Hungarian Scenes.” by Hubay. This most gifted 
inal countrywoman of ours aroused a tumult, and she, too, re 
and sponded with an encore, but the snapping of a string cut 
ent, short her extra number, but the audience insisted on re 
ello calling her again, and she appeared once more ever gracious 
me and sweetly womanly. Miss Powell played the violin ob 
ve ligato for the closing number of the recital, Bizet’s “Agnus 
iIly, Dei,” to which accompaniments were played on the piano 
Isic by Mr. Saar. and on the organ by Robert Thallon, Madame 

Olitzka singing the vocal part. Unfortunately, the organ 
na ist played too loud during the first half of the performancs 
of of this beautiful sacred work 
ous 
Baernstein’s Great Success in Toledo. 
= T is not often in these days that audiences throw re 
pe [ straint to the winds and wax wildly enthusiastic. But 


er P 


this is what really transpired when Joseph S. Baernstein 





| 
ii sang recently at the concert of the Eurydice Club, of To 
ste ledo, Ohi lere is an account of one who was present 
ing 
After singing two arias nd about fifteen songs in addition to a 
the number with tl th, the idience, wl numbered about 8« 
ert arose ts nd mid great excitement shouted “Brav 
nl Brav “Encore Ke In addition to the numbers on the pro 
ng gram, Mr. Baernstein sang as encores “Since We Parted,” Allit 
sen; “Wol Schubert; The Two Grenadiers,” Schumann; “The 
Calf of Gold,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” and “This Is My Departing 
Time by Fisher 
This artist—coming as a perfect stranger before a Toledo au 
lience—before } had gone half through the program everyone of 
lj those 800 people seemed to have had a personal chat with the singer 
st One thing whic added much to the pleasure of the ‘evening was 
the perfectly clear and distinct articulation—every word could be 
o understood th ghout the auditorium, and this without apparent 
ss effort on the part of the singer. The voice in itself is of noble 
1 quality—a bass-baritone with a very wide range—lending itself equally 
Tl well to a dainty light ballad as to the broad arias as the Mozart and 
Gounod Mr. Raernstein returns here early in April, and no artist 
who has ever heen here will be so thoroughly welcomed, as Toledo 
5 has never been ar ed to such a pitch of enthusiasm 


The subjoined extract from the Toledo Blade will prove 


that our correspondent has not exaggerated Baernstein’s 
tremendous hit: 

The quite remarkable success achieved by Joseph S. Baernstein 
hass, was as well merited as it was complete He came to us wit 
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a high reputation, but unlike some others no less loudly heralded Harold Bauer’s Triumph in Indianapolis. 
when weighed in the balance was not found wanting, but proved 
a most artistic and satisfactory singer. His voice is only of med S predicted, Harold Bauer is creating a furore in th« 
erate range and power, but it is of true bass quality, of great sweet A West. and, for that matter, he did the same thing 
ness and cultivated to a high degree of efficiency. It is well placed, Ls the Mast His sane and beautiful piano playing could 
artistically handled and smooth throughout its entire range, the head . e ’ . 
tones in particular being of great beauty. When I say that he gave hardly fail to win the approval of a cultivated musica 
an entirely satisfactory and artistic rendering of the great air from audience Following are extracts about the recent appear 
“Il Flauto Magico,” I pay him the highest compliment that can be ance of the pianist in Indianapolis 
accorded a bass singer. * * * Schubert’s “Wohin” was mar 
velousy well rendered for so young a singer, and the “Dio del Or,” A Symphony Concert. 
from “Faust,” gave us a glimpse of undoubted histrionic ability 
Mr. Baernstein is beyond question the best of our younger bassos, 4 large audience attended the Symphony Orchestra concert at 
and in saying that he gives promise of a great future I must not English’s last night There were but few vacant chairs downstairs 
be construed as undervaluing his present achievements, which are and the balcony and gallery were st filled. Harold Bauer 
themselves of the highest order. His singing last evening was the ed a big drawing card, and, from the vation he received 
greatest treat Toledo music lovers have had in a long time, and he evidently satisfied his audience. Strength and virility are the 
the ladies of the Eurydice are to be thanked for, and congratulated marked characteristics of Bauer’s playing. His technic is without 
on, the result of his engagement flaw, and it wa mething wonderful when the artist changed fron 
e strong, majestic, powerful tones those as delicate, pure and 
7 . nging as of a violin. This violin quality was noticeable during 
. the orchestral accompaniments, when the piano and strings seemed 
Successful Scherhey Pupil Abroad. mm 
ope . ' Mr. Bauer played the magnificent 
[)* OTTO JACOB, the gifted pupil of Prof. M. J oat Gueiion will we 
Scherhey, has recently met with great success. He The scherzo movement pleased most 
is a born American and the possessor of a beautiful, rich vement perfect The applause 
baritone voice. A few days ago he sent his teacher the ery 2 ai qrgatiire Peers 
following criticism from the Trier Zeitung. He is engaged ; pact . brilliar tes Oies: «ae 
it the Stadttheatre in Trier, Germany en more gra eived, tl 
[ TRANSLATIONS. ] tist when he f S r at 5 
As Lothario in “Mignon” Dr. Otto Jacob had greater success than jrahms and 5S ‘ k being magt 
ever. He impersonated the role of this old bard to perfection, and cent.—The Ir Press ‘ 
sang with warm, sympathetic voice. Where Lothario unmasks him 
elf, he could have accentuated more severely the highest dramatic The meert gives - @ unapolis Symphony Or 
effects hestra was me respec ‘ rilliant in its histor 
nals [he audience w ‘ n ge; t rchestra did admiral 
Dr. Otto Jacob showed himself to great advantage in his début vork througt und at time Asse ts former achievements 
is Luna in “‘Trovatore”; his baritone in many instances not unlike ye 2 H S Memes ke any soloist heard at 
that of a lyric tenor, possesses a sympathetic roundness, which only : » Gee ate 8 @ 6 
at times lacks in dramatic power. His tone production is exquisite Pianists wy a 3 , _ s but the impression made 
His execution bordering on the Italian method, whic s the in Mr. Bauer sst night’s audience w bide. Mr. Bauer is not 
lination at times to a slight vibrato A n all, this y ng nger » senentios ‘ sicins nd he w e remembered the longer 
should be considered as a fine addition to this season’s opera cast —_ B  « . 7 fac rhere nothing pugilistic 
4 very elegant stage appearance is his, which is greatly to his ad — He ely sssuming: he es not startle; he 
antage. and only now and then disturbed by a too ner s gesture kaon meme he 1 , . ext tatios » mode which has 
i ready be ‘ esome He pres« himself simply as an artist 
An exceptionally fine addition to the cast was Dr. Otto Jacob, me - fie ’ , bused tle His { 
played the small role of Ottakar in “Freischiitz He nevertheless on ; we te { ' are shundant evidence 
showed in this small role what an artist he is, who not only gave F » t wftnis g e world its greates 
1s a chance to listen to his rich baritone, which he thoroughly un ale ' { ‘ ‘ 2 end ‘ o on me « . - 
lerstands how t se, but also acts very well. He possesses mucl P eoting eve na ec} 08 , . o aie 
lramatic temperament, which is greatly to |! advantage F ofed ae . ‘ H . ’ ' thes 
r ‘ I | a ar ke strictest taste 
Dr. Otto Jacob gave ery elegant impersonatior f e role . . ‘ : ens aciteced o 
Kihleborn in Undine It was a great pleasur er the pec Pad k ellectus wes ‘ 
vell schooled voice of y ng artist rhe romanza gz him Rosent , ese . , nissin —_ 
storms of applause; in so did his whole performance. He had ne , " , ; fT x Riest eaid of 
a wonderful conception of the part, and sang a acted s we that rt reg t ‘ | q eard w | 
he thoroughly deserved the praise and success he received av ft r ‘ I I had nver heard Mr 
Ra It . ¢ f ! a skilled violinist, and t 
Hildegard Hoffmann. ne m > o Ceeey ee 
nsid e degree his sense f ne. His scale playing 
FTER having been engaged as soloist at three yn ' ne self i how song was the ( k Air and Ba 
A Secutive concerts of the Yonkers Choral Society ad ed his a ex great number of 
Miss Hoffmann has been asked to give a song recital in ' . ; Se _ ad ever 
L € ns s 4 ts egir g c re laiit t 
Yonkers, which she will arrange t ike pla the e! : ss Mr va 7 i peat 
part of February ess intelligently than he ‘ und t tif , 
The following report from the Yonkers Statesman reters i e tone w 1 st ni n ge and delighted audiences 
to Miss Hoffmann’s last appearance with the Choral So . <a gar Be foes of the pil 
elvet; it ep, ar ft and rict 
ciety: fine rt ere P , - oo we 
The selection of “The Creation” was very satisfactory, and so was id P Gluck Met t nd S« ert we 
ts exposition The soloists were Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, The r r t ented in I ( whor ne has grown t 
lore Van Yorx and Carl Dufft. * * * Miss Hoffmann has been x n ever : ZR appeared nowhere And in 
n assistant at the Choral Society concerts several times we as ort te t Mr. Bauer, with his nocturne 
garded highly for her lovely voice and her personal be: t t ys Cl n beautif H ever f for the Mendelssohn 
voice was as sweet as ever last night, and perhaps she F le the Scl ert M g e been found more accet 
usually charming in the beautiful gown she wore The s« il ne d ng have spared the Gluck 
the best of the real singing in “The Creation.’ The tw ar Gavot ayed wit! cl } ntness nd delicacy with all it 
‘With Verdure Clad” and “On Mighty Pens,” with their gracefu eighteenth centur r preserved, and r vulgar, noisy modernizing 
phrases and rich embellishments, are such as to exhibit most favor he« ean ern gr | nd ta nkling harpsichord 
ubly the voice adapted to such work. Miss Hoffmann showed that was at har Has Mr, Bauer spe feeling for the older music? 
she understood the music peMectly; her runs and trills were good It mig ec f ter the d lience had brought 
nd her manner was reposeful and artistic In the solo part of “The m back or e stage V doz s. he chose to play t¢t t 
Marvelous Work” she was satisfactory, and in the duets with the Scarlatti Sona e dist est imaginatior 
basso she was exceedingly successful, Mr. Dufft also doing his part nd ¢ t grac s touch imaginable 
n perfect harmony with the soprano The trios were finely ren The lience greatly et 1 the P It nd the orchestr 
lered, especially “The Lord Is Great,” sung wit horus, and n institution to be 1 1 of Mr. Baue and more than 
‘('n Thee Each Living Soul Awaits.” The ces of the three ad been promis f } The Indianap New 
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HE week between Christmas and 
New Year, as usual, brought very 

little of musical activity, and 
of that 
new, so that I may be excused 


little nothing absolutely 
for making only passing men 
tion of the few more or less im- 
portant events which, in the 
interval of my short absence from 
Berlin over the Christmas holi 
days, transpired there during the 
final days of the past century 





They were all of a pian 

istic nature, and culminated in the 
last of four which 
Reisenauer gave at the Bechstein 
Hall. The eminent artist, who is 


recitals 


one of the most versatile of 
pianists alive, had selected for his 
final appearance here this season a program consisting ex 
The full blooded Lisztianers 
year, but 


lusively of works by Liszt 


ire growing rarer and rarer from year to 
Reisenauer must be enumerated among the non-convertists, 
heart belong to the master virtuoso of the world 
n unalloyed and unadulterated loyalty and admiration. I 
in comprehend this as far as some of Liszt’s poetic and 
euphonious, almost inspired, années de pélerinage pieces 
ire concerned, and to a lesser extent also as regards his 
B minor Sonata 
The days of his piano transcriptions, however, are on 
the wane, and this despite the fact that Schubert’s, Chopin’s 
and Wagner's thoughts are incomparably more valuable 


ind beautiful than the musical ideas which originated 
with Liszt, and that Liszt treated them in a pianistically, 
as well as musically, masterly manner But the world 
seems to be growing tired of transcriptions, and the world 

right. The future should belong to the originator, to 
the man with inventive genius, not to the man who pos 
esses merely the powers of assimilation, and more or less 
\s for the 


Liszt could 


skill in reproducing what others have produced 


Chromatic Galop” I do not undersiand how 

er put down such a piece of claptrap noise and sign his 

name to it, and I do not think it is paying him homage to 

place it upon a Liszt program, even if it closes with the 
Fourteenth Hungarian Rhapsody 
®©®A® 

he other, here more rarely heard, claimant for pianistic 


honors was the somewhat erratic, but by no means unin 
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teresting Josef Weiss, whom you have had as a visitor to 
the United States only a season or two ago. He usually 
brings himself forward in his specialty as exponent of 
Brahms’ piano music, and as such he has a raison d’étre. 
All the world, in order to be successful, is going in more or 
less for specialties nowadays. If there are doctors for 
throat, lung, hip, tooth and all other sorts of special 
diseases, why should there not be Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt or any other composer’s special pianist? In 
fact I know one Mozart performer, the late Ferdinand Hil- 
ler, who excelled as such, just as the venerable old Dr. 
Reinecke does to this very day, long before the species of 
specialists in music was ever thought of. 

Weiss, however, at this recital posed as Brahms’ in 
terpreter only in so far as the program contained three 
short piano arrangements, made by Weiss, of movements 
from orchestral Brahms These were the 
minuet from the first serenade, op. 11; the poco allegretto 
irom the Third Symphony, and the quasi menuetto from 


works of 


the second serenade, op. 16. 

If I put credence in the critical acumen of one of my 
esteemed Berlin colleagues, these Weiss-Brahms transcrip 
tions are none too skillfully accomplished The same 
authority finds also no chance of praise for Weiss’ own 
compositions, of which the remainder of the program was 
made up exclusively, as far as its pianistic numbers were 


concerned. The learned critic considers them as emana 
tions of a seriously minded musician, who, however, has 
not enough to say that is new or interesting to be able to 
afford to be the interpreter of his own works exclusively 
without hurt to himself. The only real praise that is be 
stowed upon Josef Weiss on this occasion is for the well 
developed technic and the beautiful in piano singing touch 
displayed by the pianist in the accompaniments to the vo 
al efforts of his sister, Miss Camilla Weiss, the possessor 
of a “small, but sympathetically sounding soprano voice, 
well adapted for coloratura singing.” 
®A® 

If Heine could say of himself with more wit than veracity 
that he was “the first man of the century,” the assertion 
is an anachronism which cannot, however, be laid at my 
door if I state that Philipp Scharwenka is the first musi- 
cian of the century—at least as far as Berlin is concerned 
For last night, at the very first concert of the new year 
program contained only his name’ as 

. 


ind century, the 
composer. 

Of late efforts have been made with more or less pro 
nounced success to bring this equally modest as merito 
rious musical creator into the artistic prominence he d¢ 





Among the less successful was the performance 








Address : 





under Nikisch at a Philharmonic concert of Philipp Schar- 
wenka’s prize crowned “Dramatic Fantasia,” for among 
his orchestral works of a larger scope this is his weakest 
composition. On the other hand, his music in smaller 
forms and, above all, his chamber music, is as yet not 
sufficiently appreciated, or widely known, and hence the 
concert of last night proved an effort in the right direc 
tion. It brought as new to me a sonata for violin and 
piano, which I consider one of the composer’s most felic- 
itous as well as important musical creations. The piano 
trio from the same fertile pen I heard at the Mayence 
eneeting of the Tonkuenstlerverein, and reported at length 
and favorably upon it on that occasion 

As executants of this Philipp Scharwenka program had 
Willy 
Eweyk, baritone; Prof 
‘cello, and Moritz 
Fuhrmeister played all the piano 


3urmester, violin; 
Julius Klengel, ot 
Mayer-Mahr, piano Fr. 
accompaniments. On 
average at- 


voluntarily united themselves 
Arthur van 


Leipsic, 


more than 
dience in both size and quality, with quite a liberal sprin 


this occasion there was a 
kling of musicians, present at the Singakademie, and their 
applause, which had the effect of calling performers and 
composer upon the platform repeatedly, spoke volumes 
for the delight they evidently derived from the concert. 
The artists were, indeed, as good as Germany could fur 
nish for such a purpose, and hence it was but just that 
the audience expressed hearty approval of their painstak 
ing efforts. 

No better ensemble player could be imagined than Bur 
mester proved himself on this occasion. His tone, 
rhythm and intonation were perfect, but his part was al 
Professor Klengel 
handles his instrument with less apparent effort than any 


ways made subservient to the whole 


‘cellist now before the public, with the possible exception 
of Prof. Hugo Becker, of whom I heard the ’cello part of 
the Scharwenka trio at Mayence. Klengel’s tone is not 


large, but it is as smooth and free from rasping as a 
good fiddler’s 

Arthur van Eweyk sang with his usual enthusiasm, and 
found his hearers throughout responsive. The last song 
was redemanded 

Mr. Mayer-Mahr played his parts of the sonata and trio 
with discretion and true artistic feeling, and presented his 
soli in an effective manner 

The program was as follows 


Sonata in B minor, op , for violin and piano (first time) 
Songs 

Ewige Liebe, op. 88, No. 1 ‘first time) 

Gebet, op. roz (first time) 

Am Meer, op. 62 (first time) 
Heimkehr, op. 62 


Piano soli 


(first time) 


Abendstimmungen, op. 107, No. 4 and No. 6 (first time) 
Allegro (Polish), op. 101, No. 3 (first time) 
1 


rrio, op. 100, in C sharp minor © piano, violin and ‘ce 


Philipp Scharwenka’s writing is always musicianly, and 
this program, despite its length and variety, proved mn 
The least 
the songs, although cne of them, “Ewige Liebe,” 
of real temperament, which is tellingly focussed in its cli- 


significant numbers seemed to m« 
is full 


exception 


max. Altogether, the evening seemed, as I stated before, 
to give great pleasure to those who had come out through 
th 


e uncommonly biting ai: 

® A ® 
Siegfried Wagner's second opera bears the title “Herzog 
Wildfang,” which in means 
“Duke Devil May Cars 
sayreuth know aught about the new work, as far as the 


somewhat free translation 


Only the most intimate friends 


music is concerned, and even the contents of the libretto, 
although the latter has been published by Max Brockhaus, 
of Leipsic, are jealously withheld from the public at larg« 
sighing, of course, for information upon this all-important 
subject. Nevertheless one smart Aleck, a 
of the Muenchener Zcitung, got hold of a textbook; and is 


correspt yndent 
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thus prematurely enabled to divulge its contents, which he 
describes as follows: 

The action of the opera takes place in one of the capitals 
of Central Germany in the second half of the eighteenth 
“Duke Devil May Care” is the reigning Prince 
frivolous, hair-brained, by no 


century. 
Ulrich, an indescribably 
means very spiritual young man, who, in order to raise 
money, is quite willing, as other have done before, to hire 
out his subjects to the English as cannon food. The peo 
ple get furious over this, and a little revolution breaks out 
As head of this miniature insurrection the duke’s own 
councillor, Matthias Blank, is the acting engineer. He 
represents the villain in the book, while the good principle 
is impersonated in the part of the noble minded alderman, 
Thomas Burkhardt Setter still is the latter’s daughter, 
Osterlind, the principal figure in the cast. She has some- 
thing to communicate—we do not learn what it is—to the 
duke, and tries to get near him for that purpose. She 
hides herself near a game enclosure in the neighborhood 
of the castle in company with her lady’s maid. 

The meeting actually takes place, but ends not well for 
Osterlind. When the duke is about to shoot game from 
the castle terrace somebody calls his attention to the fact 
that two women seem to be in hiding near the deer en- 
closure. The duke laughs at the idea, shoots and hits 
Osterlind. As luck will have it the wound is not a dan 
gerous one, and the shot has besides the excellent effect 
immediately falls in love with Osterlind 


that the duke 
This, however, is all there is to the love affair for the 
present, for the people, angered anew at this pieec of ducal 
wantoness—the shooting, not the falling in love—uprise in 
revolution and drive the duke out of his country. Now 
Blank takes hold of the reins of the Government. While 
the people are paying homage to him the curtain falls 
upon the first act of the opera 

In the second and third acts a sort of ‘Meistersinger” 
mood prevails. The action of the former takes place in 
the open street in front of Thomas Burkhardt’s mansion 
A little garden, with an arbor and flower beds, lends to 


the situation something of an idyllic, intimate charm 


Osterlind and her nurse 
Kuni narrates that the duke, 


Kuni are gossiping about love 
dressed up 
When Kuni 


asked him about the purpose of his disguise and visit the 


and love affairs 


as a merchant, was seen by her in the town 


duke had replied: “Osterlind I am seeking, the finest of 


all women!” Not long after the duke really puts in an 
£ J 


appearance in merchant’s garb, loaded down with pieces 


of cloth and other wares for sale Then follows a love 


scene Although the latter consumes eight pages of the 


textbook, an actual result is not reached. Next a street 
scene, during which four young fellows and also the 
scoundrel Blank are alternately wooing Osterlind. She, 
however, decides upon a new sort of test to select the win 
ner of her hand and heart; she wants the fastest runner 


The next morning, on the day of th on saint of the 
city cathedral, all of her wooers are to appear on the vil 
lage common in disguise 

They are to be started by her for a beech grove con 
taining a little well, in which watercresses grow, and th« 


victor is he who, “from the fountain’s wetness,” brings 


to her first a bundle of watercresses. Evidently the 
young lady is very fond of the herb, which, indeed, makes 
“Ein Liebes-Wett und 
Fest,”” Miss Oster 


lind decrees. All the wooers agree to the conditions of 


a palatable and wholesome salad 
Werberennen, so heiss’ ich das neue 


the race, except old man Blank, who, it being no handi 
cap for all aged runners and knowing the 
of his nether limbs, vainly puts in a protest of unfairness 


grogginess” 
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H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative 


Western Representative 


To him, after the others have left the scene, the foxy 
tailor Zwick, the sweetheart of nurse Kuni, gives the 
following piece of sly advice, which is meant as a trap 
for Blank, whom the tailor wants to see made a dupe of 
Blank is to engage a sport, who, in disguise, is to start 
as Blank, while the real Blank has gone ahead by degrees 
to the beech grove and has gathered the watercresses 
Of course, Blank walks with both feet right into the 
tailor’s pitfall, and both leave the scene gleefully. Oster 
lind reappears and shortly afterward somebody who was 
not expected by anyone, viz., young Reinhart 

He returns from foreign lands and we soon learn that 
he is the only and true lover of Osterlind. Again a love 
But this one is also without a happy climax, for 


scene. 
Reinhart suddenly grows jealous. But Osterlind loves 
him, and, of course, wants to belong only to him. “Him 


you must bring back to me, Reinhart I must not lose 


she sings at her nurse, Kuni. In order to brmg about an 
effective close of the act, the curtain drops only alter a 
torchlight procession has come upon and left the scene 
as finale of the second act 

The action of the third act takes place upon the ies 
tively decorated village common in “Meistersinger” final 


scene situation. The people assemble and the race 


j 


the wooing begins. Blank has acted upon the tailor’s ad 


vice and is the first one to come up the homestretch, an 
easy winner by a good nose. Osterlind, who is ignorant 


con 


of the put up job, is in despair, for now, by het 





ditions, she must bestow her hand upon the 
The duke isthe second to pass the judge’s stand, and 


when he finds himself beaten he claims a foul, calling 
“fraud,” just 
at the Gut” 


Bill Daly and others At the 


, 
Seach 


as they used to do at Brighton 
in the halcyon days of the régime of Father 
word “fraud,” the duke 
affronted by Blank tears down his mask and all are 
astounded to see his royal nibs. When the situation thus 


‘ > 2 ral 


has become critical Reinhart comes in as a good third 


n 


ind in good season 


He brings along with him a young fellow who has run 








as substitute in disguise for Blank, and thus the latter 
scoundrel’s 1” is discovered and he is disqualified by 
the judges Then Osterlind, who should become the 
duke’s prize, confesses her love for Reinhart, and 

duke is noble enough to yield the place to his riv: | 

piece of chivalry on the part of their former vereign 
touches the people's heart, and the chorus spontaneously 


and with rare unanimity of pitch and opinion begs of th« 
duke: “Take back, dear sir, the crown and be a mild 
ruler over thy people!” The duke needs no double offer 
to resume his government upon and for but not by the 
people. Blank is chased off the village common cum in 


famia, and upon the stage are left two happy bridal couples 





Osterlind-Reinhart and Kuni The people shou 


themselves hoarse with “Hail to the Duke!” and the cur 
tain can drop 

let us hope that the music is better than this libretto 
seems to be! 

®©®AE 

Miss Carlotta Stubenrauch, the talented young violinist, 
whom you had occasion to admire as a wonder child a few 
years ago during her sojourn in the United States, is now 
at Paris, where she will, at the Profes 
sor Rémy, a pupil of Ysaye, receive the finishing touches 
and French polish of her virtuoso education. 


®©®A® 


To show you how much Berlin has become the centre of 


conservatory ol 


attraction for foreign artists, I give herewith a list of the 


AMERICAN 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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contingent of those who are going to be heard here in cor 
cert during the France is 
through Raoul Pugno, Edouard Risler, the composer Vin 


Madame Chassang, a pupil of Gabriel 


present month : represented 


cent d’Indy; Kraus 


and Alphonse Mustel, the inventor of a new cabinet organ 
Russia by two pianists, Sandra Droucker and Vera Margo 
lies. Poland likewise by pianists, viz., Henryk Melcer, who 


got away with the Rubinstein composition prize in 1895 
and Hedwig Wiszwianski he pianist, Karl 


Roumania, the pianist Constance 


from Hungary hails the young pianist Miss 


' ror 


Finland sends t 
I 


rh 
roiccano 


Ekman 
Bukarest 
from Scand 


Agda 


Etelka Freund, a sister Of Robert Freund; 
navia, Lady Wilma Norman-Neruda-Hallé and 





Lyséll; from Bohemia, the now own Bohemian 
String Quartet, and the vocalist Robert Mannreicl Italy 
will furnish the pianists Ernesto Consolo, Signorina Maria 
Avani, Gennaro Fabozzi and Ferruc« Busoni, who, a 


though he lives in Berlin, must be enumerated among the 


Italians Holland is repr ugh the singer M 
Marie Vermaes and the Dutch Instrumental Trio 


tion; England solely through David 





esentec 
rganiza 
Ffrangcon-Davies, 
baritone and the United tates through Leopold 
Godowsky, and ll 
and Wilma Sand: 


York. If this is not an 








nce yg T id 1 Cac r citi in 
ence Wolff has had in the Irs¢ c eh grea 
number demands for the American pianist Among the 
p | iv mention i letter | Bboes 
dorte { Vienna, who write Highly Honored Sir—Do 
send us Godowsky to Vienna.” Albert Gutmann, the in 
presario fr the same city, telegraph I hear wonderful 
things about Godowsky Arrange some concerts for hin 
Vienna.” From Cologne, Prof. Dr. Wuellner sends th« 
request, whether it is not possible him to have Godow 
ky a vist for the coming Netherrhenish Music Festival 
ry urse, is the most flattering offer ol 
Godowsky w hold it under consideration I acceptance, i! 


he can arrange his forthcoming American tournée so as 
finish and be back here in time for the Whitsuntide holi 


ot necessity be disregarded a 





Godowsky will leave here for the United States, by way 


Londor gl iter piano recit the PI 
on the roth in 
> AE 


Dr. Oscar von Hase, head of the celebrated music pub 


lishing firm of Breitkopf & Haertel, at Leipsic, has donated 


the grounds for the erection of a home for aged and in 


valid musicians at the university town of Jena. Heinricl 


Zoellner is president of the society wl 


el 


yr the said charitable purpose, and he reports that besidk 


] 


some smaller gifts, he has received from ar 


anonymous 


patron the generous sum of 15,000 marks The noble 
minded donator died only a few days after he had made the 
gift. His name will be withheld from the public by |} 


lis 
own request 
©®A ® 

Clothilde Kleeberg received on the occasion of her recent 
wedding to the sculptor Samuels, no less than 3,000 (!) 
congratulatory letters and telegrams from all parts of the 
globe. As it is out of the question for the charming pianist 
to send thanks individually to such a quantity of her friends 
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The Eminent Russian Pranist, 


L. H. MUDGETT, 





S. KRONBERG, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 
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and admirers, I have undertaken to transmit those _in- 
tended for the United States by means of my budget. 
©®ao 

The first German Bach festival will be held by the Bach 
Society, in Berlin, during the days of from March 21 to 23 
of this year. The City Council of Berlin have tendered for 
that purpose the free use of the festival rooms of the City 
Hall. A ten days’ exhibition of valuable manuscripts, por 
traits, instruments and other objects pertaining to Johann 
Sebastian Bach, and his time, will be held after the official 
greeting of the members of the Bach Society from all parts 
of Germany and the three Bach concerts, which are to be 
given on the aforementioned days, have taken place. 

©®A©® 

The particulars for the erection of the long planned 
Richard Wagner monument, at Berlin, are now at last 
made public. The sum at the disposal of the committee has 
reached the amount of 100,000 marks. The Emperor has 
designated the ground opposite Hohenzollern street, in the 
Thiergarten, as the most suitable place for the erection of 
the monument, which in size is to equal the statues of 
Goethe and Lessing, which stand in the Thiergarten. A 
competition for the prize of the Wagner monument is open 


to all German sculptors, but the jury will be an inter 
national one, containing such names as Mercié, Paris; Van 
der Stappen, Brussels; Vom Zumbusch, Vienna; Maison, 


Rumann, 
Rieth, 


Munich; Hellmer, Vienna; Munich, and from 
Berlin, the Professors Breuer, Hartzer, Raschdori, 
as well as the painters Skarbina, Kayser and others. 
©®A® 

written by Jenny Lind to a lady 
have been discovered 


More than 100 letters, 
in Berlin and all in German, 
They date over a period of thirty years 


friend 
in Rome lately. 
(from 1845-75), are nearly all of 
contain a great many details about the renowned singer’s 
America, and her eventful life gen- 
and judgment of 


them unpublished, and 


travels in Europe and 
erally. Of special interest are remarks 
Jenny Lind regarding renowned contemporaneans, 
Emperor William L., Meyerbeer, Johanna Wagner, 
Robert and Clara Schumann, Taubert, Garibaldi and others. 
rhe collection of letters has been bought by Loescher & 
Co., in Rome, who will probably soon publish them in a 
bound volume. 


such as 


Liszt, 


©A® 

Among the callers at this office was 
Kleinmichel, one of the best musicians, 
Wagner's later works, 


Richard 


whose 


musical 
world’s 
piano scores of notably of “Der 
anything of this 


Kleinmichel 


Nibelungenring,” are far 
difficult kind 


has of late become the editor of the Leipsic musical paper, 


superior to 
work attempted by others. 


Die Signale. 

Mrs. Silberfeld, of New York, 
ingly talented young daughters, 
two children will be 


with her two exceed 
and Mamie, 
intrusted to 
Theo 
dore Leschetizky, take charge « 
Miss Bessie immediately, while Mamie, the 
year old Bach performer, will have to undergo a course 


3essie came 


to say good-by. The 
the tuition of no less an artistic 
at Vienna, who will 


pedagogue than 


little twelve 
of pianistic training at the hands of one of the Vorbereit- 


ers before she will —aaessalen into the L eschetizky class 


ERNST 
... VON 


The 


DOHNANYI 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Kranich, who were married at St 
Thomas’ Church, Leipsic, yesterday, called on their wed 
ding trip and will return to Leipsic after a few days spent 
in the German capital. The young pianist-composer is 
busy upon some new works, which may be heard in Ger- 
many and in the United States some time next fall. Mrs 
Martha Kranich Graf, a charming young vocalist, will 
assist her husband in his artistic successes by singing 
some of his new lieder, 

Miss Clara Krause, the pianist and pedagogue, 
and in her company was Miss Ebba Hijerstadt, from Chi 
cago, whose Scandinavian name I have noticed in Tut 
MusicaL Courter before. The young lady will continue 
her musical education in Berlin, studying the piano with 
Miss Krause and violin with Concertmaster Gruenberg 

William Oe¢etting, from Pittsburg, Pa., likewise was a 
caller. This talented young American has finished hi 
organ stud¥es with Egidi, organist of the Church of thx 
Apostle St. Paul, at which sacred building Mr. Oetting 
will give a concert of his own on Thursday evening, Janu 


called, 


ary 17. O. F 





Reception to memes Macintyre, 


RS. MABEL MUNRO LANAGAN, 
Scotch harpist 
at her apartments, 220 Central Park South, on 
afternoon, in honor of Miss Margaret Macintyre 
Among the invited guests were Mrs. M. E. Wallace, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. Schieffelin, Mrs. Ruggles, Mrs. 
Piffard, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. MacArthur, Mrs. Stacey, Sen 
ator W. A. Clark, Baron and Baroness Paul Von Eliener, 
Morris Bagby, Dr. and Mrs. Bogert, Mr. and Mrs. Gird- 
ner, Mr. and Miss Nina Picton, Mrs. Maun Vynne, Dr. 
Sarak, Hon. D. E. Cameron, Dr. and Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Grierson, Rev. Dr. and Mrs 
Donald MacDougal, Mrs. S. Holmes Raber, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Wylie, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Burrell, Rev 
Dr. and Mrs. Young, Carl Bleuner, Mr. Elliot, Mrs. Mc 
Arthur, Chicago; Mrs. Sidney de Kay, Mrs. Bushnel, Mrs 
Marie Cross Newhaus, Mrs Adams, Mrs. Plant, Dr 
Delabarre, Mrs. Conger, Mrs. Place, Archbishop Corri 
gan, Dr. and Miss Rozenthal, the chiefs of the different 
Scottish clubs in Highland dress, Dr. and Mrs. Ferguson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Macintosh, Judith Berold, Miss Jordan and 
Mr. and Mrs. McLean 


the well-known 


and monologist, gave a reception 


Thursday 


Savage, 
Stewart, Rev. 


Huss Plays His Own eumtnin 


ENRY HOLDEN HUSS played his D minor 

with great success at the last private meeting, Jan- 

uary 15, of the Manuscript Club, with the help of those 
sterling artists, Geraldine and Paul Morgan. 

At a private concert at the Misses Masters’ School, at 

Dobbs Ferry, Mr. Huss played with Franz Kneisel his new 
Sonata in G minor dedicated to Mr. Kneisel. 


Trio 





Joint Recital at Wissner Hall. 
A joint recital will 4 given at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 
February 5, by George Madden, baritone; Victor Sorlin, 
‘cellist, and | Charles ‘Gilbert i. see soe eennal 





Successful Bowman Pupils. 


Ella Loretta Flock. 


T has been the custom, though of late, let it be said to 

the credit of New Yorkers, more honored in the 

breach than in the observance, to shy bricks at “the for 
eigners from New Jersey.” 

But New Jersey is not a whit behind in musical talent 
Among others who might be mentioned one of the fore 
most of American composers, W. W. Gilchrist, 
third oldest musi 


is a native 
of that commonwealth. The second or 
active until within a 
lew years, i Newark, N. J 
It had a long and forceful history, with such conductors 
Dudley Buck, E. M 


last for 


cal society in the United States, and 
Harmonic Society, 


was the 
as Leopold Damrosch, Bowman and 


other leaders, and only succumbed at lack of a 

suitable concert hall in which to sing and rehearse 
Hundreds of talented students come over the Jersey fer 

with the 


among this influx of 


ries to study music and art masters who have 
their studios in the metropolis, and 
naturally 
Miss Ella 
Flock is 


incumbent 


muse lew are 
than the subject of these 
Hackettstown, N. J 
but she is 


material for the uses of the divine 
lines, 


Miss 


also the 


giited 
Flock, of 


a teacher, 


more 
Loretta 
active k cally as 


of a good position as organist at Newton in a rich country 


church, where she is deservedly popular as a young woman 
and charming social powers, as well as an 
organist of exceptional gifts Recent 
citals show that Miss Flock is the happy possessor of that 


of refinement 


and skill organ re 


dual talent which is organ-ic at the organ and pianistic at 


the piano. For some studying the 


and that emi 


years she has been 


piano and music theory with E. M. Bowman, 
nent master of piano touch and style said to a representa 
tive of THE Musitcat Courter that of the pupils 
who came into his studio at Steinway Hall the playing and 
as hers 


many 
progress of few gave him such general satisfaction 

Her portrait in this issue of THe Mustcat Courier in 
the series of successful Bowman pupils, reflects a mind of 


unusual intelligence, elevated ideals and the power to 


achieve. A vivacious temperament lends brilliance to her 
style of playing, 
form make her performance artistic to a high degree. She 
is a devoted student of Bach, Beethoven 
when playing has the rare faculty of being able 
own self-consciousness in the effort to realize the ideal of 
the composer. Although petite in stature, Miss Flock’s 
touch has surprising virility and power joined to that lovely 
which is both the ambition and 


while her sense of color, contrast and 
and Chopin, and 


to sink her 


musical singing quality, 
despair of so many players, but which in a remarkable de 
gree characterizes the playing of Mr. Bowman's pupils. It 
is that subtle elusive piano touch so difficult 
insisted upon by highly trained musical 


for example, those of Dr. William Mason 


to master, but 
so perseveringly 
organisms like, 
Franz Bendel and 

By the law of heredity 
let us hope, 


their pupil and disciple, E. M. Bowman 
Bowman 
pupils, and, to his pupils’ pupils to the third 
and fourth generation. Miss Flock is fortifying her skill 
as a pianist and organist by a comprehensive study of music 


it is descending to the 





theory; this also with Mr. Bowman, the editor of that 
standard work on harmony, the “Weitzman System.” Sh« 
certainly has a fine future in store for her 

p 

! 
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JUST PUBLISHED ... 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK. 


Uniform with the other volumes of Schirmer’s Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 


IL BARBIERE Dl SIVIGLIA 


(Tue Barper OF SEVILLE), 


oe By ROSSINI... 


(Italian and English Text.) 


With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story 
of the opera by H. E. KREHBIEL 


Price, Paper, net $1.50; Cloth, net $2.50. 


Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 


PLATON 


BROUNOFF 


- LECTURE-REGIALS 2." 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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LIST OF SPECIAL VALUES IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 
To make room for the collection purchased by 

our connoisseur recently in Europe, we have decided 
to offer a number of Violins from our old stock at a 
Marked Reduction. Students’ violins from $25. Solo 
Violins from $50 =P... Itz “yy an specimens at $100, $200 

$500, up to $10,000. N & HEALY, 133 Adams Street. 


Send 2oc in stamps A our new book, *‘Historical Sketches 





of Violin Makers.’’ Fine Catalog (illustrated) free. 


Mr. LUDWIG_.» 


BREITNER 


PIANO STUDIO: 
3il Madison Ave,, bet. 4ist and 42d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 
MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 


SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH DICTION—COACHING. 
INSTRUCTION. 
9 West G4th Street. 
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al at Akron 





Miss Rachel B t 
Ohio, on January 22. 

Mme. Julie Rosewald, of San Francisco, Cal., 
way home from Europe. 

Leo Ochmler, of Pittsburg, Pa., 


Frease, soprano, gave a reci 
is on her 


has just composed a 


*Romanza” for violoncello 


The Philharmonic Quartet, of Wheeling, W. Va., gave 
a concert in that city on the 15th 

There was a recital by the elocution and music pupils 
of the Pollock-Stephens Institute, Birmingham, Ala., o1 


the 12th 

At the Virgil Clavier School, Portland, Me., on the 14th 
a recital was given by Elmo Robinson, a pupil of Miss 
Annie C. Holmes. 

Nellie Sabine Hyde, contralto, and Rial Roberts, violin 
ist, appeared at the Temple Course entertainment recently, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The advanced pupils of T 
Miss Jessie 
Salem, Mass., 

During the holidays 


Eugene Goudey, assisted by 
Hatch Symonds, violinist, gave a recital at 
3 & 


recently 
] ’ 


Cowell Goodwin, director 


Raleigh, N. C 


Alfred 


of music in Peace Institute, gave some 
piano recitals in Atlanta, Ga 
Miss Carolyn J. Cohn, the gifted violinist, 


studying several seasons in New York city, has returned 


who has been 


to her home in Montgomery, Ala 


\ piano and violin recital was given by the 
Miller Saturday morning 
studio in the Arcade, Ohio 


The Toledo, Ohio, pupils of Alberta Jonas invited hin 


pupils of 
at his 


Henry January 19 h 


Cleve land 


to visit that city January 21 for the 
piano recital at the National Union Auditorium 

Prof. G. R. Walkinshaw, assisted by Miss Grace Wi 
liams, Miss Ruth Jackson, Joshua John and others, gave 


purpose oO! giving a 


i recital at the 
rhe faculty of the Lothner Music School gave a recital 

on the 15th at Worcester, Mass. The soloists were Mrs 

Eliza Rahm, Miss Kittie Ida Fish and L. L. Friedrich 


\ program was given on the 17th at Little Falls, N. Y 


Auditorium, Scranton, Pa., recently 


} 


by the pupils of the Elliot School of Music, assisted by 
J. Sherman Smith, and under the direction of Edward 
Elliott 


On January 11 the recital hall of the Fort Dodge (la 
School of Music was filled to overflowing upon the occa 
sion of the pupils’ recital under the direction of Professor 
Rodgers 

The recital at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Rochester, N. Y., on 
the 15th, by Miss June Reed, violinist, and William Cary 
Sutherland, pianist, assisted by George P. Lull, bass, and 
Mrs. Charles P. Bromley, accompanist, was a decided artis 
tic success 

\ vocal concert was given by Miss Gwendoline Wilson 
in Prescott Hall, Lowell, Mass., on the 16th. Miss Wil 
son was assisted by Miss Margaret McCaffrey, Miss Julia 
\. Kenney, Miss Bernice Moulton, Mrs. Lillian Haskell, 


Charles A. Rogers and the Social Male Quartet, consist 
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ing of Isaac Mason, David Hird, Rylah Firth and Harry 


Needham. 

Miss Helen E. Munyon, soprano soloist, from Denver, 
has decided to remain in Pueblo, Col., for the winter. She 
will open a studio in the near future for training the voice 

The pupils of Mrs. Fleeda Turner, assisted by some of 
the best musical talent of Vinton, Ia., gave a recital and 
Frank | 


musical at the residence of Rev Loveland on 


the 15th 
\bbott had a piano recital, at 


Mhe pupils of Mrs. A. M 


Fryeburg, Me., on the 11th. They were assisted by the 


Ladies’ Quartet and Osgood Pike, cornetist A large 
audience attended. 
\ piano recital was given by the pupils of T. Francis 


Crowley at the music store, Meriden, Conn., on the 16th 


were Miss Bessie O'Connell, soprano, and 


rhe soloists 
Orville Pailey, violinist 

Last week there was a recital of Christmas music in the 
by pupils of Mrs. F. S 
Miss Olive 


Danbury, Conn., 
Miss Fannie Close 


quartet 


School of Music 
Wardwell 


Julkley and a piano 


assisted by 


\ piano recital was given by Miss Staff and pupils, as 


sted by Mrs. Edna Bonnell Lucas and Miss Amelia 
Niederlander, at the home Mrs. W. H. Todhuntets 


Middletown, Conn t 
Mrs. Kate Ockleston-Lippa gave the third oi 
Her subject was 


on he 19th 
7 


a series Ol 


talks on music recently in Pittsburg, Pa 








Artistic Achievement,” and was illustrated by selections 
played by Mrs. and Miss Lippa 

The notable social and artistic event of the week, in 
Augusta, Ga., is Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon’s recital at 
Walker Hall, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Sewing Society 
of the First Presbyterian Church 
A. Milham, contralto of the St 
Church quartet, Rochester, N. Y will 
on February 6, and at the Winter Chautauqua 


Miss Josephine Peter's 


sing at a Concel 


in Elmira 
in Binghamton, on February 14 and 15 

The Sioux Falls Concert Company is composed of mem 
bers of the faculty of the 
Parkinson, first tenor; Ira Hamilton, second tenor ; 


Wm. W. Norton, 


Harry C 
A.W 


Sioux Falls College 


basso 


Norton, baritone; 


Mrs. Cecilia Meyering Rampe has resigned her position 
as soprano in the quartet at St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., the resignation to take effect on May 1, when she 
will begin her duties as soprano at the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

The fiith organ recital of the season was given at St 


Paul’s Church, Hoboken, N. J., 
Lord Marshall, assisted by Mrs. Alice Field and Walter 
R. Eichner. Mrs. Field is a pupil of Mr. Marshall, whose 
is at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y 


A concert was given by the Kelso School of Musical and 


on the 22d inst. by Harry 


studid 


Dramatic Art at the Presbyterian Church, LaGrange, II1., 
John E. Wade, Miss M. May 
Allen, pianist; Miss Nina Belle Edgar B 
Gordon, violinist, and Walter E 


January 17, by baritone ; 


Lamkin, reader 
Petry, pianist 
events of the season at 


One of the successful musical 


singhamton, N. Y., was the second recital given in W. H 
Hoerrner’s students’ course at his studio recently by Alfred 
B. Dixon, of New York; John Prindle Scott, of Oberlin 
College, with Miss Emma Willard Ely as accompanist 
Pittsburg (Pa 4 ! 


Miss 


Eloise 


\ pupils’ recital was given at the 
servatory of Music recently by the following pupils 
=llen Sommerville, Miss Vivian Charles, Miss 
Flagg, Miss Olive Hunter, Miss Mary Hunter, Thor Eng 
strom, Miss Acsa Ellis, Miss Rose Marsh, Edgar Flingen 
Miss Katherine Sadler, Miss Hale, Miss 
Black, Miss Hilda Friebertshauser, Miss Dora 


smith, Laura 


Helen 
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Engstrom, Miss Margaret Aiken, Miss Hannah Rhodes 
and Miss Harriet Leezer 

Miss Kate Fowler is to have a series of class musicales 
in Binghamton, N. Y., this winter. 

A piano recital was given at Sterling, Ill., by Herbert 
Johnson’s junior class in piano music, early in the month 

At the Opera House, in Canton, Me., on the 7th, and at 
the Music Hall in Dixfield, on January 8, were given the 
Wight and his chorus, assisted 
Miss Florence M 
Harlow & Brow 


closing concerts by W. S 
by W. H. Cook, tenor, of Lewiston; 
Russell, from Livermore Falls, and 
Orchestra 
Frederick W 
(Cal.) Amateur Orchestra, announces that he 
Several new players have al 
applied f Mr. Taylor has the 


promise of the support of a number of prominent amateurs 


1 ayior the conductor of the Oakland 


will shortly 
reorganize the orchestra 


ready membership, and 


scheme of reorganization 


; of 


One of the largest audiences since the inauguration o! 
of the season, by Pul 
Bangor, Me., on 


Symphony by the mu 


Brooks were 


the course attended the third concert 
len’s Symphony Orchestra, in City Hall 
Beethoven’s Fifth 
solos of Mrs 
the principal numbers on the program 


Mrs. Mabelle Hill True, of Laconia, N. H 


the 14th, when 


sicians, and the Rubina Ravi 


Miss Mar 


garet Gorham, of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Miss Julia Whitton 
3oston; Miss Mary Williams, of Montpelier, Vt.; Miss 
Katherine Gilbert, of Northfield, Vt.; Miss H. Julia Cross 
Montpelier, Vt., and H. H. Gorrell, of Concord, N. H 
were the soloists at Littleton, N. H., on the 17th 
Flavian Vanderveken, violin virtuoso, assisted by Mrs 
E. G. Worden, soprano, and Charles Doersam, pianis 
gave a recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George W 
Kear in Green Ridge, Pa. On this occasion M. Vander 
veken played on a genuine Antonius Stradivarius vi 
made 1714, and on a genuine viola Pietro Guarner 
Venice, made in 1695. 
Mrs J. A. Whiteside, secretary of the Music Teachers’ 


Association of California, was presented with a compl 

mentary letter and gold medal at the regular meeting of 
the members on January 8. The golden lyre, surrounded 
by laurel and stars, is suitably inscribed Mme. Ellen 
Coursen-Roeckel (president ) on behalf of the society 


made the presentation in a few well chosen words 


At the concert given by the pupils of Dr. H. J. Stewart 
val piano numbers 
were performed by Misses Jessie R. Carr, Edith B. Mills 
Frances M. Stewart, Winifred Jackson Leary and Jessie B 


in San Francisco, Ca last weel The 


Lyon. Vocal numbers were by Miss Mae Rose, Mis 
Florence Smith and Miss Juliet Greninger, Miss Grace 
Davis, Miss Ella McCloskey and Miss Alma Berglund 
The conservatory students of the college, Findlay, Oh 
gave a recital on the 15th nsisting of plat voca 
iolin and harp productions Piano solos were ren 
dered by Guy C. Latchaw, Frank H. Bond, Miss Mollie 


er and Johanna 


Miss Ethel 


lin and harp 


Miss Nina Carpent 


I 


y Miss Janet Carrothers 


Miss Eva Price 
Meyer; vocal solos | 
Moores and Miss Gertrude Maxwell, and a vic 
duet by Carl Webber and Carl Kobe 

The annual meeting of the Haydn Male Chorus was held 

Utica, N. Y., last 
William A. Williams, vice-president; secretary 
Williams; treasurer, John E. Williams; man 
Foulkes; director Prof. I I Daniel libra 
Williams; acc David Parry, Jr 
committee, the above named officers and Wil 
Williams, Harry P. Williams, Samuel E. Jones 

Roberts, Robert J. Roberts, Owen Owens 


Grose 


week George Aspina was electes 
president ; 
Morris G 
r, John B 


rian, Owen 


ympanist 
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PROGRAM of music pleased a large audience 


on the afternoon of January 24, at the Actors’ 


Church Alliance meeting in Parish House, St 
Timothy Church, New York. Performers in 
cluded Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, Mme. K. P. Walker, Mrs. 
Louisa Eldridge, Miss Feilding Roselle, Mrs. Hardy, Syd- 
ney Deane, James Wesley White and Grenville Kleiser. 
An attractive number was Kate Stella Burr’s new song, 
artistically sung by Mrs. Northrup, and admirably accom- 
panied by the talented composer. The musical portion of 
the event was under the able direction of Madame von 
Klenner. Interesting addresses were made by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Lubeck and Rev. Walter E. Bentley, and the ensu- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of the Actors’ Church Al 
liance assembled for their monthly reception desire to ex 
press their deep sympathy with His Royal and Imperial 
Majesty Edward VII., the Queen Consort, the royal fam 
ily, and the whole British nation in the irreparable loss 
that has fallen upon them in the death of the beloved 
sovereign, Queen Victoria, a kindly patron of the drama. 

Among those present were Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, Miss 
Rosa Rand, Mrs. Titchcumb, Mrs. Chandler Smith, Mrs. 
Hattie Neffin, Mrs. Mary Skinner, Mrs. Fred G. Ross, 
Miss Sara Palmer, Mrs. George W. Studdell, Wm. F. 
Owens, F. F. Mackay, Mrs. Bell Grey Taylor, Mrs. Pauline 
Willard Delisser, Miss Anne Warrington, Miss St. John, 
Mrs. Walter E. Bentley, Gustave Stryke and Mrs. Hel- 
muth 

The Amphion Male Chorus, of Newark, N. J., will give 
a concert on February 14. 

The Euterpean Ladies’ Chorus, of Columbus, Ohio. will 
give a concert next month 

In Carnegie Hall on February 19 the New York Banks’ 
Glee Club will give a concert. 

In Historical Hall, Taunton, Mass., the Ladies’ Musical 
Club gave a recital on January 22 

The Musical Club of Whitestone, L. L., 
\dolph Otto is director. 


has been reor 
ganized. 
In Orlando, Fla., a Treble Clef Club has been organized, 
with Miss M. Dawson as president. 
In Proctor, Vt., 
with Dr. J. W 
January 24 was the date of the Troy (N. Y.) Cecilian 


a choral society has just been organized, 
Avery as its president 


Choral Society’s twenty-fourth concert. 

C. C. Frick has succeeded Thomas H. Holland as di 
rector of the York (Pa.) Musical Association. 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Choral Club, which numbers 
over eighty members, is rehearsing ‘The Elijah.” 

The singing of Miss Ruby Cutter, the gifted soprano, 
aroused much enthusiasm, on January 16, at the fifth con- 


HEINRICH 


ME YN 


BARITONE. 


Vocal Studio: 200 West 57th Street. 
Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


OscarR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor,.and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














cert of the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society’s twenty-sixth sea 
son. 

Weber’s music was interpreted at a recital given on 
January 16 by the Rossini Club, of Portland, Me 

The Newburyport (Mass.) Choral Union is preparing a 
program for its public musical event on February 11. 

Before a large audience the Philharmonic Club, of Rut- 
land, Vt., presented an elaborate miscellaneous program 
on January 15 
Musical Club, of Ta 
Wash., has included a number of Brahms’ compositions 


This season the Ladies’ 
among its program features 

The Beethoven Choral Society, of Auburn, N. Y., is 
preparing an interesting program for a concert to take 
place in March. 

Mrs. Schrader, Mrs. Mandeville, Mrs. Toole and others 
took part in the Rochester (N. Y.) Tuesday Musicale’s 
recital on January 22. 

The Orange (N. J.) Musical Art Society's first concert 
of the season will take place in Commonwealth Hall, East 
Orange, on January 3! 

Miss Bissell and Mrs. C. S. Langdon were among those 
who took part in the Hartford (Conn.) Musical Club’s 
program on January 19 

A choral society has been established in Chester, Pa 
among the officers being Harry W. Rhodes, president, and 
Mrs. Fronefield, secretary 

Among attractive numbers presented this season by the 
Musical Club of Cynthiana, Ky., have been vocal selec- 
tions by Mrs. Fanniebelle Sutherland 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal, of January 13, 
Ig0I, contains an extensive account of the work accom- 
plished by the Apollo Club, of that city 

The Twentieth Century Music Club, of Atlanta, Ga., 
which was organized by Mrs. Harry W. Young, is fortu- 
ate in having a scholarship at its disposal 


This month a Morning Musical Club has been established 
in Paris, Ill., the officers including president, Mrs. J. E. 
Adams, and vice-president, Miss Lilian Nelson. 

Mrs. George W. Tew, mother of H. Whitney Tew, bas- 
o, of London, England, has been one of the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Mozart Club’s most prominent promoters. 

The St. Cecilia Club, of Gainesville, Tex., recently de- 
voted an afternoon to the study of Meyerbeer’s and Mosz- 
kowski’s compositions. Miss Carrie Edith McClure is 
corresponding secretary of this society. 

An enthusiastic club woman is Miss Ruby Gerard Braun, 
who is a member of the Philharmonic Club, of Newark, 
N. J.; the Tuesday Musical Club, of Orange, N. J.; the 





New York Woman’s String Orchestra and the Woman's 
Philharmonic Society, of New York. 

On January 15 the Orpheus Club, of Oakland, Cal., gave 
the third concert of its seventh season. 


Lotta Mills. 


M*: LOTTA MILLS has recently had success 
in Baltimore, at the Peabody Institute, at Nor 
folk, Va., and at Derby, Conn. 
more press notices. Others will be published later: 


Following are the Balti 


Miss Mills is a remarkably talented pianist, combining an ample 
technic with a fine musical conception and a refined taste. Her 
almost flawless nuance and perfect poise are particularly delightful 


Baltimore News, January 5, 1901. 


Miss Mills played Rubinstein’s Prelude, Liszt's transcription of 
Mendelssohn’s “On the Wings of Song,” 
in G minor and a Spanish Caprice by Moszkowski, in which she ex 


Rubinstein’s “‘Barcarolle” 


hibited grace, daintiness, brilliancy and dash, and great facility in 
execution.—Baltimore American, January 5, 1901 

The honors of the occasion were carried off by the pianist, who 
Miss Mills 


of the composi 


executed her part of the program in an artistic manner 
is a brilliant performer, and handles the intricacies 
tions essayed with exceptional ease 


She has a firm grasp and a touch that embraces both delicacy and 
power. In her scale vassages and arpeggios she gives evidence of 
excellent control of the keyboard 

Miss Mills was at her best in the Rubinstein Barcarolle in G 


minor, bringing to the surface all the beauty and grace of the com 
position. In the brilliant performance of the “Caprice Espagnole,”’ 
by Moszkowski, the soloist aroused great enthusiasm, the audience 
recalling her again and again. The attendance was exceptionally 


arge.— Baltimore Herald, January 5, 1901 


Francis Carrier. 


HE services of Francis Carrier, the baritone singer, 


have been in demand this season. Following are the 


press notices of his recent appearance at Albany: 


Francis Carrier, the soloist engaged for the occasion, has a fine 


and effective baritone nd notable dramatic force in his singing. In 


the Prologue from “Pagliacci,’”’ declamatory and intense, his bril 


liant operatic style was apparent, and in response to the very cordial 
applause, he sang in encore, “The Rosary,” to which he gave 
worthy and beautiful interpretation. A song of Tschaikowsky’s and 
a group of German Lieder were his further admirable ntributions 
the program.—Albany Argus, January 11, 10% 

The orchestra was assisted by Francis Carrier, who was warmly 
received and frequently encored.—Albany Press and Knickerbocker, 


January 11, 1901. 





Mr. Carrier has a superb baritone voice, and his group of songs 


showed his excellent training, both in dramatic force and beautiful 


interpretation.—Albany Times-Union, January 11, 1901 
Francis Carrier, the baritone, was the soloist. His singing was 


very acceptable, and delighted the audience.—-Albany Journal, Janu 


ary 11, 1901. 
Francis Carrier is eminently an artist. His singing pleased me 


greatly. It was artistic in style, his tones were well placed, and his 


enunciation excellent. His appearance at this concert was one of 


the delightful features.—Albany Sunday Press, January 13, 1901! 


The Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 


NTEREST in the approaching début of the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and its famous conductor, 
Hans Winderstein, at Carnegie Hall, on March 1, is most 
keen, and the management makes public some interesting 
and encouraging information with regard to the status 
and prospects of an enterprise, in whose success the music 
lovers of this city and elsewhere have a deep concern. It 
is announced that the demand for seats has been unexpect 
edly large, and the number of subscribers for the impend 
ing three concerts—March 1, 3 and 10, at Carnegie Hall 
is increasing daily. The public sale of seats will take place 
two weeks before the opening concert, and can be obtained 
at Carnegie Hall, Schuberth’s, and at the leading hotels 
Meantime applications for seats and boxes may be sent to 
the manager, Mrs. Norma Knupfel, at 138 Fifth avenue 


THE GREAT PIANIST 





HAROLD 


BAUER. 





Sole Direction: 


LOUDON G. 
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& BROOKLYN. 


3 OLLOWING its mistaken policy of giving its 
ey members double, triple and quadruple for their 
Kon money, the Brooklyn Institute gave an oper 

atic concert last Wednesday evening, at which 
ten big scenes from eight grand operas were presented. 
It is quite safe to state that one-half of the audience never 
witnessed an entire operatic performance, and probably 
beyond the over sung, maltreated “Faust” and the hack 
neyed irom Queen of 
mainder of the program was a sealed book to more than 


one-half the people in the hall. The Brooklyn Institute 
men and women of the prayer 


aria Gounod’s Sheba” the re 


audiences include many 
meeting type of Christian, a type that still believes the 
These 
good but Who 
It is all a fearful problem, this question of amuse 


theatre, ditto the opera, are institutions of the devil 


narrow minded people may be right 


knows? 
ment for the people. Emerson declares that “consistency 
is the virtue of small minds,” 
once if the Brooklyn saints, who frown upon the theatre 


and opera, cast a few sly winks at the Recording Angel. 


and so no one will object for 


and turned out more than 1,000 strong to listen to scenes 
eight 
iounded upon stories as wicked as wicked can be 


in concert form irom operas, six of which are 

Ihe singers provided for this brilliant concert by the 
Institute were excellent, and it must be recorded that the 
task which they essayed was no easy one There never 
was any doubt about Miss Minnie Tracey’s dramatic gifts, 
and last Wednesday evening, in the duet with Mme. Isa- 
belle Bouton, from Ponchielli’s opera, “La Gioconda,” the 
prima donna rose to positive heights as a dramatic singer 
It was all very realistic, and it was not exaggerated real- 
hapless Gioconda took 


Miss Tracey’s 


ism either, when we recall that the 
her own life in defending her womanhood. 
solo for the evening was the aria and scene on the Nile, 
Aida,” “Oh, Patria Mia!” 

admirably, and as skillfully and 
and surroundings 


irom Verdi's She sang this 
convincingly 


The 


audience, which received some of the concerted numbers 


number 


as if sung in operatic costume 
was thoroughly aroused by Miss Tracey’s 
singing from “Aida,” the prima 
donna sang very sweetly the pretty ballad, “’Twas April.” 
Miss Tracey also sang in the Quartet, from Beethoven’s 
Fidelio”; in the Quintet, from Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” 
and in the Trio, from Gounod’s “Faust,” and she sang all 


rather listlessly, 
and, after several recalls, 


this music without the assistance of the book Mis; 
lracey’s associates in the Beethoven Quartet, “He Doth 
to Me Incline,” were Madame Bouton, Theodore Van 


Yorx and Gwilym Miles. This same quartet, with the 
addition of John Young as second tenor, sang the Quin- 
tet from “Die Meistersinger.” Mr. Van Yorx and Mr. 
Miles sang in the Trio from “Faust,” with Miss Tracey. 
Mr. Van solo of the 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger,” 
rhe voice of this delightful American tenor 


melodious 


Yorx’s great evening was the 


“Prize and he sang it 
beautifully 
has improved wonderfully. Always a most 
and sympathetic organ, it has grown richer in the me 
dium register, and this enables him to sing heroic as well 
as lyric styles of music. He sang the Wagner solo with 
warmth and sincerity as well as beauty of tone, and, of 
course, was compelled to give an encore, selecting for this 
a simple and tender English ballad. 

That manly magnetic baritone, Gwilym Miles, received 
his usual ovation after singing his solo, “Vision Fugitive,” 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and for his encore gave the 
ever by Schumann. Miles 


sang better than ever, and the purity of his voice was, as 


welcome “Two Grenadiers,” 
ever, shown in the solos as well as in the concerted musi 
Miles and Madame Bouton sang the beautiful duet, “La 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” and the 


voices of the two singers blended well together. Madam« 


ci Darem,” from 
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Bouton sang for her solo the more familiar aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” with more zeal than artistic 
audience, however, compelled her t 
give an encore. Like Madame Bouton, Mr 
newcomer before the Institute, and his solo for the 
“John” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” 


and he sang it very sympathetically 


distinction. The 
Young is a 
even 


ing was the aria, 


One of the most attractive concerted numbers of the 


evening, and the only unoperatic selection 
trio from Chadwick’s cantata, “The Lily Nymph.” The 
Van Yorx 


three singers, Messrs Young and Miles, cov 


ered themselves with glory, and the audience compelled 
4 repetition of a part of the trio 
The “Faust” trio went finely and very appropriately 
closed a most interesting musical evening 
© Ae 
Mme. Annie May Tischer, the soprano singer and 


teacher, gave an analytical vocal recital at the Venth Col- 
lege of Music last Wednesday evening. She was assisted 
by Mme. Lydia Venth and Miss Elsa Venth 
©®A® 

The Prospect Heights Choral Society opened its fifth 
season with a concert Tuesday evening, January 22, in the 
First Dutch Reformed Church, corner Seventh avenue and 
From all accounts the singing by this so 
Tue Musicat Courrer’s rep 


Carroll street 
ciety was not remarkable 
resentative was engaged elsewhere, and so was obliged to 


miss the concert. The following is an extract from the 
Brooklyn Eagle’s report of the concert: 
Five seasons under the direction of H. E. H. Benedict have re 


sulted in a chorus which attacks promptly, sings well in tune and in 


time with the leader's baton and with considerable confidence, but 
lacks in spirit or ginger There is n loubt, however, that this is 
in part due to the despairingly insipid compositi 


cal committee select. It would be unnatural t work up so muc 








enthusiasm over them. The numbers which the chorus present 

were “King Eric,”” by Rheinberger; “In Apr Time t Pinsuti; 
“A Romance of Love,” by Heinrich Hoffman. This latter composi 
tion was started bravely and witli ynsiderable dash, but this was 
necessary, in order t reach the end, for onsisted f twenty 
stanzas of from four to eleven lines in length, and every other 
stanza was repeated. Dudley Buck's beautiful “Robin Adair” was 
sung, but the comparison with the Apollo Club’s splendid interpreta 
tion of the same song made it sound tame. The chorus showed that 
t had been drilled and trained with no end of pains acks s 
much in enthusiasm and force that more attention s! 1 be paid t 


hat side of its work 
Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, and Gwilym Miles, baritone, assisted the 
Moszkowski with 


for the left 


society. The former played a waltz by great 
brilliancy, and when encored performed a composition 
hand with remarkable dash and facility. Leter she pl 
bers, “Rigaudon,” by Raff, and “Allegro Appassionate,” by Saint 


Saéns. Mr 


yed two nur 
Miles sang three Hungarian melodies with great vigor 


and expression. If the singers of the chorus could have caught some 





{ his virile method of singing it would have made a 
n the effect. He also sang “When Thou Art Near Me,” by Loehr 
As encores he was heard in “My Rosary” and a humorous ballad 


vast difference 





®A©® 
Miss Anna Winkopp, contralto, assisted the 
pils of Hugo Troetschel at that teacher's recital in Wiss 


ner Hall, lack of 


space, the program crowded out last week is here repro 


piano pu 


Monday evening, January 21 For 


duced 

Duo, Overture to Rosamund Schubert 

Misses Louisa Kern, Lillie 
lroetschel 


Muth, Else Muth and Hugo 


Pilgrims’ Chorus sie einike : Wagner 
Master Otto Rettberg 
Concerto in A major (first movement). 
Miss Elinor Koch 
Alto solo, Morgen sende ich dir Veilchen 


Miss Anna Winkopp 


Mozart 
Meyer-Helmund 


Soirées de Vienne Schubert-Liszt 


Miss Else Muth. 


PUREE coe veves ‘conceose>+eeseneces Grieg 


An den 


Liszt 


Rhapsodie, No. 2......... . 
Miss Henrietta Doscher 


Alto solo, Sapphische Ode. Brahms 
Miss Anna Winkopp 
Spielende Miicken. ; Meyer-Olbersleben 
Miss Lillie Muth 
Fantaisie iber Ungarische Volkslieder..... Liszt 
Miss Louisa Kern 
©®A® 


Miss Minnie E 
Choral Art 


Brooklyn 


Society and a young woman prominent in 


Gallagher, a member of the 


musical circles, was married last Wednesday morning to 
McNamara, of Hoboken, N J The 
John’s Chapel, on Cler 
Bishop 
Righ 


Dr. Thomas C 
ceremony was performed at St 
mont avenue, near Greene avenue, Brooklyn. The 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Long Island, the 
Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, officiated at the nuptial mass, 


assisted by clergymen from Brooklyn, Manhattan, Hobo 
ken and from surrounding Long Island villages. The 
musical program was very elaborate Phe Choral Art 
Society, under the direction of its conductor, Mr. Downs 
sang the “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin,” the “Kyri 
from Gounod’s “Mass to St. Cecelia,” an Ave Maria 


Sanctus” and “Benedictus” by Rhine 


by Arcadet, and a 
Gounod’s “Agnus Dei” was solo by 
Kaiser, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
string quartet After the 
Wedding March’ 
Gallagher attended the bride, and the 
was filled by Dr. D. J. Murphy, of Manhattan. The ush 
McNeil and Eagan, of Manhattan; Dr 
Byrnes and John 
The bride was given away by Oswald Maune, 


berger. sung as 


Besides the organ, a 
benediction the Men 
Miss Gertru 


best mat 


assisted 
delssohn was played 


post oi 


ers were Drs 

Joseph Gallagher, James Archer, of 

Brooklyn 

vice-president of the Blumenberg Press 
®©®Ae 

rhe Haydn String Quartet gave its fourth musicale. at 

»olos 


Engel, and 


the Crescent Athletic Club last Sunday afternoon 


were played by the first violinist, Carl Hugo 


cellist, Beyer- Hane As announced in 


by the Herman 


Ine Musicat Courier last week, the Haydn Quartet was 
organized by three members of the late Kaltenborn Quar 
tet-— Messrs I 


member of the 


Engel, Beyer-Hane and Banck The new 


organization is Frederick Ortman, the 


second violinist. It is greatly to the credit of a semi-socia 


club that it prefers music of the exalted 


semi-sporting 
chamber music style to rag-time 
OA. 

lo-night (Wednesday) Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, and 


Leopold Winkler, pianist, will give a recital before th 


Brooklyn Institute The program for this concert w 
published in THe MusicaLt Courter last week 
©@AaAe 
It is a pleasure announce that the chamber mus 
committee of the Brooklyn Institute Department of Mu 


sic, having seen the error of its way, has engaged a loca 


quartet to give one concert. The organization selected for 


this distinction is the Dannreuther Quartet, a dignified 


scholarly and musicianly body of musicians The dat 


of the Dannreuther concert is Wed: esday evening, Febru 
ary 27. The program ought to attract a large audien 
music lovers to Association Hall. Here it is 
Quartet in G major.. Moza 
The Dannreuther Quartet 
A Group of Songs 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Haydn 
I Know a Bank Parker 
Song of Love Nevin 
A Song of Sunshine Goring Thon 
Miss Alice Merritt 
Quartet in C major, op. 65 (new) Napravnik 
The Dannreuther Quartet 
Chant sans paroles Van Goen 
Cello 
Rond& Socherir 


. Emil Schenk 
A Group of Songs 
Die Lorelei Liszt 
Feldensamkeit Brahm 
Schubert 


Gretchen am Spinnrade 


Miss Alice Merritt 


Quartet in A major, op. 41. Schuma 
The Dannreuther Quartet 
Miss Bessie Bowman. 
ISS BESSIE BOWMAN, daughter of E. M. Bow 


man, a contralto of excellent present development 
and still better promise, sang with success last Wednesday 
evening in a concert at the Central Baptist Church, Brook 
lyn, E. D. Miss Bowman’s selections were Minetti’s “Come, 
Live With Me,” Goring Thomas’ “Under the Rose” and 
Denza’s ‘““May Morning,” and in these songs she exploited 
a voice of ample power, wide range, lovely quality and 
beautifully placed. 
speak the musical atmosphere into which she was born and 


Her phrasing and interpretation be 


in which she has since moved. 
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24 
Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, January 20, 10! 


HE program of the third Boston Symphony concert 
was quite European in its make-up, containing, as 
it did, practically two symphonies 
It comprised: 
Schumann 


Haydn 
. Tschaikowsky 


Q verture, Scherzo and Finale 


Concerto for violoncello, D major 
Symphony No. 5 

The charming and inspiriting Schumann composition 
Tschaikowsky 
Symphony, heard Mr 
Gericke give so satisfying an interpretation of an ultra 
work. it was read with romantic fire and played 
with dramatic spirit and exquisite finish. 
Hugo Becker had not over 


was inimitably played. As to the great 


Baltimoreans have never before 


modern 

The advance notices of 
estimated him, for he is a noble artist, possessing a pure, 
warm, velvety tone, a marvelous technical mastery and a 
well modulated musical temperament. 


@®aAae 


An excellent concert was that given at the Phoenix Club 
on Wednesday evening in the ballroom of its handsome 
clubhouse on Eutaw place. 

rhe soloists were Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fritz 
Kreisler and Mrs. Dorothy Harvey. 

\s Madame Zeisler does not play in public here this 
season, those who heard her the other evening were par- 
ticularly privileged. One would like a long list of super- 
latives and exclamation points in chronicling her playing, 
jor she is a marvelous pianist. It is superfluous at this 
late day to speak of her extraordinary technic, her splen 
did intellect, her fiery temperament. 

But what impresses one more fully each time is the per 
fect blending, in the woman, of virile force and tenderness, 
of the intellectual and the emotional 

Mr. Kreisler was heard in Baltimore for the first time 
since his appearance here years ago with Moriz Rosenthal 
Che remarkable boy violinist has become a more remark 
able man 

He is equipped with all the virtuoso and musical qualities 
that belong to the great artist. His tone is extraordinarily 
beautiful and his style always convincing 

Mrs has 
and expression 


Miss Clara Ascherfeld, of this city, was the accompanist 


Havey very good voice and sings with finish 


rhe program follows: 
Andante con Variazione, from Sonata, op. 47 Beetl 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler and Fritz Kreisle 
\ria, Chere Nuit Bachelet 
Mrs. Dorothy Harvey 
Song Without Words, op. 62, No. ¢ 
Song Without Words, op. 67, No. 4 


Hark, Hark, the Lark! (by request) 


Erlking (by request) 








Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Concerto Mendelss 
Andante and Finale 
Fritz Kreisler 
Songs 
Harpenmadchens Lied... Saar 
Ni j’amais, ni toujours Old rrenc 
the Danza Chadwick 
Mrs. Dorothy Harvey 
Berceuse, Op. 57 Chopin 
>, op. 70, No. 1 Chopin 
Caprice Espagnol, op. 37 ; Moszkowsk 


mA 


| 
: 





ot concerts next season. 


.... Tschaikowsky 
Wieniawski 


Chansons Sans Paroles.. 


Polonaise, D major 


®A® 
There was given at Music Hall recently a concert by F 
H. Grattan, an excellent violinist 


JANUARY 27, 1901. 

Ihe only concert of the week was that of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra at Music Hall, Wednesday evening. Owing to 
the late arrival of the players’ instruments from Washing 
ton, where there was given a concert in the afternoon, the 
Baltimore concert did not begin until g o’clock. A large 
organization cannot give two performances one day, with 
justice to both, as the Baltimore audience discovered the 
other evening. 

The chief interest of the concert was the soloist, Enrico 
Toselli, the young Italian His selection of the 
Martucci Concerto was not a happy one for a début. A 
familiar work would have been a wiser choice; besides, the 
Martucci is not grateful, though it bristles with difficulties, 
At any rate, it did 
been 


pianist. 


and, what is more, it is not beautiful. 
not appear so at a first hearing, which may have 
largely due to the ragged accompaniment. 

loselli is certainly wonderfully equipped, for there is 
evidently nothing beyond him technically, and he is greatly 
gifted musically. 

His solos, Gavotte No. 4, 
op. 9, No. 2, 
gave him more opportunity for displaying his musical tem 


Handel-Martucci; Nocturne, 


Chopin, and Rubinstein’s A major Etude 
and excellent schooling than did the concerto, 


Handel number, which was delightfully 


perament 
particularly the 
boy’s success was unequivocal, and he has 


Musical Art Club, at 


Jaltimore notices of Tosel 


given Phe 
been engaged for the concert of the 
Music Hall, on 


li’s playing will be found in another column 


February 21 


Last Friday being St. Paul 
song was given at old St. Paul’s Church at 8 p. m 
The choir, under the directorship of Miles Farrow, sang 


s Day, a special choral even 


the following, with the assistance of Charles H. Harding 


basso, and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone: 
“Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittis,” in G, by Dr 
Hodges; Lord Thou \lone Art God,” “To God on 


Thou, the True and Only Light,” “Happy and 


‘O God, Have Mercy,” all irom 


High,” “O 
Blest,” 


Mendelssohn's “St 


and the bass solo 


Paul”: a duet for two bassos, “ I Will 


Love Thee, O Lord,” Hodges, the service concluding with 
the “Te Deum,” by Dr. Martin, in C, and Stainer’s “Seven- 
fold Amet 
©®AaA® 
Miles Farrow has accepted an invitation to deliver a 


} 


lecture before the Fifth Grade Association of Public School 


Teachers, on the subject of voice production. The lecture 


which will take place on February 1, will be a clinical ex 
with illustrations from life 


EuUTERP! 


position ot the subject 


Morgan String Quartet. 


Ihe second and last of the evenings by the Morgan 
Miss Geraldine Morgan is the 


February 


String Quartet, of whict 


principal, is announced for Tuesday evening, 
12, in Mendelssohn. The success won by the quartet at 
their first concert has been so gratifying to the different 


members that they have decided to give a larger number 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Clavier School Recital. 


66 HE best yet” was the verdict of those who listened 
to the recital at the Clavier Company School 
Thursday evening. And, indeed, each number was so per 
fectly given that, as one enthusiastic listener remarked. “It 
is the most perfect recital I have listened to 
There is such a delightful musical atmosphere in this 
school, the pupils are all so in love with their work and so 
enthusiastic over their teachers, Mr. Virgil and Mr. Fabian, 
under whose united genius they are developing into pianists 
whose playing can never fail to be interesting 
Sonata, op. 42, First Movement Schubert 
John Rebarer 
Nocturne Schumanr 
Miss Pertha Kilian 
Mac Dowell 
MacDowell 


MacDowell 


Song (Sea Pieces) 
Nautilus (Sea Pieces) 
Shadow Dance 

Miss Winnifred Willett 


Rustle of Spring Sinding 
(ravot sach-Saint-Saens 
Verlee \ Jervis 
REMARKS.—Subject: Objects and Aims of the nternational So 
ciety of Piano Teachers and Players. 

A. K. Virgil 


FECHNICAL LLLUSTRATIONS 
L’ Alouette Balakirew 
Miss Bertha Hoberg 
Selection 
Miss Harriette Brower 
! Grieg 
Mac Dowell 


Schmetteriing 
Hungarian 

Miss Eleanor Foster 
Réverie Schutt 


Moment Musical Schubert 
John Rebarer 
minor Chopin 


Miss Florence Dodd 


Rallade, G 


number on this particular 
Ballade 
Mr. Jervis never played better, and Miss Hoberg and Miss 


Perhaps the most effective 


evening was Miss Dodd’s playing of the G minor 
Foster were, as usual, delightful to listen to 

It was announced to the students that during the coming 
lalks on the of the Nibelung’ 
Raymond Brown. Spec 


month “Four Musical Ring 


will be given by Mrs al rates have 


been made for the students and their friends 


Phe first lecture will be “The Rheingold,” on Monday 


evening, February 11; “The Walkiire,”’ Tuesday, February 


19 Siegiried,” Tuesday February 20 Gotterdan 


erung.”” Tuesday, March 5 


Stella Prince Stocker and Arthur, the Boy Soprano. 


RS. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER and Arthur 
M the boy soprano, have been busy with lecture-re 
citals and other musical work They have appeared in 
Chicago with the Archer Club and in the Oak Park Con 
gregational Church, in Springfield, Il, with the Woman 
Club, and at the home of Miss Bessie Brinkerhoff, in Hib 
bing, Minn., in the Opera House, and under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Church; at the Ely Opera House, under 


Minn 
Pres 


auspices Of the 


the auspices of the Presbyterian Church; at Duluth 
Cecilian Society; at West Duluth, in the 
under th 
Miss Ida Stewart, ir 
under the auspices of the High School: in 
Woman's Club; in Jackson 
ville, with the Woman’s Club, two recitals; in Weldon, III 
in West Superior, Wis 


Ind., with 


with the 


byterian church; at Quincy, IIl., 


Conservatory, and at the home of 
Muscatine, Ia 
Bloomington, IIl., with the 
with the Ideal Improvement Club 
church 


in the Congregational in Lafayette 








Bloomfield 


ALINE B. STORY, 


Season 1900-1901. 








x. Zeisler. 


WM. H. 


SONG RECITALS. 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 224 St., NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADORESS : 
610 N. Srw Srreer, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Oratorie and Concert. 


WILLIAMS 


TENOR. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSCAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 
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the Matinee Musicale Club; in Vandalia til under the Buck-Riesberg Song Recital. 


auspices of the Presbyterian Church. In February they 
tened will appear at Wellesley College and in New York. They 
bchoo! are having, among other engagements, dates with Profes- 
p per sor Clarke in his exposition of the Tissot pictures, at the 
1. “Tt Y. M. C. A,; in Gustav Becker's lecture-recital course 


and in the New York city course of lectures for the people 


HE friends of Dudley Buck, Jr., and F. W 
Riesberg, to the number of 700, gathered a 
Knabe Hall last Wednesday afternoon to at 
tend their lecture-song recital, with the addi 


















tional attraction of the violinist, Miss Geraldine Morgan 





1 this « S& Wee ’ — s for next 
Mrs. Stocker is already making arrangements for next 214 the elder Buck as accompanist to his own compos 
nd so season. Early in the spring she will take Arthur, and ,; m 
abian, “le ter. for z sical to ( ( c ' ; 
; Clara, her daughter, for a musical tour through Germany An unusual program was given, as follows 
anists, They expect to find many musical curios which will en 
ss . . © Doubting Heart Liddle 
‘hance the value of their lecture-recitals Dewan, Geatle Flowes Bennett 
hubert = Ihe Asra Rubinstein 
He and She Liddle 
amen Central Baptist Church Choir. The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest Parker 
Violin Solo, Sonata Nardin 
Dowell HE new choir which E. M. Bowman organized this 
Dowell winter at the Central Baptist Church, Brooklyn, sang 
Dowell 


' 


for the first time on Sunday, January 20, and again at the 


services last Sunday, January 27. Strange to say, the new 


inding oe 
Saens choir needs sopranos Among the other voices, the bal 
ance is already excellent, that of the basses being remark 
ul So , . 
able As previously stated in Tue Musica Courter, Mr 


Bowman conducts the rehearsals of the new choir, selects 
the music, etc., and then leaves the conducting of the Sun 
day services to the assistant organist and choirmaste: 
oes Mr. Bowman directs the Sunday musical services at the 
Baptist Temple, and the new choir in the Eastern Distric 
s modeled upon the same lines 
Grieg rhe musical numbers at the Central Baptist Church last 


Jowell : 
Sunday were as follows 











Schiitt Praise Ye the Father Gounod 
t a No Shadows Yonder ..Gau . - 
ubert . : DUDLEY BUCK, JR., Tenor. 
From Egypt's Bondage Page 
om TI T oodward 
hopin Far Fr Their Home W oodwar , —— Buck 
The Lord’s Prayer jowman , 2 . 
, The Silent World Is Sleeping Buck 
Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee Schumann a 
! the Tempest Buck 
cula Angels’ Song sullivas 
Accompanied by the 
lade y ; , ; 
Violin Solo, Mazurka Zarzyck 
Miss Die Stille Wasserose Kuecker 
Volpe-Bernstein Pupils’ Recital. lorna Denz 
ning : Mary of Argyle Nelsor 
- HE pupils of Arnold Volpe and Eugene Bernsiet The Erlking Schubert 
ung ; sell ‘ ttl i 
have gave a Saas. Fart recent at the studio ot the twe Here there was much variety r: ving . the Amer 
artists, 160 East Seventieth street \ large audience en an composer to the classic Germat 4's nterpretec 
oyed the playing of the young musicia le musica 
nday ' : os ab hge: 
, numbers heard at the recital follow 
uary 
) Violin, Second Air Varie Vieuxtemy 
_ M Max J 
Piano, Concert n E flat 1 ! I \ r t Weber 
M Sar Sak 
Violin, Concer N A minor (1 M Rode 
ano. Master Lo | 
Piano, Conce C mit (First M Beetl 
hur Cadenza by Re ke 
re Miss E abeth M lelke 
1 it Violin, Concert Romantidue Godard 
Allegretto Moderato. Recitat \dagio non troppo 
on 
Master Max Sarr 
an ge ee Weber 
lib \ Victoria ‘ 
ces V n, Hung R dy Hauser 
der M er Harr We " 
nn 
' F. W. RIESBERG Pianist-accompanist. 
res “aa 
Concert at the Beethoven Conservatory of Music. 
tine vith intelligence and musical feeling, refined and effective 
" A T the Beethoven Conservatory of Music, St. Louis, with no straining after effect. Mr. Buck was in goo 
in Mo., an artistic program was presented on the after voice, and sang with much freedom, his high notes espe 
on noon of January 19, when an appreciative audience heard cially clear and true Liddle’s love song appealed to 
it piano, violin and vocal mpositions. Miss R. Belcout ill, while Parker's old English Madrigal received just 
1s pianist, played Silas’ “Fantaisia,” which was fcllowed by the right touch. “The Silent Pond Lily” was given a 
th Miss L. Priester’s interpretation of Raff's “Lorelei.” Other beautiful interpretation, with its mystic German idealisn 
— promising performers were Miss O. Stark, vocalist; Miss and Schubert’s “Erlking” was dramatic in the extreme 
L. Musick, pianist; Miss A. Baier, pianist; Master Sey The ovation accorded the senior Buck must have 
mour (pupil of C. Jacob), violinist; Miss A. M. Loewen varmed the cockles of his heart. Singers were there by 
stein, pianist; Miss M. Ryan, pianist; Miss K. Groshke, hundreds, church singers especially, and most of them has 


pianist; Miss S. Kuttner, vocalist; Miss E. Webb, pianist, never seen him, so they poured into his ears a volume 
5 and E. Allen Taussig. vocalist. The Beethoven Conserva-  hand-clapping that fairly raised the roof. Mr. Buck's re 
tory of Music is to be congratulated upon the satisfactory marks on the salient points of each song were ever apropos, 
progress, which, as this recital exemplifies, it is making. his explanation of the composer's intention to the point 











Supreme Master of the ’Cello.” 
(HAMBURGER NACHRICHTEN.) 


IN AMERICA: 
oo Appress: THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


January, February 





and March. ee 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
rani deer Mr. ARTHUR WHITING, | 
Recital Western Tour, January, 1901. 
aT, posers ress M. E. DORMAN, 246 Fifth Ave., New York, 
os me oa For Ns aon and Program 
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ind not too technical, so that even one uninitiated in th 


al could understand. These remaiks lent additiona 
uttractiveness to the program, and proved highly enjoy 
ible, because they were instructive and terse 
Miss Morgan played her sonata with classic repose and 
broad tone, and the Zarzycki Mazurka with much das} 


She. too, received enthusiastic applause, and the knowledg 


f intense interest in all she did Her obligate 

Denza song heightened the effect great Of Accompar 
st F. W. Riesberg there need only be said that he was a 
isual highly efficient, aiding and abetting the singe 

ill times, without obtrusiveness nd at the same 


proving 


equippe d 


Remarkable Concert. 


piers evening last, wh« e Mar e S 
near relative to the King Portugal nad his first ap 
earance be re New Y« idiet Ma »S 
x e planis p the re 
rt M wis re phy 
lisplayed a b , p 
her powe Sruct y b re 
re t | ig ble pre 
int ww Nan 1 x c i t \\ 
stency 1 ep! ine rf ‘ ‘ ce 
us Am 1 el d! ~ these . 
s e bee pre t | c I 
entte P y } e re ) nd nh 
knowledge essing g its mult 
d s features. B iS oss 
lly tnere 2 eT V 
\ 7 terpre r eric 
Ir cw rie A i i i 
ature, \ r H: ) end t e resu 
secured His numbers included the Bartered Brid 
Overture, Smetana Drear ’antomime Musi Han 
ind Gretel”). Humperdinck, and Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Slay the last named mntribution the most 
eptable ‘ e¢ \ Ha Is) ] d 
yutable es ability W d be i ing te 
bserve he rapid developm« « inen rga i 
iT | skilled b 


Eduard Herrmann’s Pupils. 
Te ARD HERRMANN, the New York violinist and 


instructor, is busily e1 gaged n teac nga irg@e clas 
f pupils, a number of whom are members of Mr. Lach 
nund’s Woman’s String Orchestra In June Mr. and Mrs 


Herrmann will go t oe x Lake, in the Adirondack 





whither they will be accompanied by enthu 
tudents who will remain with them until October, when 
Mr. Herrmann expects to resume professional duties i 


this city 


Among those who have studied successfully under tl 
musician’s guidance are Mr. Farnham, who teaches fifty 
pupils, at Waterbury, Con Miss Corinne Flint, of New 
York, and Frederick Flint, now of Leipsic, Germany. Con 
cerning the progress made in her husband’s studio Mrs 
Herrmann, who is sister of Professor v. Bernhard, directer 
»f the St. Petersburg Conservatory, is much interested 

Bennett’s Recitative Study. 

S. C. Bennett, the vocal teacher, has recently compiled a 
book of Recitative Study The selections include “Judas 
Maccabeus,” ‘Samson,’ The Creation La Sonnam 
bula Mignon,” “Il Trovatore,” &c., all aranged with 


piano accompaniments. Pupils and teachers will find thi 
a useful book The publisher is A. W. Tams 
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STRING QUARTET. 
Formerly members of the late 
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A Brief Comment on “Anglo-American Indignation ” 
Article by A. G. Corrieri in the Gazzetta 
Musicale, Milan. 

S an American, resident at present in Italy, and 
retaining a naturally warm and passionate love 
for my mother country, which, however, does 
not exclude a high degree of admiration and 
sympathy for Italy and for the personality and 

genius of Italian musicians, I cannot refrain from stigma- 





tizing the article referred to above as a most deplorable 
demonstration of ignorant self-satisfaction and an expres- 
ion as devoid of dignity as lacking in adherence to truth. 

The writer takes advantage of an article in a Boston 
periodical to inveigh in the most sarcastic and vindictive 
tanner against Americanism in music. And to further 
vent his spleen against Americans he calls Mr. Runciman 
an “Anglo-American” critic, taking him to task most se- 
verely for having expressed an adverse opinion on Puc- 
cini’s ‘La Tosca.”’ For my part, I do not believe that either 
Puccini or his operas have need of a champion, and cer- 
tainly not one of Mr. Corrieri’s type, who evidences so 
grossly that lack of dignity and the essence of verity which 
should permeate all public expression. The writer also 
ails to remember in his ridicule of the Musical Record 
that it is a periodical fully equal in importance and stand- 
ing to the Gazzetta Musicale, and is precisely of the same 
description, namely, the organ of a publishing house. 

Mr. Corrieri does not comprehend, surely—which fact 
is of itself an evidence of the shallowness of his knowledge 
f the subject—that Italy no longer occupies a foremost 
place in the present conditions of the musical world; that 
the Italian musician of to-day mistakes the lustre of tra- 
lition for present greatness, which is remarkable, com- 
paratively speaking, for its absence. He must remember 
that one man alone, and that a German, Wagner, was cap- 
able of shaking the Italian school to its foundation, and 
that from Verdi to Galeotti no composer has been able to 
orego the influegce of his teachings. Art is universal, 
but I regret to say that at present Italy is not one of the 
oremost exponents of this principle of universality in 
music 

Let us take, for instance, the present status of Italian 
opera as a proof of my assertion. While Italian opera 
was formerly universal, it is now almost confined to the 
comparatively small territory comprised by Italy, Spain, 
Argentine Republic. I say confined to 


Portugal and the 
this territory, because it is evident to anyone who is au 
ourant with operatic performance that in all the rest of 
the civilized world Italian opera does not attain even 5 
of performance. Notable examples of this are 
the theatres: Metropolitan Opera, New York; Covent 
Garden, London; L’Opéra, Paris, and the many important 
theatres of Germany, &c., where Italian opera, antique and 
modern, plays a minor and unimportant part; in fact, the 
performances of Italian opera in all of these places are 
not excite the attention which formerly was 


per cent 


rare, and do 
the case 

This condition also extends to artists as well. Thus the 
field of the Italian operatic artist may be also considered 
as restricted to the territory above mentioned. In France 
the Italian artist is neither required nor desired; in London 
and New York the percentage of Italian artists in the 
aggregate is most insignificant, and in Germany they may 
be considered as not to exist, generally speaking, as the 
examples to the contrary are so isolated as to prove the 
rule 

The last attempt at Italian opera in New York proved a 
imentable failure; such was also the case at London and 





at Paris. In Berlin a short season of Italian opera ob- 
tained immense success; the prima donna was Marcella 
Sembrich, a German. 

And yet the present status of Italian music is opera. 
Symphonic music is not produced because there is no de- 
mand for it. The trend of musical taste in Italy is dis- 
tinctively melodramatic; the public does not care for the 
purest form of music, symphony. Strictly speaking there 
are no regularly organized orchestral or symphonic bodies 
in Italy outside of those which convene for the customary 
three or four concerts per year, the attendance to which 
is so limited to a certain class that their importance is 
absolutely minimum. 

©AaA® 


In view of these facts it may be pertinently demanded 
of Mr. Corrieri the foundation of his presumptuous and 
arrogant derision of the American musical institution. 

Each musical season the United States extends its hos- 
pitality to many of the world’s greatest and most repre- 
sentative artists and musicians; composers, directors, op- 
eratic and concert vocalists and instrumentalists of all 
kinds find appreciative and hearty welcome from our pub- 
lic, ever ready to appreciate and applaud genius and merit, 
which to it has no nationality. 

On the contrary, in Italy there reigns a most arrogant 
and deluded conservatism, and I believe this very spirit of 
conservatism is the dominant principle of the comparative 
stagnant condition of the Italian musical institution. To 
the Italians all music and interpretation are confined to the 
Italian musician and artist, and with this idea in mind he 
would refuse to attend, in Italy, a performance of German 
opera in German or French opera in French, and English 
opera in any language would represent a principle devoid 
of reason. A case in point is that of Agnes Sorma, a 
German artist, who is considered to rank on a par with 
Eleonora Duse, who, with her company, recently made a 
tour through Italy, and to very poorly attended houses. 
the spectators being all Germans, as the Italians have no 
desire to attend a performance in German, no matter what 
the merit of the artist. 

®A® 

What would Italy do without the immense revenue it de- 
rives from the countless number of foreigners, largely 
Americans and English, who throng to pay their homage 
to the art monuments of old Italy? Nobody comes to see 
modern Italy; it is the evidences of past greatness they 
desire to see. 

And the Americans and English who come to study 
singing in Italy (they go to Germany to study music), 
what an aid to the self-styled maestri, many of whom 
would not earn a subsistence without this aid! 

And does not the very fact of these Americans and Eng- 
lish coming to Italy for study demonstrate to Mr. Cor- 
rieri a certain degree of culture, for to acquire wisdom one 
must first realize his own ignorance. 


©®A® 


As a result of this conservatism Italy is rapidly losing 
prominence in the musical world: musical production is 
hampered by it, and the greater Italian artists seek fame 
and fortune away from the meretricious and hypocritical 
conservatism of their native land. 

Therefore, as an ardent admirer and advocate of Italian 
music and musicians, and as one who uses his every ef- 
fort to further the advancement of Italian music and musi- 
cians in America, and being a firm believer in the inherent 
worth and extraordinary gifts of the Italian musician, I 
would suggest to the mouthpiece of the Ricordi publish- 
ing house, viz.: Mr. Corrieri, that, instead of wasting his 
time and occupying fruitlessly the space of the journal for 
which he writes with ridiculous complaints of unjust and 
ignorant criticism he should seek to make his countrymen 
aware of the debilitated condition of music in Italy and 
labor to discover the means of its advancement. 
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Renato Brogi, the young Florentine composer whose ex- 
ceptional gifts have brought him deserved prominence of 
late, gave a concert recently, the program of which was 
made up entirely of his own compositions. Brogi’s first 
opera, “La prima notte,” which won second prize in the 
Steiner composition at Vienna, and was subsequently, some 
two years back, performed at the Teatro Pagliano, Flor- 
ence, demonstrated most strongly operatic talent and an in- 
dividuality and geniality of musical invention worthy of 
serious consideration, so that the announcement of a con- 
cert of his own compositions immediately awakened inter 
est. The following is the program: 

Quartet in B flat for two violins, viola and violoncello. 
Songs- 
Il Giardino. 
Qui, fra le braccia mic 
Me I’attesa d’Amore. 
Amore assiderato. 
Romanza Appassionata for violin 
Songs-— 
In riva al mac¢g 
Religione d’Amore 
Barcarolle for piano. 
Valse. 
Songs 
Aspettando 
Desio. 
Cantabile of Walter from Fla Prima Notte 

I was unfortunately in Milan at the time of this concert 
and am not therefore able to comment on it, the local 
papers, however, may be quoted as follows: 

rhe concert given by Maestro Brogi resulted in a great, complete 
triumph, as an able pianist and also as an inspired and applauded 


composer.—I] Fieramosca. 


Maestro Brogi is meritedly esteemed for his genius and his great 


musical doctrine. He is one of the foremost among our young mu 


sicians, * * * Brogi proved himself to be most expert in his treat 
ment of composition of divers category from music da camera, the 
classic style, and the lighter kind.—La Mazione 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by Arthur 
NikiSch, will make a tour next spring, which will comprise 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Genoa, Milan and Turin. Last spring the orchestra gave 
concerts in Venice, Bologna, Milan and Turin, in each case 


the result being most satisfactory, artistically and finan 


several Italian cities, viz.: 


cially. 

Henrietta Godard, soprano, who studied here with Maes 
tro Vannini, is about to make her operatic début as Elsa in 
“Lohengrin’ at the Teatro Comunale, Modena Miss 
Godard is from Boston, I understand, where she was well 
known for the beauty of her voice 

Poddie Ross, soprano leggero, who has sung in concert 
in the United States, and who has been studying opera here 
for some months past, first with Maestro Bimboni and 
afterward with Madame Baldini, is announced to make her 
début at Lucca in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Col. Harry Higgins, of the Covent Garden Syndicate, is 
expected in Italy this month. 

A new electric organ has been collocated in the Church 
of the Trinity at Monza. 

The rehearsals of Perosi’s new oratorio, 
already begun in the Church of Santa Maria della Minerva, 


‘Natale,” are 


Rome. 

It is announced that Goldmark will assist at the repre 
sentation of “La Regina di Saba” at the Teatro Fenice, 
Venice, in February. 

Smareglia has already terminated the first act of his new 
opera “Oceana.” 

Santo Stefano, December 26, the day set apart for the 
opening of the operatic season of carnival, produced a 
very meagre result as to quantity and quality 

At the Scala, Milan, “Tristano ed Isotta” was an- 
nounced, but was replaced at the last moment by Puccini's 
“La Bohéme,” which was not accorded a warm recep 
tion. “Tannhauser,” at the Fenice, Venice, was found 
very deficient as to the execution, with the exception of 
the baritone, Kaschmann. Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” at 
the Regio, Torino, was well received. ‘Le Walkirie,” at 
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the Carlo Felice, Genoa, was postponed because of the 
indisposition of the soprano. “La Tosca,” at the San 
Carlo, Naples, was received with some enthusiasm, ac- 
cording to the papers, more for excellence of execution 
than for the merits of the opera. The Costanzi, Rome, 
the 17th with Mascagni’s new opera, “Le 
The Pergola, Florence, remains closed until 


opens on 
Maschere.” 
Quaresima. 
The fight between the two rival publishing houses of 
Milan, Ricordi and Sonzogno, is growing more intense. 
Sonzogno, the publisher of Mascagni’s new opera, “Le 
Maschere,” has by means of this opera introduced his 
repertory in all of the leading theatres in Italy, viz., Scala, 
Milan; Turin; Carlo Genoa; Fenice, 
Venice; Florence; Rome, and San 
Carlo, Naples Jos. Smita. 


Regio, Felice, 


Pergola, Costanzi, 


Notes. 


Through the efforts of Joseph Smith a new Societa die 
Concerti (anonymous) has been formed in Florence, which 
is designed to present the leading concert virtuosi in re- 
cital and concert. These concerts will probably be held 
in the Royal Theatre Niccolini, with the idea of placing 
Eugen 
Sauret, 


the price of admission within the means of all 
d’Albert, Raoul Pugno 
César Thomson, Eugéne Ysaye, the Rosé Quartet and the 


Ferruccio Busoni, Emil 
Damenstreich Quartet will participate in these concerts 

The choice and engagement of artists and the manage- 
ment of these concerts has been confided to the Concert 
and Theatrical Direction Joseph Smith, 5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence. 

Mr. Smith will also have the exclusive management of 
most of the above mentioned artists in their respective 
and will also manage the concerts in Flor 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
directed by Arthur Nikisch. He will also personally man- 
age the operatic appearances of Mme. Emma Nevada in 
Southern France and Italy, and is now negotiating for 
other special performances for Madame Nevada in Aus 
tria. 

Mr. Smith has been offered the management of a theatre 
in Florence for a season of opera in thé coming month of 
March. 


tours in Italy 


ence and Genoa of the 


Hanchett Lecture Recitals. 


By HENRY G. HANCHETT completed last Monday 
his third course of recitals at Adelphi College, 


Brooklyn, before the Brooklyn Institute \ fourth course 


is to be given in March and April, making sixteen recitals 

in all, the music covering a very wide range of piano liter 

ature, and the topics suggesting a look at the composer's 

The 
' 

more largely attended than any 


work from many standpoints course so far has been 


similar course given by 
Dr. Hanchett in the past—and he has been giving extended 
Brooklyn Institute now for 


courses o!t re itals before the 


six seasons. Last week Dr. Hanchett gave a recital before 
Miss Baird’s Institute, Norwalk, Conn 
one of his Institute programs 

On each of the four Wednesday evenings of February Dr 
Hanchett will give a recital New York City 
Board of Education, in the large hall of the Cooper Union 
Material of Musical 
Musical Composition; 
The Masters 


of large cali- 


reproducing there 


before the 


The subjects announced are: 1, The 
Composition; II., The Methods o 
ITI., The Merits of Musical Composition; IV 
of Musical Composition. The 


programs are 
bre, and include music of all sorts from fugues to rhapso- 
A tour to points in Illinois, Tennessee, Missippi, Ala 
Arkansas and 


dies 


Georgia, will fill Dr 


bama, and perhaps 


Oigt, 
Louise B.* 
SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
Loupon G. CHARLTON. 
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Detroit. 


SSIP GABRILOWITSCH gave the second artist 
concert of the Tuesday Musicale. The affairs 
of this organization are consistently and per 


sistently suceessful, but it seemed to me that 
this one was uniquely satisfactory. The Church of Our 
Father was filled to overflowing with an audience that 
would have been inspiration to anyone; the program could 
not have been more delightfully arranged, and Gabrilo 
witsch was something to be grateful for 
exceeded my but he 
He came to Vienna to study with 
Leschetizky left for Paris. He was a 
diffident, sensitive boy, almost painfully plain in appearance, 
and his modest and unassuming exterior, his unpreten 
tiousness of manner and bearing would have disarmed en 
Certainly the tremendous ability 


He could not have expectations 
certainly fulfilled them 


shortly before I 


mity in almost 
of the young stranger was not a thing to be inferred from 


with the 


anyone. 
the quiet, unaggressive dignity of his entrée 
Leschetizky fold 

His first appearance at the Wednesday afternoon class is 
of the darkest and bloodiest traditions of Leschetizky lore 
Pupils and vorbereiters were as enthused and electrified 
by the artistic virtuosity of the stranger as they were in 
censed and embarrassed by the barbarous abuse of their be 
loved and inhuman fetich. Only one can appreciate who has 
been a witness of Leschetizky’s marvelous and annihilat 
ng flow of abuse and sarcasm. It was quite the cruelest 
scene I have ever witnessed 
absolute stranger to the 


Gabrilowitsch so young, an 


witnesses of his uninvited, undeserved 


hard 


seventy or eighty 
ation. Of 
see exemplified in the pupil of even his friend and col 
league Rubinstein 
ring, such a maturity and poise of mentality 


for Leschetizky to 





humi ‘ourse it was 
such technic, such tone quality and col 
Gabrilo 
witsch certainly paid that afternoon a heavy penalty for 
I time and suc 
of that 


magnificent musicianship. I wonder if 


cess have softened for him the remembrance 





, 
nour 
of unique and bitter pain 

Bach-Tausig 


was! 


Gabrilowitsch opened his recital with a 
Bach playing it 


musical to the 


loccata and Fugue. And what 


and forceful and highest degre¢ 


hen came the 
quisitely colored and detailed pictures. 


Artistic 


Schumann “Carneval succession 


Gabrilowitsch is a 


oy, a delight. His tremendous intellectuality, in striking 
contrast to the naive individuality of his interpretations 
the verve and youthfulness, and effervescence of his every 


mood. The Chopin group defied criticism, while his ow: 


aroused wild enthusiasm. It is a charmingly wr 


The 


Gavotte 


ten thing Rubinstein “Romance” is a colorless, pur 


poseless sort of thing. So, why play it when there ars 
others deserving? The inevitable Rhapsodie closed the 
program, and after frequent and persistent recalls the 


pianist indulged his listeners in the ““Nachstiick.” Gabril 
owitsch has no limitations pianistically; he plays all things 
s disarmed {) 


and plays them equally well. Criticism 


indeed, to even seek te indul ge in 


GA® 


Another reminder of Vienna days was Albert Lockwood 


must be captious 


Jonas’ successor in Ann Arbor), who played an afternoon 
recital for the Tuesday Musicale The Beethove 

Sonata, a thing I generally deprecate, was to me in this 
numbers of the pro 


The 


nstance one of the most satisfactory 


gram It extremely well played Chopin 


Sonata was less gratifying. 
Everyone has not the Chopin temperament and insight 


was 


There were a number 
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ist aroused interest and enthusiasm to a flattering degree 
wholly feminine Mr. Lockwood is a 
of his refined and studious 


in an audience 


charming fellow, the influence 
personality, together with his conscientious devotion t 


his field of labor, cannot but be a telling impetus to uni 


versity culture. Mr, Lockwood is a most aggressive stu 
dent. He has a repertory that is almost startling in 
variety and comprehensiveness 
®©®a® 

I had the pleasure of giving a concert in Williamston 
with Harold Jarvis, one of the most successful tenors 1 
the country And the marvelous part to me is that Mr 
Jarvis is and always has been his own manager He is 
one of the fortunate few, who invariably books a return 
engagement, and his list of dates is something phenomena 
On this occasion, when I saw the program, I was some 


what incensed because of the meagreness his numbers 
Only three songs! And he was supposed to give half the 
program 

Well, eventually he did, for his encores were encored, and 


the three songs were multiplied into nine 





Alfred Hofmann gave the first of his series of concerts 
I was not favored with tickets, so can only say that the 
affair accepting current report, was not as fine as many the 
cellist has given, and aroused only a modicum of in 
terest It seems to me it wor 10t be a half bad idea for 
Mr. Hofmann to pull himself together. and play 
something new The same few things, year in and year 


out, will eventually carry with them an inference of tim 
worn moss and monotony 
Hugo Kalsow, who ha 


where he 


tly returned from Dresden 


recen 


served for tw years as concertmeister under 





Rappoldi, has assumed the direction of the Symphony Or 
chestra. He made his début as solo violinist, as well at the 
first concert, and scored a success, the press being unani 
mous in praise. Mr. Kalsow ambitious for his orches 
tra, and irranged yme very interesting programs oft 
novel and comparatively unknown works All success 


the Kalsows 


A conservatory of mus 


father and son 


was this week opened in Wind 
Apel 


of the piano and voice depart 


rcumstances, with Franz A 


head 


j eal 
1da¢ . CTrai 


sor under auspiciou 
is artistic director and 


ents The staff inc prominent Canadian 


teachers, and the violin department is in the charge of Hugo 











Kalsow Their quarters in the White Block are commo 
dious and well equipped. There was a crying need in 
Windsor for something of the kind, as that city has hith 
erto been wholly dependent upon Detr for musical ad 
vantages 

Florence Taylor, a daughter of the late Joseph Taylo 
ind one of the most prominent and popular pianists of tl 
ity, was married Saturday to Henry Bodman, a young 
lawyer. The marriage, which was ostensibly a quiet on 
was solemnized in St. John’s Church, in the presence of a 
large congregation of friends [Tne Musica Courtet 
xtends cordial felicitations to Mr, and Mrs. Bodman 

Samuel Richard Gaines is giving monthly studio recital 
Mr. Gaines is fortunate it ing in his wife and pupil su 

happy instance of his method. Mrs. Gaines has a | 

vice, well schooled, and sings with s and finis} 

Everyone is relieved to know that Eduard Strauss 

t in the serious condition reported 

The three concerts which he gave he it the beginning 
f his tournée were a delight The ime irresistibl 
Strauss, with his inimitable grace and elegance. It took 
me back to Vienna days, when Leschetizky exhorted 
and all to attend the Strauss concerts Such a demonstra 
tion of rhythm you'will find nowhere else,” he frequent 


said suggestion, delightful 


And we found it a m the 
W. RIESBERG ~ACCOMPANIST 
e + 


To the excellent pianist and accompanist,” from 
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compliance. If you feel dull, oppressed, seamed and 
care and the prose of life, go listen to the 
Strauss orchestra. You can renew your youth and secure 
relief from everything that is not pleasurable 


Strauss is an infallible 


carred with the 


temporary 
and soothing and ingratiating 
tonic for jaded jarred nerves. And an artistic one at 
hat. As an instance of art, subtle and consummate, give 
me a Strauss waltz as direcied by the one and only Fd 
uard LILLIAN APEL 


S, G. Pratt’s Pupils’ Concert. 


HE pupils of the West End School of Music gave 
their second concert last Friday evening with a 
remarkable for the fact that it included all grades 
Compositions 
delighted 
Procession cf 


program 
rom the simplest to the most difficult. 
Little Sophie Goodman, in her second term, 
everyone by playing the “Tick Tock” and * 
e” from Mr. Pratt's “Dial” 
Thomas and Miss Louise 


Big and Littl set of easy pieces, 


nd Evelys Thomas gave evi 
lence of rapid progress in their more difficult selections 
[he first appearance of Miss Nellie E. Andrews 
daughter of the organist of the Church of the Divine Pa 
ternity, with Song Wethout Words,” of Mendelssohn 
ind Raff's “!.a Fileuse,” was a pleasant surprise, the young 
girl evincing a decided talent and exceptional good taste 


The Misses Beatrice Brower, Beatrice Goodman, Anna 
Strathman and Regina Sicher played their selections mcs 
creditably, all showing evidence of sound training. 

Miss Lulu Eggleston played the difficult Prelude and 
sharp, of Bach, without a mistake, and per 


“Concertstiick” of Von Weber's in a most 


Fugue in C 
formed the 
brilliant manner, while Master Thibault, the holder of the 
astonished and 


William Childs, Jr., free scholarship, 


iroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm by his 


nasterful execution of Beethoven Sonata, op. 2, No. 3 


and Chopin's Polonaise in A flat 


Historical Concerts. 
F UGENE BERNSTEIN, the pianist, and Modest Alt 
schuler, ‘cellist, gave the third in the series of his 


at Tuxedo Hall last Sunday afternoon 


The pre 


rical concerts 
The assisting artist was Leo Lieberman, tenor 
| 
1 


gram was made up of Beethoven compositions, as fol 

lows 

FE flat variations for piano and ‘cello upon Mozart's Theme Bei 
Mannern, welche Liebe fuhlen, from the Magic Flute 

Song (Mignon), Kennst du das Land 

Sonate 71 s No G minor, for piano and ‘cello 

Song, Adelaide 

Sonate, op. 102, No C major, for piano and ‘celk 
Sunday. February 3. is the date of the third concert 


More Galloway Pupils Sing. 


I 


Miss Elizabeth Brinsmade, the young Southern contralto, 
singing is being so much talked about in musical 
rcles, sang at the Waldorf on January 18, the occasion 
veing the eleventh ;¢ 
rans’ Camp of New York 

Miss Brinsmade’s singing was highly spoken of in the 


nnual banquet of the Confederate Vet 


New York daily papers 
lhomas Beynon, solo tenor of Calvary Episcopal Church, 


is city, sang 


n Cleveland, Ohio, on January 25, for the 
Scotch Society, and his success was such as to secure him 


i return engagement 30th these young artists are pupils 


f the Galloway School of Vocal Art 


St. Paul. 


St. PAUL Orrice THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

58 Buckingham, 
Janvary 24, 101 { 
HE Vienna Waltz King, Eduard Strauss, and his 
superb orchestra gave two entrancing programs at 
the People’s Church, on January 21 and 23, in which the 
master of rhythm, with his artistic organization, rendered 
varied and splendid programs. Strauss’ own compositions 
were perhaps the most enjoyable, and his waltz “Jubilee” 
“Polka Harlequin,” by 
bewitch one’s feet, and 


applauded to the encore. The 
Johann Strauss, seemed fairly to 
when Mr, Strauss himself turned to the audience and 


played with the orchestra, there was an encore that 


amounted to an ovation. The “Blue Danube” was under 
stood in St. Paul for the first time in its fullest musical 
meaning. Both audiences were highly appreciative, and 
the most rapt attention given to the numbers throughout 
the evenings. 

Eduard Strauss is keenly responsive to every note of his 
masterpieces and those of his teachers and contemporaries 
Every member of the Vienna Orchestra is worthy his 
leader. The Strauss concerts were a glowing success 

©®A® 

George H. Fairclough, the new organist at St. John’s 
tpiscopal Church and a musician of genuine ability, will 
make his début before a St. Paul audience on Thursday 
evening, January 24, in an organ recital at the church, 
assisted by Miss Katherine 
of wide range and interest will be presented, and will.be 


Gordon, soprano. A program 
the first of a series of monthly recitals to be given by Mr 
Fairclough. Mr. Fairclough’s playing in church on the 
two Sundays that he has been here has been a most valu 
able addition to the services 

Mr. Fairclough was for years a student of organ, piano 
and theory at the Royal Hochschule in Berlin. The fol 
lowing is the program: 


Sonata in D minor -Guilmant 


Andante, with Variations (from Symphony in D).............. Haydn 
Aria, Hear Ye, O Israel (from Elijah) - Mendelssohn 
Miss Gordon 
Andante Cantabile (from the Fourth Organ Symphony)... Widor 
Fugue in G minor (the greater) . candel , cone eee 
Overture Tannhauser Wagner 


by S. P. Warren, New York.) 
Guilmant 


(Arranged for organ 
Prayer and Cradle Song 
March of the @agi Kings rr aqeeeee 
Recitative, Open Unto Me the Gates of Righteousness Costa 
\ria, IT Will Extol Thee (from Eli) Costa 
Miss Gordon 


Dubois 


. Mendelssohn 
London.) 


Overture, Ruy Blas ose 
(Arranged for organ by Edwin Lemare, 
®A® 
The St. Paul Choral Club, with George Normington as 
director, will give a rendition of Mendelssohn's “Elijah,’ 
Well-known ora 
torio singers are to be the soloists, and are Mrs. Jessica De 
Wolf, soprano, ef New York; Jane Huntington Yale, o/ 
Gwilym Miles, basso, of New York, and Edward 


Taylor, tenor, of London. The chorus will be assisted by 


February 12. at the People’s Church 


this city; 
orchestra, piano and organ. The rehearsals are held Tues 
day and Thursday evenings in the ordinary of the Buck 
ingham Hotel 
®A® 
Miss Gordon will leave next week for the East, and will 
pass the remainder of the winter in study and coaching 
with Victor Harris 
®©®A® 
Miss Maud Burdette, formerly of this city, is now music 
illy installed in Chicago, and is contralto soloist at the 


Fourth Presbyterian Church, of that city 





Miss Burdette is one of the best equipped singers in 
the Northwest, and her loss was distinctly felt in the Twin 
Cities, where she had occupied a position of prominence in 
the two cities. Her professional address is No. 112 Lin- 
coln Park boulevard, Chicago 

®Aao® 

The Schubert Club will give a Valentine Day program at 
Mozart Hall. Miss Edna Zensius, Miss M. O. Graves and 
Mrs. O’Meara will give th 


e program 


©®A® 
The Mozart Club will celebrate the birthday of Mozart, 
Tanuary 28, at Mozart Hall An elaborate program 1s 


being prepared, which will Arion and 


G. $5 


combine the Mozart 


Concordi Clubs 


Clarence Eddy’s Successes. 


Ae is very rare that an artist, especially an American ar 


tist, can appear season after season before the Ameri- 


can public without the interest in his appearance flagging 
The exception which proves the rule is evidently Clarence 
Eddy. for this popular artist, like Tennyson’s brook, “goes 
When Mr. Eddy played over too concerts last 


thought he had done enough for the 


on forever.’ 
season he himself 
next five years, but still the requests for his appearance 
kept coming in, so he came back to this country and is now 
playing again on the Pacific Coast, with his same old suc 
cess. He has just played two recitals in Los Angeles, after 
the last of which the Los Angeles Times, in speaking of the 


performance, says: 


The coming of Clarence Eddy, the w i-renowned organist, has 
heen one of the anticipated events of the season. The strong, irre 
sistible power which has led Mr. Eddy to devote his years to music 
s the performance of a man who doe trive for sensational 
effect. who goes nd in und with the astronomers the faith 
that there are stars in the eaven whose ght us not yet reached 
the earth. and beautiful truth vet to be revealed The selections 
were interpreted last evening with the neerit which is the evi 
lence of the highest homage for the lovely, humanizing art 


A few of his Coast bookings are: January 17 and 18, Los 


Angeles; January 21, San Bernardino; January 22, Red 
lands; January 25. San Diego: January 29, Pasadena; Feb 
ruary 1, Fresno; followed by seven more appearances in the 
North. On his return from the Coast Mr. Eddy will appear 


in Salt Lake City. Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and 


Topeka. He will then play a few recitals in the East, to 
; 


gether with a big recital in New York city prior to his 


sailing. 


Mr. Carnegie Gives a Students’ Band $800. 
HARRISBURG, Pa.. January B 
JAMES A. BEAVER was elected president, Dr 


J UDGE J. 
Atherton Agriculture 


Hamilton, treasurer 


secretary and Secretar 





of the board of trustees of the State 


College to-day The secretary was directed to acknowl 
edge from Andrew Carnegie a check for $800 for the pur 


pose of equipping the band at the college. The students 
some time ago formed band, but had money to get 


the instruments, and Mr. Carnegie generously came for 


gave $800 


vard and 


Bloomfield-Zelsler’s New York Recital. 


° 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, America’s foremost lady pi 
anist, is to gave a piano recital in Mendelssohn Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, February 14, at 3 p. m This will be 


Mrs. Zeisler’s first appearance in this city in 


number of 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
SS 


has the honor to announce a SPECIAL, TOUR of 


GEORGE 





TOUR NOW BOOKING. 





Eastern and Southern Territory— 
Exclusive Management, LOUDON G. CHARLTON. 


Western Territory— 


Exclusive Management, HANNAH & HAMLIN, CHICAGO, 





HAMLIN 





TENOR 


In Concert, Oratorio and 


RICHARD STRAUSS RECITALS, 


For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





‘FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr.William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


ELIZABETH ee NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street ~ NEW YORK. 


J. FREO———_ 


WOLLE, 


siliiidias ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York, 
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Pittsburg Orchestra Concert. 


HE Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra gave the first con- 
cert of its second New York season in Carnegie Hall 
Victor Herbert conducted 





Tuesday evening of last week. 
This was the program presented: 
Beethoven 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3 


Aria, Dove Sogno ‘ Mozart 
Mrs. Harvey 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, From the New World Dvorak 
Symphonic Poem, Hero and Leander, op. 33 Herbert 
New, first time in New York 
Songs with Piano 
Mignon Liszt 
Serenade Richard Strauss 
Mrs. Harvey 
Capriccio Espagnol, op. 34 Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Mrs. Dorothy Harvey was the singer 
The orchestra plays better than it did a year ago. That 


is an incontestable fact. Mr. Herbert has had twenty years 
and more of experience in orchestras on both sides of the 
water. He was first ‘cellist of the German opera and of the 
Philharmonic Society when the late Anton Seidl was con 
ductor at both establishments. He has a good memory, a 
receptive musical temperament, and these qualities, given an 
are bound to produce some 
Herbert in Pittsburg 


Andrew Carnegie and 


ipportunity for development 
The 
thanks to the generosity of 


thing opportunity was given 
where, 
other public spirited citizens, an orchestra is maintained 
Here, then, is a chance 
What 
does daily 
marked 


Daily rehearsals will accomplish wonders 


even with a mediocre set 


the 


for nearly six months every season 
a better one for a 
did, Herbert 


This is the secret of its 


and 
Socic ty 


for a conductor composer 


the Philharmonic never 
his band 


improvement 


vith rehearse! 


men—and mediocre for the 


most part is material of this orchestra 


The strings now have a solid quality in massed effects, 


though far from being so dulcet as the Boston orchestra's 


The brass is exceptionally brilliant, particularly the horns 


But the woodwind. despite an excellent flutist and a good 
I 


ohboe—not always trustworthy one however—do not 


make up a harmonious ensemble Its playing is raw and 


often ragged, while the various choirs are not yet suffi 
ciently homogeneous 
Yet some excellent improvements were noticeable \part 


from the fire and spirit infused by the robust, rather than 
poetic, personality of the conductor, there were most grate 
ful dynamic effects he band has learned how to play 


euphony, is now 
The 


though not in the 


pian and euphony, undeniable 


ciable in 


appre- 


the playing of slow movements “Lenore” 


was read well within classic lines least 


It was a sound rather than a brilliant performance 
Notwithstand 
Bee 


However 


finical 


But the Dvorak Symphony was a surprise 


irtuositvy with which the strings executed the 


ng the 


thoven Cadenza, there was a certain roughness 


of the symphony was played, all 


was color 


the slow 
had 


igination displayed, 


when movement 


harshness vanished Phere even some im 





and nothing could have been more elo 


quent than the annunciation by the horn of the first theme 
n the opening movement. Herbert knows his Dvorak 
ind | Seidl The breezy playing in the last Allegro dem 


the Bos 
Gericke’s 
Herbert 


onstrated the fact that even a great orchestra like 


ton Symphony may become overtrained Mr 





reading of this same symphony was anaemi 
sometimes erred the other way 

The program was too long; for, with a half hour new 
symphonic poem, two other orchestral numbers, a sym 
phony and vocal numbers, the evening was too much 
drawn out. The symphonic poem in question is by Victor 


Herbert himself, who, in the leisure of a provincial city, 
has been able to rid himself of the taint comic opera, of 
the taint of the Tenderloin in his musi \ny man whe 

l judged by the 


wrote his violoncello concerto must ¢ 


> AMY ROBIE 


Solo Wiolinist. 


M\eeee 


INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


184 West 82d St., NEW YORK. 








KATHRIN 


HILK 


~SOPRANO.- 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


44 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 





| 





last season 


The 


contained at least one good movement 


standard erected therein romantic suite 


but as a whole was 


weakened by a confusion of styles. No such imputation 


can be brought against “Hero and Leander.” It has unity 


of style, atmosphere of a poetic and dramatic order, and is 


not strong thematically. That is to say, its themes do not 


interest us, because of their integral power and originality 
so much as does their very clever and musicianly treat 
The reproach of undue length brought against this 


It is the fault of a 


ment 
work need not be seriously considered 
The 


to the tragedy, for it 


half thousand classic compositions composer is quite 


justified in his prelude arrests the 


1 


attention because of its profound placidity—a murror-like 


sea is pictured, the ground swell barely perceptible. It 


not necessary to describe the contrivances by whrch thi 


mood is impressed upon us It is somewhat monotonous 


and that is just what is sought for. Hero’s two themes 


Leander’s, and the themes of love and fate are polyphon 


ally considered in the development section, in a way tha 


suggests a close study of Richard Strauss. The best por 
tion, the full proclamation of the love theme, is eloquent 
Color predominates over form—though here agair Her 
bert’s natural feeling for the formal, even when most rhap 
sodic, must not be overlooked [The coda maintains the 
mood announced at the outset, and brings to a successtu 
conclusion a work which shows that its composer 


been idle since he left New York 

Naturally enough Wagner, Tschaikowsky. Goldmar 
and Richard Strauss are more than hinted at Herbert is a 
clever student, and but llows the main currents of the 
day. His musical idiom is the popular idiom among ad 
vanced modern composers. He handles it with the ease 
ot veteran ind the resu iiways agres b 
startlingly original Better still, he has tamed 
issertive and too florid style into cooler methods of ex 
pression Our ears are no longer assaultec he 1 
screamings of trumpets and the din of drun | 
storm scene, picturesque as s, doe ot offen e ea 
or do violence to the symmetry he general p 

Mrs. Dorothy Harvey made one f the nost sat 
metropolitan débu witnessed in years Coming 
the platform unheralded and by pre gents unsung 
won a double nal beauty and ‘ 


triumph by her perso 


beauty of voice. She is a tall, well proportioned woman 
f graceful carriage and perfectly composed bearing Her 
voice is a rich, sympathetic brant soprar vell cul 
ated Its emission is excellent, its muancire ill that cat 
he desired The Mozart Aria was delivered n the 4 
ditional manner—rather stiffly in the recitative—while 
antilena was warm, flowi 


\irs Harvey scored by 


arious values of both numb 
with dramatic intelligenc 
vas charming in spir 


with an ultra 


success 
She was most artistically 
Wilson 
manager 


These 


of Pittsburg 


New York ( T 


is pianist ire after all wl 
musical season 
pleasure 


than profit. and 
ere is no earthly reason 


in the metropolis as ofter 


Lotta Mills’ Engagements. 
Miss Lotta Mills, the pianist, will play with the Kneisel 
Troy, N. \ 7. and in Philadelp! 
n February 14. and Trenton, N. J., February tg. SI 


will assist H. E. Krehbiel in lecture-recitals 


Quartet, in February 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Toselli in Baltimore. 





OSELLI, the Italian pianist, was the soloist of the 
T Pittsburg Orchestra last Wednesday night in Balti 
more. He played the Martucci Concerto 

The Baltimore Herald said Toselli shows that facile 
liquid touch that is characteristic of the Italian pianists, and 
has a fine sense rhythm. He is without suggestion of 
mannerisn 

rhe Baltimore ews sa His success was unequivo 
He is a me boy, but wonderfully equipped. There 
i g technical beyond | powers 
The Ba e Sun said He has many excellent quali 
good p strong sense of rhythm, great agility 
Hy 1 e atten 1 f audience last night and was 
eartily applauded 
Fr i xtracts of the papers in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia s dent that the critics have no propet 
underst ng of Martuc Concerto It is a work 

K ed b e great pianis 1 Europe—pianists 
ft re ep I i Italian pian ncerto, and 

€ i 1 t wl e scope rt vision 1s 

y iter i cert nd rie t the id 

n P il progra pieces When a pianist comes 

Ww al plays a new work t carry the burden of 

e new wut it is truly astonishing that so little real 

Z 1 d ? ‘ idar 1 piano repertory 

Semnacher’s Pupils. 
S li ‘ tor ie National In 

‘ t I N 7) Six f street, has im 

e ¢ nally ilented pupils who 
i M ™ ‘ is decide to g 
p veek during tl 
< ( t 
Jeanette Durno’s Engagement. 
Du ) yed at Anamosa, la 
Ja 25, and she gave a recital at Emporia, Kan., on 
Januar s I vy (Wedne \ e plays at Newtor 
K é gaged g ure il at Fort Scott or 
Fr F¢ 
Helen Niebuhr, the American singer, is meeting with 


gratliying 





Mary 


which are 
and 


York 


success in her concerts in London and else 


where abroad, She sang with 
great success at Spa last sum 
mer, and her engagements for 


this season include Brussels, 
Dublin, Westminster Orchestra, 
the Sunday Philharmonics and 


“Elijah ” at Southampton. 
Among the songs by Ameri 
can composers that Miss Nie- 
buhr has used abroad with great 
success are: Florence Bucking 
ham Joyce’s “ Little Boy Blue,” 
made a great 
his Would 


Wm. R. Chapman 


which she has 


favorite abroad ; ‘ 
I Do,” by 


‘Love’s Missing Bow.” All of 


—— 


Knight Wood's 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
carried in H. Ditson & Co., New 

J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia ; Lyon & Healy, 


stock by Chas. 


Chicago ; and the leading music dealers everywhere. 





MAUD POWFL Violiniste, 
’ on x ee. 


Avpress HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





LEOPOLD WINKLER, cissis. 


The 
Distinguished 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street. or Steinway Hali, New York. 





BECKER 


“a 
e 
‘* Among the 
world's 
foremost 
viriuosi.” 8 


THE DISTINGUISHED PIANIST. 
| Management: J. CARLETON & CO., Lititz Springs, Pa., 
or care of Musical Courier, New York. 
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Carl Heinzen, 


Violin Virtuoso, London. 


UN ARL HEINZEN is forming in London a solid 
x basis for a career of more than common sig- 
( 3) S nificance. 

Thoroughly imbued with the true ideals of 
art work, he is constantly resisting from within and with- 
out all influences which might tend to dilute or destroy 
this. In his study he is painstaking, thorough, conscien- 
tious and untiring in industry. 

In considering proposals and accepting them the thought 
of ultimate good to the highest in him is ever considered. 
In his reading, which is constant and varied, he ever seeks 
light on this difficult path 

These indications, when an artist persists in them suffi- 
ciently to convince of his sincerity, never fail to attract 
good connections, and consequent “good luck.” It is a 
pleasure to record that Mr. Heinzen is being materially 
encouraged in the way, by being heard, and by favorable 
criticisms on his work. 

This violinist came first to Europe to study with Wil- 
helmj and with Sauret, two of his heroes in music. It is 
1 proud thing to be able to record that the former said of 
his pupil that he had nothing to learn from his master! 
(And such a master.) 

Entering the Royal Academy as student, Mr. Heinzen 
possessed himself of the highest honors and medals possi 
ble to a foreigner, and through Sir Alex. Mackenzie’s favor 
had many special privileges and advantages not accorded 
usually in similar cases. He was here two years, with pri- 
vate lessons as well, and had valuable opportunities of 
orchestra direction as well. 

As vacation the artist visited Copenhagen, and had the 
privilege of being at Klampenberg, the summer residence 
of royalty in Denmark, and a centre of the unceremonious 
and social geniality. Here the violinist was frequently 
heard, and was invited by special command to play before 
the Princes of Wales on one of her visits, when a sudden 
call to London intercepted the pleasure. 

Mr. Heinzen also passed a shooting season at Elsinore 
Castle, the region about which hangs the famous legend 
of Hamlet and Ophelia. An expert marksman, he won 
unconsciously the medal as champion shot by hitting the 
bull’s-eye in a target twelve times out of twelve. This, to 
a foreigner, caused a sensation in the Danish circle. It 
is to be hoped that this feat is a true symbol of the suc 
ess of his chosen career. 

Mr. Heinzen is specially noted for his fidelity to en- 
vagements. When last in America he crossed the ocean 
to fill two engagements which he had supposed nullified 
Reliability in an artist is one of 
This gentleman possesses 


by war’s interruption 
his most valuabie qualities 
t to a high degree 

He has played much in England, at the Crystal Palace, 
n many clubs and societies and in the provinces, where 
he is a general favorite. Also in Paris and Germany. 
He was offered a professorship in the Royal Academy, 
vhich, while appreciating the compliment, he refused, to 
he free as an artist. 

Mr. Heinzen’s violin is a splendid toned Stonioni, pro- 
cured from Wilhelmj, and bearing a real golden nugget 
once presented to the master by admirers in the West 
States. It is a fine instrument, and mentioned as such in 
Hart’s big book. 

The artist has over 200 pieces at fingers’ ends, of all 
chools and classes, and all attractive as well as worthy 


His tone has been compared with that of Sarasate, also 
Wilhelmj. He has formed what may be said a school of 
technic of his own. He is in other ways extremely in- 
ventive. 


Maconda Sings in Maine. 


HARLOTTE MACONDA returned last week to fill 

an engagement at the scene of some of her former 

triumphs. She sang at the annual mid-winter concert with 

the Maine Festival Orchestra, at the Portland City Hall, 

Monday evening, January 21. She was cordially received 

by the public, and the local music critics were as ever, 
gracious to her. Here are some of the reports: 

Charlotte Maconda, the most satisfactory concert soprano on the 
American stage, gave Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Song,” from “‘Dinorah,” 
and the “Mignon” Polonaise. Her voice was flexible and brilliant, 
sure in its intonation and birdlike in its trill. She was applauded 
to the echo.—Evening Express, Portland, Me. 





Madame Maconda made her usual conquest of the hearts of Port- 
land’s musical public, and prepossessed her audience as soon as she 
stepped on the stage, for her personality is as magnetic and winning 
as ever. Everything this gifted artist undertakes is done so nicely 
that one feels that his praise but inadequately expresses the warmth 
of his appreciation of her efforts. The “Shadow Dance,” from “Di- 
norah,” contains all the pyrotechnics of vocalism, and was poured 
out by the flutelike voice that appeals to the heart like the song of 
a nightingale. As an encore to this number Madame Maconda 
again completely captured her audience by a beautiful rendition of 
Verdi’s Bolero from the “Sicilian Vespers.” She trilled and sang 
in the most delightful manner the Polonaise, “Mignon,” and 
seemed to toy in merriment with her own sweet voice. An encore 
was demanded, and she graciously responded by repeating the same 
number.—Portland Daily Press, January 22, 1901. 





Of Madame Maconda, the soloist, an extended notice would be 
but a repetition of what we have said before of this delightful and 
satisfying singer. She sang the “Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,” 
and the “Mignon” Polonaise as few but Madame Maconda can sing 
these intricate examples of colorature. Her voice, so pure, true and 
full, reveled in all the mazes of technical difficulties, sweeping the 
whole gamut with infinite ease, never losing its singing tone and fol 
lowing all the windings of the most involved cadenzas with perfect 
pitch and precision. It was marvelous to witness and delightful to 
hear. Her solos won for her the most enthusiastic applause, to 
which she gracefully responded with elaborate encores. 

Altogether it was a most successful concert from every point of 
view, and we trust it is but the precursor of more to follow.—Port- 
land Daily Argus. 





Madame Maconda took the audience by storm from her very first 
note. She sang superbly and gave one of the finest examples of 
clear and well sustained vocal work that has ever been heard here. 
She sang the “Shadow Dance,” from “Dinorah’’; Verdi's Bolero 
from “Sicilian Vespers’; a Polonaise from “Mignon,” which was 
so much liked that she repeated it. It was a most satisfactory con- 
cert, and the Portland public are again indebted to Mr. Chapman 
for a musical treat that they would not have enjoyed but for his 
efforts. Praise is due to all who took part, and all have good cause 
to look forward to future work with confidence.—Portland Adver- 
tiser. 


Crippen-Severn Recital. 


ISS FANNIE CRIPPEN, a seventeen year old pupil 
of Mrs. Edmund Severn, gave a piano recital last 
Thursday at Pierce's Hall, Springfield, Mass. The young 
pianist was assisted by Edmund Severn, the New York 
violinist and composer. Miss Crippen played Weber’s 
“Concertstiick,” Paderewski’s Legende No. 2, an Im 
promptu by Reinhold, a Scherzo by Chopin and a compo- 
sition by Jensen. Mr. Severn played several violin solos. 
A large audience enjoyed the recital. 
The Severn Trio will give their next New York concert 
at Tuxedo Hall, Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth street, 
Monday evening, February 4. 


Transportation Club Musicale. 


T was Victor Hugo who declared that the “nineteenth 
century was the woman’s century,” and the indications 
are that the fair sex will be as richly favored in the twen- 
tieth century. At least that must be the conclusion when a 
virile and powerful organization like the Transportation 
Club invites women to penetrate the exclusively mascu 
line portals of its club domains. The domains located on 
the fifteenth story of the Manhattan Hotel reflect in the 
quiet elegance that prevails a stupendous combination of 
capital and brains and modern advancement in traveling. 
But all this moving of nations, by water and rail and elec- 
tricity, was put aside last Thursday evening, when the 
hospitable members of the club’s entertainment commit 
tee acted as club hosts and entertained several hundred 
women in royal style 

It was a special ladies’ evening, and the musical program 
presented proved that the members of the entertainment 
committee know something about music. There were ‘of 
course vaudeville performers, but the principal part of the 
program was made up of popular classic music. Madame 
Delhaze-Wickes, the Belgian pianist, played two solos, the 
first one an etude, by Neupert, and for the second the 
Chopin Polonaise in E flat, and scored an immense success 
by her brilliant and magnetic virtuosity. Miss Clara 
Kallisher, contralto, sang ‘““Aurore,”” by Grainer. Max Ben 
dix, the violinist, played the Berceuse from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn,” and Hubay’s “Scenes de Czardas.” 

George H. C. Ensworth, baritone, sang a group of songs 
by Hawley, Von Fielitz and Allitsen. Little Sarah Guro 
vitch, the child ‘cellist, played two Popper compositions, ac 
companied by her teacher, Leo Schulz. All of these artists 
appeared to good advantage, and pleased the guests and 
members, as was evident by the hearty recalls 


An Appreciative Estimate. 


HE Geneva, N. Y., Courier, of January 23 contains 

an interesting article concerning the career and ac- 
complishments of Mme. Evans Von Klenner At last,” 
states the writer, “it can conscientiously and truthfully 
be said that there is no vocal teacher in Europe who ac 
complishes or is able to accomplish more marvelous re 
sults than those secured by Madame Von Klenner, of 
New York. A visit to her studio amazes the understand 
ing observer. born, not 
made,’ the old proverb teaches, and this is equally true 
of vocal teachers. Madame Von Klenner was created 
to play the role of an unequalled teacher. She has the 
brilliant intellect, thoroughly stored with accurate knowl 
edge. She is magnetic to a degree, and so sympathetic 
that she is able to place herself en rapport immediately 
with the most diffident student. She has no fads in teach 
ing, her work is solid, even and systematic 


* * * ‘Great artists are 


* * > 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 
HE third People’s Symphony concert, F. X 
conductor, will take place at Cooper Union Hall on 
Friday evening, February 8. Following in the chronological 
order of these concerts, the program will represent the 


Arens 


classical period. 

Miss Louise B. Voigt will sing an aria from Mozart’s 
“I! Seraglio”; R. Byron Overstreet, basso, will sing Roc 
co’s “Gold”; aria from Beethoven’s “Fidelio”; and Hein 
rich Gebhard, a pianist well known in Boston, will play 
Mozart's D minor Concerto on a Steinertone. 











ENRICO TOSELLI 


Ghe Young Italian Piano Virtuoso 
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past, will continue his position as musical director for an 


other year rhis society is shortly to give the opera of 
‘Olivette,”” which will be well worth seeing 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., January 18, 1901 


a) UFFALO is one of the few cities to be visited 
f 
(—s by the Metropolitan English Grand Opera 
Keo} Company 

29 AG 
Another of the popular concerts of the winter's series 


which is being conducted by the Twentieth Century Club 
for its members was given last evening (January 16), when 


Emilio de 


Gogorza gave delight to a large gathering by 
a most artistic song recital 
©®A ® 
Friday evening, January 18, Allen E. Day, the well 
known reader, and Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, the pop 
ular and charming contralto, will present the following 
program at the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, under 
the auspices of the Crawford Club: 
Readings— 
Old Man and Jim Riley 
Farmer Whipple, Bachelor Norton 
Allen E. Day 
Solos 
A May Morning Denza 
The Dream-Maker Man Nevin 
Mrs, Clara Barnes-Holmes 
Readings 
A Summer Day Riley 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s Riley 
Folly of Telling Lies “Georgie” 
Allen E. Day 
Solo, The Children’s Home Cowen 
Mrs, Clara Barnes-Holmes 
Solo, Greeting Hawley 
Arthur King Barnes 
Reading, Squire Hawkins’ Story .. Riley 


Allen E. Day 
Solos— 
A Bunch of 


Violets D’ Hardelot 


Schnecker 


Love’s Fantasy 
The Slumber Boat 
Mrs, 


(C,aynor 
Clara 


LOUDON 


PRESENTS 


sarnes-Holmes 





For a Short 


Wy ot aT) 


wes anid 1 NWVZ 


n* 
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George Burns, 
James Hall, 


G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


mcnricd VOELKER 


The Distinguished Violinist, 
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Readings 


Old Fashioned Roses Riley 
Up and Down Old Brandywine Riley 
The Peepin’ of the Frogs Weston 
Allen E. Day 
®a® 
The Cecilia Club gave a recital this week at the home 


of Miss McMullen, in West 
was made up of compositions by John Field 


Tupper street. The program 


The president 


gave an interesting sketch of the composer’s life 
©®Aa® 
Chas. McCreary, baritone, of Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, will be the soloist at the Aschenbroedel Society 


Star January 27. Mr. McCreary 


The Aschen 
Lund’s direc 


concert in the Theatre, 


will sing an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 


under Mr 


broedel Orchestra of forty men, 
tion, will present an attractive program. A harp player 
will make his first appearance before the local public at 
this concert 
®aAaA® 

Mrs. Wilson S. Bissell gave a most delightful musical 
at her spacious Delaware avenue home a few evenings 
since for the benefit of Signor Nuno 


GA ® 


Sunday evening last Lampe’s concert band gave a testi 
monial concert as the close of its series of popular Sunday 


Mrs and F. T 


assisted 


night events Josephine Lampe, soprano 


Keller, tenor, 
OAS 

The Buffalo Philharmonic Society had their annual elec 
tion of officers on Wednesday evening, 
f Main and Mohawk streets 


Frank Bishop, 


January 9, at their 


hall, the corner « Harry Simp 
son was dette president ; vice-president ; 
Miss Anna M. Morse, recording secretary; Mrs. Jamison 
financial secretary; Mrs. Dagenfelder, treasurer; Miss Or 
Andrews, Miss Pearl Hall and Frank Myers, member 
ship committee; Miss Cola Smith, Miss Florence Farr and 
committee; Frank Minkle, librarian 
so much for this society in the 


lena 


music 
who has done 





Eastern Tour, now booking. 





Mme. TERESA 


CARRENO 





November—!1900-1901I—May. 


FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 
J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 


Mme. Carrefo will play the Steinway. 








120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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The second of William J. Sheehan's song recitals was 
Hall last Wednesday 


audience enjoyed the varied pro 





given at Catholic Institute evening 


A large and enthusiastic 
in which Mr. Sheehan displayed his versatility as a 


Nellie M. Gould 


pleasure of the 





gram, 


singer. Mrs accompanist, and Joseph 


A. Ball added to the evening 


After ong residence abroad, Mrs. John Miller Hor 
ton, of Main street, decided to again make Buffalo he: 


home, and for the past few seasons has given most unique 
and delightful “at homes 

Mrs. Horton is always home Mondays, but during Janu 
ary each Monday she fu mos ng entertair 
ments to her guests 

January 14 was Mrs. Horton's second at home for the 
month, and, in spite of rain and grippe in the air, ther 
was a “crush.” 

I progran nsisted reading by Mr Hent 
Meech, several selections by Mis Kathleen Howard, wh 
has a remarkable and beautiful contralto voice; trios by 
the Buffalo Chamber-Music Club, and solos by Richard 
Fricke, ’cellist, and Joseph A. Ball, violinist 

> A« 

January 17 M c Pete N know 

A ind ety ide p ertained a larg 
number riends 

\ delightful musi program was given by musician 

Buffalo—Richard Fricke list J ph A. Bal 
yiinist Arthur H R t and M Nellie M 
Gould, piar Nt ge M Govt 
Music at the Woman’s Press Club. 
“Wiss the exception of Mme. Lewing’s numbers 
home talent’ progr Mme. Evans 
von Klenner, who arranged attractive mu il features and 
oduced the artists at the New York Woman’s Press 
Club’s meeting last Saturday a M me Adel 
Lewing, the pianist and composer, artistically interpreted 
her own “Legende” and Chopin's A flat Polonaise Miss 
Sara Evans, a very promising pupil of Mme. \ Klennet 
ing Brahms’ “Sapp! O Ur t R I 
and Godard’s Berceuse isplaying a we iltivates 
ntral Voice nusic nbre dw ang¢ Othe 
acceptable performers w M Berth Clarke 
ist Addington Brooke aritone nd Miss Howes 
Miss Prentice, elocuti I pic ur wa 
‘progre nd Pp unt erary itribution 
p ed be at ldre H John B ett 
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PRESTON 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 


Sole Management 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


NEW YORK. 





Carnegie Hail, 


WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of th s 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 149‘ Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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HILIP HALE, our Boston correspondent, is ill, 
hence the absence of his usual letter in this 
issue. 


r HE Verdi story which covers the introductory 

pages of this issue was especially compiled by 
the editorial staff of THe Musica Courter, and is 
drawn from the exclusive resources of this paper. 


A LISZT concert will take place on the 28th 

of February in Mendelssohn Hall, Richard 
Burmeister playing the recital of Liszt music. It 
is for the purpose of securing additional funds for 
the completion of the new Liszt monument at Wei- 
mar. Further particulars will be found in the next 
issue of THE Musicat CourIer. 


Bang death of Italy’s grand old man of music will 

let loose a flood of reminiscences. What a 
pity he did not keep a diary! What a life he led! 
What experiences he had! The old question as to 
his having an admixture of Jewish blood in his veins 
has again been revived. His, however, was the typ- 
ical Latin face, beloved of Velasquez—long, Vulpine, 
impassive, dignified as a Roman senator, and keen 
with intellect. A face worn away by an intense, 
consuming, eager, intellectual and emotional life; 
worn as is the scabbard by the sharpness of the 
blade inclosed within it. 


bane unfortunate Boleslas Bohutinsky, who 

was arraigned last week before Recorder 
Goff, charged with larceny, should be treated 
as one who is mentally unsound. Formerly 
a model at the Art Students’ League here. 
and also for St. Gaudens, the sculptor, Bo 
hutinsky went mad over Paderewski’s piano 
playing and success. He announced a concert at 
Madison Square Garden, but did not appear. He 
told the recorder the other day that he was “a 
greater pianist than Paderewski.” The stories told 
of his endurance would be remarkable if they were 
not so absolutely silly. He has sat at the piano prac 
ticing eighteen hours at a stretch. How he plays we 
do not know, but we do know that the man should 
not be sent to prison. He is demented, and sick with 
consumption besides. When Paderewski was here 
he helped Bohutinsky, who literally haunted his 
hotel. The case is a sad one, and while it contains 
no particular moral, it might be a warning not to 
fancy yourself a second Paderewski, even though 
born in Poland. 


i 


E have received another letter from a lady, in 
which she states that she has been requested 

for an interview by the Société Universelle Lyrique 
in reference to a subscription book which this so 
ciety offers for sale to musicians in this country. 
It is a fine work from what we have seen of it, but 
it ought to be known that, in case any difficulties 
should arise in connection with the sale of the book, 
the name of Maurice Grau is on the letter heads as 


chairman of the committee—whatever that may 
mean. 

Mr. Grau, as the chairman of a committee of this 
subscription enterprise, should make some an- 


nouncement, in some form or another, as to how 
far his position relates to the financial part of the 
enterprise. If people propose to subscribe to a 
book, or a musical work, which is issued by a so- 
ciety or company, of which Mr. Grau is chairman 
of the committee, that announcement, if it is pub- 
lished on the correspondence sheets of such a com- 
pany or society, should not alone suffice; but it 
should be known to what extent Mr. Grau, as a re- 
sponsible man, is responsible for the financial status 
of the enterprise; and it should also be definitely 
known whether all the numbers of this subscrip- 
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tion book will be finally delivered. The incomplete 
work would have no value. People cannot know 
how far the promoters of such a scheme are respon- 
sible unless they know the people back of it, and 
in this case no one can tell the people who are back 
of this society, for the reason that they are hidden 
under the statement that Maurice Grau is chair- 
man of the committee. This is not correct and 
should be corrected. 


LONDON OFFICE. 


H. PROCTER, of THe Mustcat Courter 
* Extra staff (Saturday edition), leaves here 
on the Oceanic to-day, for England, to join the 
force of the London office, under the direction of 
Montague Chester, the business representative of 
THe Musicat Courter in Europe. Mr. Procter 
has been associated with THe Mustcat Courter 
for a number of years, and his experience on this 
side will be utilized in England for the advancement 
of the interests of Tue Mustcat Courter, under 
the direction of Mr. Chester. 


TWO MASTERPIECES. 


|= most important events of last week at the 

Metropolitan Opera House were the revivals 
of “Don Giovanni” and Tsolde.”” 
Wednesday night saw the one, Friday the other. 
Two masterpieces, widely differing, withal master- 


“Tristan and 


pieces, are seldom heard in such contiguity. Tt was 
not a performance of much distinction, that of last 
Wednesday night. One missed the aristocratic grace 
and gallant courtesy of Victor Maurel as the rakish 
Don. Mr. Scotti is an agile actor, a singer with a 
faulty method, and resonant baritone; he is a favor 
ite with operatic audiences. His conception of 
the role, partially based on Maurel’s, is not without 
interest, and his singing of the drinking song 
rhythmically remarkable 


In the last scene Scotti did not rise to 


was not though 
at a presto 
the tragedy of the situation 

however, atoned for the 


His Leporello, so in 


Edouard de Reszké, 
shortcomings in the other 
stinct with mirth, drollery and unforced humor, was 
as usual the event of the evening. In this part de 
Reszké is never vulgar, though suggesting the cun- 
ning, cowardice and peasantlike cleverness of the 
immortal character. The “Catalogue” 
livered with magnificent unction, and ina voice that 


air was de- 
shook the wings. The great basso showed no signs 
of vocal fatigue, though he had sung in Philadel- 
phia the evening before. Miss Fritzi Scheff was far 
from an ideal Zerlina in voice or acting. Nordica 
Anna, and the other parts were 
Mancinelli conducted with vigor 


was the Donna 
fairly well filled 
The performance as a whole showed lack of re- 
hearsal. 

“Tristan and Isolde” was brilliantly. or rather. 
poetically sung by Jean de Reszké and Milka Ter- 
nina. Both artists have been in better voice, but 
both have seldom sung the passionate music allotted 
them with such intensity and dramatic feeling. Ter- 
nina belongs to the Neo school of Wagnerian in- 
terpreters. She lacks the large, emotional sweep, 
and intellectual vision of Lilli Lehmann; nor has 
she so remarkable a voice. But her keen analysis, 
sometimes merciless analysis of Wagner’s phrases, 
musical and poetic, gives asa resultant an extremely 
finished characterization. Her brain rules her work, 
and she seldom lets her emotions sway it. On 
the other hand this Bohemian woman’s acting is so 
varied, so skillful, so inevitable, that Isolde stands 
before us almost a new creation. The general emo- 
tional key was rather low than high pitched. In 
the first act the imperious Irish princess is not so 
set before us as the loving woman. But in the gar 
den scene, with all its musical enchantments, Ter 
nina’s acting and singing were very lovely. And 
she sang in tune; sang those close and difficult in- 
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tervals with absolute purity of intonation. Her 
“Liebestod” was subdued by grief, the grief of a 
shattered heart and brain. It was without the 
triumphant dramatic climax we expect, yet none the 
less it was absolutely sincere. 

Jean de Reszké’s Tristan, a poetic dreamer, rather 
than a man of action, was wonderful in the second 
and third acts. His phrasing and action were again 
evidences of his noble art. One longs for more 
ruggedness at times, particularly in the first and 
last act, but then perfection is vested in no single 
man. Schumann Heink was the Brangaene. The 
rest of the cast calls for no special comment. The 
orchestral playing was excellent as a whole. 





COMMISSIONS. 


T HE question of commissions for artists that come 

over to this country to sing and play, and to 
participate in the foreign opera, is of deep interest 
to the American musical public. Whenever such 
artists are engaged, the agent in Europe divides 
with the agent who engages for America the com- 
mission which the artist pays. In France and Italy 
it is the rule that on European engagements the 
commission is 5 per cent., and on others outside of 
Europe 10 per cent. Artists of renown who stand 
high, and who are engaged on the strength of their 
own reputations, pay no commissions but treat di- 
rectly with the agent who brings them here. It is 
done deliberately, without any desire to withhold 
the information from those interested. Very nat- 
urally, the American manager deducts what commis- 
sions he must pay from the artist’s salary. For ex- 
ample, if an artist in Milan wants to come to the 
opera in New York, the agent in Milan charges 
the New York opera manager, say 10 per cent. ; and 
this 10 per cent. is deducted from the artist’s sal- 
For instance, when Ceppi was here he had to 
Scotti, we 


ary. 
pay 10 per cent., and that was deducted. 
understand, refused to do this, and had to make 
other arrangements. 

When these operatic artists sing in concerts they 
must divide the fee which they receive, with the 
manager. That is the system here in the opera. For 
example, it was understood here very well that the 
sale of Schumann-Heink by the manager 
here brought him more money than her salary. This 


opera 


may be an exaggeration, but it does appear plausi 
ble when you think of her concert engagements. 
Then another peculiar scheme is this: that the 
contracts are made out in francs, $1 being con 
sidered equal to 5 francs, which of course is not the 
case. Now, if contracts are made for $25,000 worth 
of salaries, and those salaries are paid in francs at 
the rate of 5 francs to $1, there is a considerable dif- 
ference, which can easily be calculated. It is 5 
cents on every dollar, because 5 francs are really 95 
cents, and even less, so that if it is 5 cents on each 
dollar, on each $100 it is $5; on each $1,000, $50 to 
$60; on each $10,000, $500 to $600, and on each 
$100,000 it is $6,000. It is a peculiar state of af- 
fairs all the way through, and it is difficult to say 
on whom all the blame rests for these peculiar un- 
businesslike methods. The whole situation demands 
reform—inside and For 
scheme of selling tickets to ticket agents and to 
hotel newsstands, on which from 50 cents to $1 and 
$2 in advance is charged, and frequently more when 
operas draw—that whole system is an imposition 
on the public. It is only by virtue of public priv 
ileges and public rights that these entertainments 
can take place. They come under the domain of that 
class of entertainments to which the municipality 
must grant licenses. The city is the municipality. 
The people at the head of the opera compose a 
corporation and that is, to a certain extent, a public 
tranchise ; that is to say, they are entitled to their 
rights only through the laws of the state, which 
means the people. All the way through the people 
have rights which dare not be ignored, and when 
they are ignored they must be subject to criticism. 


outside. instance, the 





and then they cannot be had. They cannot be had 
because under a certain arrangement for dividing 
up the profits—the parties being unknown—money 
is made from the public in an illegitimate manner, 
and the scheme is, therefore, tainted with dishon- 
esty. If the tickets that are not sold were for sale 
at the box office in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demand of the public, the evil would be remedied ; 
but if most of the tickets are handed over to ticket 
newsstands, speculators, &c., beforehand, with the 
arrangement to divide the difference between the 
price they pay and the price they get, it is an impo- 
sition on the public, as we contend. It is a fraud 
It may not be a fraud from a technical point of 
view, but it is none the less a fraud upon the mu- 
sical public. That has been decided. 

It is impossible to ascertain the names of the guilty 
parties who are mixed up in this scheme; but the 
people who are conducting the opera must not feel 
ill at ease when these things are stated in the press. 
It may be impossible for them to stop this system, 
but they should make some public efforts. It is not 
a question of saving a few dollars, but it is the sys- 
tem of impregnating the public mind with the idea 
that everything pertaining to music is mixed up 
with fraud, and that it cannot be conducted hon 
This shameful state of affairs becomes known 
foreign 


estly. 
throughout Europe, being told by those 
artists who become acquainted with the conditions 
It goes through society and permeates European in- 
telligence, and has a bad reflex action upon us. Com- 
missions on artists, commission to agents, commis- 
sions to underlings, inside commissions between 
artists and managers, commissions on ticket specula- 
tion, commissions on tickets sold in hotels, commis- 
sions on printed programs, commissions on the 
leases of the houses for special occasions, commis- 
sions for special privileges, which are connected 
with the opera and public entertainments—all these 
things have a bad odor, and must be investigated 
if a public journal is to do its duty to its readers. 
The daily press is at present very much taken up 
with the Tammany question in the various cities, for 
there seem to be Tammany organizations in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and other places, as 
regards a certain type of city politics, but the people 
cannot investigate musical affairs. It must be done 
through a paper such as this, and therefore there is 


such a paper. 


OPERATIC EDUCATION. 

Beye ctelmerags many intelligent people will con 

sider the topic “Cost of an Operatic Educa- 
tion,” as rather trite for a paper of THe Musical 
Cour!er’s age and standing, but since the fools are 
not all buried yet, it does seem necessary every once 
in a while to denounce the men and women responsi- 
ble for the misery, and sometimes moral and mental 
ruin of would-be prime donne. It is only very re- 
cently that our attention was called to one of these 
peculiarly distressing cases. The singer in this in- 
stance, a girl in the early twenties, comes from a 
large, wideawake Western city. She arrives in New 
York practically without a dollar, but equipped with 
the inevitable letters of introduction from her sing- 
ing teacher and other persons of “prominence” in 
her native town. According to the girl’s story, the 
writers of the letters said: “Just go to New York. 
Your voice and our letters will pull you through.’ 
And the poor girl believed this true. It seems 
incredible to even the most commonplace intellect 
that such criminal childishness still prevails in this 
overcrowded musical age. 

This young girl who comes here and dreams that 
she will be engaged by the manager of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company the first week, has a voice, a 
good voice, too, but no better than may be heard in 
the studio of any reputable vocal teacher in New 
York or Boston. She sings like most of her kind, 
with enthusiasm and assurance, but is as innocent of 
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reading is to her a sealed book, and like most guile- 
less persons she regards that branch as a matter of 
small importance. Two or three roles from as many 
operas she has studied superficially. These, together 
with a few simple songs and sacred airs make up 
her repertory. Alas, poor child! If she really pos- 
sessed the voice and physique for grand opera it 
would take from three to five years more to make an 
operatic artist out of her, and the cost of this would 
exceed as many thousand dollars. The only place 
for such a girl is the chorus, and even that part of 
the profession seems hopelessly overcrowded. 
Teaching is out of the question for a student of her 
superficial training, and so there remains but one 
thing for a good girl to do, and that is return to 
her home, and do what her hands and voice find to 
do there. New York is the Mecca only for a com- 
bination of brains, a high order of talent and experi- 
ence, and this applies to other professions as it does 
to the world of music. The provincials of just ordi- 
narv capacity who come to New York can never 
hope to become anything more than a nuisance, and 
this is because extraordinary ability in the Metropo- 
lis is so common. 


S' YME of the New York daily newspapers yester- 

day published articles intimating that there will 
be no grand opera next winter, that the salaries 
were too high and that there could be no dividend 
declared this year because of the meagre attendances. 
It was further stated that Mr. Grau needs a vaca- 
tion, that he is overworked and tired. All this is beat- 
ing about the bush. As this paper maintains and has 
maintained for years past, opera under foreign aus- 
pices in America is a purely speculative risk, and has 
no financial basis to depend upon. It may succeed 
one season and fail the next. The American people 
will not sustain it. As it is produced in New York 
city the opera is merely a personal star perform- 
ance of no artistic value whatever, and is therefore 


ultimately doomed to disruption Mr. Grau’s 
method, whether applied to English or French or 
Italian or German opera, is a false one. It is not the 
method under which opera could exist even with a 
financial basis. for. Mr. Grau is a star manager him 
self and is not acquainted with the esthetics of opera 
nor the art of music, for he has no personal judg 
ment on the subject. He merely judges an opera 
singer according to the stage gossip of the European 
As to the abilities of an artist Mr 
Grau himself cannot decide, because he does not 
know the difference between F and C. Music is to 
Mr. Grau merely the synonym for money 


This is not a personal reflection on Mr. Grau, but 


opera houses 


it goes to prove that he is unfit to conduct artistic 
opera, as he does not know the difference between 
it and any other kind. These subtle distinctions in 
art are unknown to him. He isn’t even a good bus- 
iness man, because if he were he wouldn’t pay these 
outrageous prices to the foreign singers. The poor 
man has heen simply working for them all the years 
America. That isn’t the 
way to protect Mr. Grau should 
have been working for himself to protect his own 
enterprises, for he should have known that his own 


he has been working in 
your creditors 


singers would not protect him 
We are also sorry to observe that all the booming 


‘the daily press has given to foreign grand opera 


could not induce the people to support it, because 
they lost faith in the music critics, and are we not 
right in suggesting to the latter that they are de- 
stroying their own vocations by identifying them 
selves with the foreign singers and by refusing to 
give the American composer or singer or player a 
single line unless they advertise? 

This paper prints thousands of notices a month 
free of charge for American artists, but it refuses to 
do so for the high priced foreign singers. Why can- 
not the critics of the daily press give a few notices 
free of charge to the American musician and drop 
this adulation of the foreigner? 
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Canto Notturno difun Pastore Errante dell’ Asia. 


O silent moon, what dost thou in the skies? 
O moon, say what thou dost? 
At eve thou dost arise, 
And scan the wastes, then to thy rest thou sinkst 
Art thou not sated yet 
With thine eternal wandering that same way? 
Is thy desire not weary with disgust 
Of seeing these same vales? 
So does the shepherd’s life 
Thy life resemble, moon 
He wakes at dawn of day, 
His flock across the plain he leads, and sees 
But flocks, and wells, and grass: 
Then, tired, he lays him down when night is nigh, 
Nor other hope he has 
O moon, tell me what boon 
The shepherd’s life brings him, 
Or your life unto you? What purpose, pray. 
Has my brief course, or thy 
Immortal, heavenly way? 
After Leopardi, Englished by J]. M. Morrison 


[) RAMA is relentlessly encroaching upon the do- 

Gluck, Wagner and Verdi 
compose a trinity which saw that the music drama 
must first be dramatic, then musical. In “Falstaff,” 
which is the most noteworthy achievement since 


main of music 


“Die Meistersinger,” we get something which for 
want of a better title one may call lyric comedy. 
But in form it is novel. It is not opera buffa; nor 
yet is it opéra comique in the French sense; in fact 
it shows a marked deviation from its prototypes; 
even the elaborate system of Wagnerian leading 
motives is not employed. It isa new Verdi we hear; 

t the Verdi of “I! Trovatore,” “Traviata” or 
“Aida,” but a Verdi brimful of the jov of life, 
sophisticated, yet naive. A marvelous compound is 
this musical comedy, in which the music follows 
the text, and in which no concessions are made to 
the singers or to the time-honored conventions of 
the operatic stage. Verdi has thrown overboard old 
forms and planted his victorious standard in the 
country discovered by Mozart and conquered by 
Wagner. A marvelous old man he was, indeed! 

The play’s the thing to catch the conscience of 
the composer to-day. The action in ‘Falstaff’ is 
almost as rapid as if the text were spoken, and the 
orchestra, the wittiest and most sparkling riant 
orchestra I ever heard, it comments and supports 
the monologue and dialogue of the book. When the 
speech becomes rhetorical, so does the orchestra. It 
is heightened speech, and instead of melody of the 
antique, formal pattern we hear the endless melody 
which Wagner inaugurated. But Verdi's speech is 
his own and does not savor of Wagner. If the ideas 
are not developed or do not assume vaster propor- 
tions it is because of their character. They could 
not be so treated without doing violence to the sense 
of proportion. Classic purity in expression, Latin 
exuberance and joyfulness, and an inexpressiblv de- 
lightful atmosphere of irresponsible youthfulness 
and gayety are all in this charming score. 

We geta touch of the older stvle in the concerted 
numbers, but the handling is very free and the con- 
tent Verdian and modern. Here are variety, color, 
freshness, earnestness, insouciance and numberless 


The tempo is like the arrow shots 


quaint conceits. 


from the bow of a classic-featured archer, whose 
arrows have been steeped in the burning hues of 
romanticism. 

There is melodic repetition of phrases, but it is 
more in the manner of Grétry than Wagner. I 
have called “Falstaff” a pendant to “Die Meister- 
singer,” and the two works, directly antithetical, are 
both supreme products of the Gallic and Teutonic 
lyric genius. 

And how Verdi has escaped the current of his 
younger years! What wonderful adaptability, what 
receptivity, what powers of assimilation! Some 
future biographer will write of “The Three Styles 
of Verdi” as did De Lenz of Beethoven’s styles; 
perhaps he will even increase the number. 

Wagner did not shed his musical skin as abso- 
lutely as has this Italian. Compare the young and 
the old Verdi. In style to-day “Falstaff” is younger 
than “Il Trovatore” half a century ago. Think of 
“La donna é mobile” and then of the great fugued 
finale to “Falstaff.””. And remember it is not a fu- 
gato with imitative passages, nor the fugal treat- 
ment of an ensemble finale, but a well constructed 
fugue in eigiit real parts, with episodes, inversions 
of the subject, stretti, and even a pedal point. It is 
not so pleasing in effect as the magnificent poly- 
phonic close of “Die Meistersinger,” because of its 
severely formal construction. It sounds as if Verdi 
had said, “Go to; after all this mumming and 
masking I will show ye that I can be serious.” So 
he fugues the words “Tutto nel mondo é burlo,” of 
all words in the world for such a form! What a 
gay old dog he must have been! And _ heavens 
knows what jokes he had in store for us, hidden in 
the capacious sleeves of his genius. I am sorry that 
an important engagement in the Lethean fields pre- 
vented Von Biilow from being present at this 
Falstaff” performance. He had to recant his 
opinion of the “Manzoni” Requiem, and after this 
fugue he would have surely bent the stubborn knee 
of pride and prostrated himself before the Italian 
giant of music, gone on a pilgrimage to his 
Canossa. 

No one can reproach Verdi for lack of ideas in 
Falstaff.” They are never ending. The orchestra 
flows furiously, like a stream of quicksilver, tossing 
up repartée, argument, facts, amplifying, develop- 
ing and strengthening the text. No melody? 
Why, the opera is one long, merry tune-jocund, 
blithe, sweet, dulcet and sunny. Few moods of 
melancholy, no moods of madness, but all gracious 
fantasy and folly. : 

The “Honor” soliloquy from “Henry IV.,” with 
its pizzicati accompaniment and its No! punctuated 
by a drum tap, is changed into strength and sar- 
“When I was a Page” is another 
Sut why 


castic humor. 
gem, and so is the chattering quartet. 
enumerate details? It is a work of which one can- 
not say “this and this;” it is so rich, so exuberant, 
so novel and yet so learned: little wonder then that 
we marvel. Verdi’s musical scholarship was enor- 
mous. He paints delicate, fairy-like pictures for 
you, using the most delicate pigments and with the 
daintiest touch imaginable, and then he pens a 
severe and truthful canon in the second which ex- 
cites the admiration of the scholar. The minuet is 
an echo of old time, but how superlatives pale before 
the wealth of rhythms, modes, subtle tonalities 
simple diatonic effects contrasted with gorgeous, 
sonorous orchestral bursts! And it must not be for- 
gotten that both composer and librettist have caught 
the true Shakespearean note. The corpulent knight, 
despite his braggadocio humor, lechery and _ glut- 
tony, is a gentleman born, although sadly run to 
seed because of sacque and petticoats. The glamor 
of the revel at Herne’s oak, the street scene at dusk, 
with the gossiping of the women, the clear, fresh 
air; and then, mind you, no attempt at Purcell 
madrigals or English local color—all these prove 
Verdi’s enormous sympathies. Also that music is 


a universal language and that an Italian poet-com- 


poser may faithfully frame the story of an English 
dramatist. 

And with what a light hand and vivacity of speech 
Verdi has done it all! Miraeles of construction 
there are, but the grim bones of theory are never 
exposed. Even the fugue is jaunty. 
ment peeps archly out behind the puffed mask of 
humor; the note is never deep, just a sigh, and it 
has departed before you can fairly grasp it. The 
duos are all charming, and—but what boots idle 
cataloguing! Its beauties should have become 
patent to our opera going public and the work a 
favorite long ago. “Apres moi, le deluge,” said the 
Wagnerites of the great Richard. “After Wagner, 
Verdi!” we can now truthfully exclaim 

“Falstaff” suggests, of course, Victor Maurel, 
and our debt of gratitude for his vital and sympa- 
thetic interpretations is great. Is there an actor on 
any stage to-day who can portray the grossness of 
Falstaff and the subtlety of Iago? I doubt it. Mak- 
ing all due allowances for the different art medium 
the singing actor must work in, despite the slight 
exaggeration of pose and gesture, Maurel has no 


The love ele- 


superior, if indeed an equal, in these two roles. 
And then the man’s astonishing versatility! What 
method, what manner of training has he had? Of 
what school or schools is he the crystallized product ? 
His voice, now rather worn and siccant, seems to 
take on any hue he desires. In Falstaff, you may 
remember, it was bullying, blandishing, defiant, 
tender and gross; full of impure suggestiveness, as 
jolly as a boon companion. And when he sang 
“Quando ero paggio del Duca di Norfolk” how his 
vocal horizon lightened up! A great artist is M 
Victor Maurel, and I am sorry he is not with us 
this season at the opera. We miss him in more than 
role. 

Drama has won the day in its long waged con 
flict with music. “A comedy with music,” “A 
drama with musical accompaniments,” are the titles 
for the composer of the present and future. And 
this is as it should be. When we desire our music 
pure and simple we will go to the concert hall; but 
in the drama there are the fascinating problems of 
action, of speech, of gesture, of interpretation 
Music plays the important, vet subsidiary, role of a 
commentator; a modernized Greek chorus 


©®A® 


In a defunct musical monthly Philip Hale quotes 
the following Joseffy story, written, of course, 
when the great pianist was a lad: 

“Beatty-Kingston’s description of Joseffy is one 
of peculiar interest. ‘Joseffy is a strange but 
highly gifted being. * * * For some years 
after I had first made his acquaintance he was 
hardly ever out of a scrape, and his adventures in 
the way of overrunning the constable would fill a 
highly entertaining volume. In appearance he is a 
rough hewn replica of Algernon Swinburne, less the 
delicacy of complexion and fineness of “points” char- 
acterizing that fleshiest of poets. To the best of 
my remembrance he has not as yet played in this 
country, which should be a source of regret to all 
English music lovers, to whom his renderings of 
works belonging to the romantic school—Chopin, 
Liszt and S¢humann in particular—could not have 
failed to give the keenest delight. 
technic Joseffy is one of the world’s wonders. Noth 


In the matter of 


ing but the exceptional shortness of his fingers pre 
vents him from equalling the great Canon of 
Albano himself, as far as mere execution is con- 
cerned. He has a way of combining or rather in- 
termingling the digits of both hands in a certain 
class of extremely intricate passages that must be 
seen to be realized and believed in. The last time | 
met him was in poor Johann von Herbeck’s sky 
parlor, where he kept a large party of musical 
critics and executants up until daybreak by a very re. 
markable prodigality of his repertory’s apparently 


inexhaustible resources. At the conclusion of this 
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entertainment, his hearers being fairly worn out 
with the high tension at which he had kept their 
nerves for several hours, nothing would satisfy him 
but that I should play him a match of “Kegel’’ bil- 
liards at a café of his predilection, which enjoyed 
the distinction of being permitted to keep open all 
hight long, and—like the Maison Dorée of old 

had not been closed to its customers for many a 
The stake, he insisted, should not be money, 
bowl of a curiously deadly potion, com- 


year. 
but a 
pounded of rum, tea, eggs, sugar, cinnamon, nutmeg 
and lemon. That was his notion of rational enjoy 
ment—skittle billiards and hot eggnog at 4 o'clock 
of a summer morning, after a spell of music, in 
the course of which he himself had played from 
thirty to forty of the most difficult works ever writ 
ten for the piano. I have not seen him since that 
memorable orgy, but have been in constant expec 
tation of hearing that he had succumbed to some 
Only the 
other day, however, the far more agreeable intelli- 
home 


one of his many amiable eccentricities 


gence reached me that he had _ remitted 
$30,000 from San Francisco, in which city he had 
wound up a triumphal starring tour through the 
United States 


comfortable sum of money, should have kept it, | 


That Joseffy, having earned such a 


look upon as one of the most amazing incidents of 
s 


contemporary history.’ ” 
OA ® 


Joseffy himself will be amazed when he reads this 


story 
>» A® 


The North American Review had a destructive 
article by W. D. Howells on “The New Historical 
Romances.” Looking round the world Mr. Howells 
deplores the deaths, or silence, of the masters of the 
natural school, while in his own country “nothing 
of late has been heard but the din of arms, the horrid 
tumult of the swashbuckler swashing on his buck 
ler.” Mr. Howells thinks that the new historical 
novels are false to their periods, and, indeed, to 
human nature, by representing the men of old as 
being always willing to take human life, and to take 
it hideously, and by repeating such incidents until 
they seem the only incidents. As for the characters : 

‘Are they characters, any of those figments which 
pass for such in the new historical romances? They 
are hardly so by any test of comparison with people 
we know in life or in the great fictions. They are 
very simple souls, whose main business is to im- 
personate a single propensity, and immediately or 
remotely to do the hero and the heroine good or 
harm, to show them off, to die by his hand, or to 
cherish a baffled ambition for hers. When they are 


historical figures their deportment is such as would 


be imaginable of the historical figures of the Eden 
Musée if these were called upon to leave their. 
statuesque repose and move and speak.” 

Hip and thigh Mr. Howells smites the new 


historicals until, to relieve the reader, he exclaims: 

“Do I, then, wholly dislike historical fiction as 
impossible and deplorable ? On the contrary, I like 
it very much in the instances which I can allege for 
the reasons | can give. I like Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ 


Burney’s 


‘Pamela’ and Clarissa,’ 
Maria 


‘Pride and 


Richardson's 


l'rances ‘Evelina,’ Edgeworth’s 


‘Belinda,’ Jane Austen’s Prejudice,’ 
‘Northanger Abbey’ and ‘Emma,’ all of Anthony 
lrollope’s novels and most of (seorge Eliot's ; my 
catholic affection for historical fiction embraces even 
l‘ielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ and De Foe’s ‘Roxana.’ 
These and the novels like them are what Mr. Kip- 
ling has somewhere declared the only historical 
novels, because, being true to the manners of their 
own times, they alone present a picture of the past 


worthy to be called historical.”’ 
@®@A®E 


Mark Twain sent a characteristic greeting to his 
friends in Vienna, where he spent fifteen months of 
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his foreign tour. A facsimile of the message was 
published in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt Christmas 
“Prosperity and happiness 
The same to my 


Day, and ran as follows: 
to my friends in the Empire. 
enemies—on Christmas Day, but not after that 
Mark TWAIN.’ 


’ 


date. 
®A® 


Some pages from an early unpublished work by 
Gustave Flaubert have just appeared in the Revue 
Blanche. The work is called “Mémoires d’un Fou,” 
and it purports to be a piece of fiction, but the dedi- 
cation, the internal evidence and the known facts 
of Flaubert’s life show it to be a self confession. 
The author was only seventeen when he wrote it. 


The manuscript was given by him to his friend 
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\lfred Le Poittevin, was forgotten by the family, 
and has only recently been rediscovered. It is said 
that the extreme youthfulness of the writer is ap 
parent on every He is romantic to the last 
degree. He tells us that he had “Childe Harold” by 
heart, that he had wept over the sorrows of Werther 
and that he thought of Hamlet as a congenial spirit 
“He had caught,” says the Paris correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, “what passed for the Byronic 
In accents of which he is not blind to the 


page 


attitude. 
exaggerations he laments that his life is over before 
it has begun, that the world has already lost its 
savor, that he is weary of existence, jaded, disil 
lusioned and hopeless. Even the stock accessories 
are introduced—a skull grins at him from his mantel 
shelf 


as coming from the artistically impassive author of 


But these lyrical wailings are only curious 
‘Madame Bovary.’ Of the facts of his existence 
little is imparted, though he has something to say of 
his exceeding unhappiness at school, of his con 
tempt for his slow witted companions, and of his 
passion for solitude. A suggestive passage is that 
in which he dwells on the arduous difficulties of 
literary expression; he foreshadows in these lines 
that bitter struggle with words, that unceasing en 
deavor to choose them aright and make them 
magically meaning, which, as appears so strikingly 
in the correspondence, was the main and almost the 


tragic preoccupation of Flaubert’s lifetime.” 
> AS. 


Signor Brignoli once agreed to sing a solo at St. 


Agnes’ Church, in New York. He arrived late and 


the sermon had commenced, but Brignoli, un- 
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abashed, leaned over the choir railing and tried to 
attract the attention of the preacher by shaking his 
head and gesticulating wildly. At last he yelled out 
in a voice that reached every corner of the church 
Stopp 


“Me ready for ze sing. Stoppe ze preach! 


ze preach!” And the priest actually cut the sermon 
short in order to accommodate the impatient tenor, 
whose voice now rang out with such fervor as to 


thrill the worshipers and justify the sacrifice 
> ACG 


Speaking of the difficulty students experience in 
remembering the exact situation of the mitral and 
tricuspid valves of the heart, Professor Huxley once 
remarked that he remembered that the mitral (so 
called from its resemblance to the headgear of the 
church dignitary) must be on the left side, “becauss 


a bishop could never be in the right.” 


> Ae 
“Macaulay improves! Macaulay improves! 
Sydney Smith remarked one day ‘I have ob 


silence r 7 he 


“sonorous vivacity” of this enormous talker nettled 


Smith, who found it impossible 


served in him of late flashes of 
often to voice his 
own wit and wisdom. “I wish I could write poetry 
like you,” 


write an 


he complained to a friend; “I would 


‘Inferno, and I would put Macaulay 


among a number of disputants and gag him!” 


\nother 
“slopping all over on every subject and standing in 


contemporary described Macaulay as 


the sk ps od 
>A. 
favorite 


Marie Antoinette’s 


Paul Lafond, is an interesting 


The life of Garat, 
singer, as told by M 

study, since everything belonging to the transitional 
period between the old and new régimes must ever 
interest us, writes an English contemporary. In 
deed, it is only in contrasting the end of the nine 
teenth century with the tempestuous beginning in 
France, and in measuring all that that extraordinar, 
start was destined to herald, that we are in a posi 
tion to realize how rapidly the world has moved 
during the last hundred years. M. Paul Lafond is 
a fervent lover of the ancien régime and is neither 


intelligent nor honest enough to admit the old 


horrors or the new reforms. He can see nothing in 


the French Revolution but blood and terror, and 
Louis XV I., least interesting of monarchs, of whom 
not a wise or intelligent or generous act has ever 
been recorded, is his accepted notion of a hero and a 
martyr. Hence it follows he must enormously be 
laud the most fatuous type of artist the world has 
seen 

with all his insufferable vanity, his im 


Garat, 
pertinence, his fatuous silliness, had more character 


This 


Gascon had all the defects and qualities cf his race, 


looks for in a singer warbling 


than one 


added to those of his art. His passion was dress, 


and to keep attention fixed upon himself there was 


no vulgar trick he was incapable of. The idol of the 


court first, and afterwards of the Directory salons 


he managed to turn all the corners and skirt the 


1 


precipices of the Terror with smiling grace. H« 


was brave and had the courage to remain faithful 


to the queen who had protected him. In spite of 
his affected suppression of the letter “r” and his 
invention of the tiresome lisp, his musical genius 


cannot be disputed He remains the greatest of 


French singers without any musical training what 
ever. ‘Nobody had in such a degree the large and 
beautiful lyric declamation, pathos of expression 
and science of diction \t the first bar those who 


had the fortune to hear him were held in admira 
at the twentieth, it was intoxication; at th 


' ; 1 
Nobody has show 


tion; 


end of the piece, pure madness 


in his art such spontaneity, imagination, efferve: 
cence and good sense. In a chord he could indicat 
a thought, an accent, a sentiment. With him th 
precision of dramatic action was always clear and 


clean, the expression just, the emotion profound and 
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Impossible to touch the heart and soul more 


” 


sober. 
deeply, to move more the nerves and imagination. 

But for those who take no interest in Garat him- 
self the book offers a wide and varied field of in- 
struction. We may eliminate M. Lafond’s inept 
remarks about the Revolution and its consequences, 
blest consequences which have brought us to-day to 
the largest and most liberal period of French 
political existence, and we will find him well 
documented on the periods of his predilection and 
of his denunciation. The morals of those days were 
not edifying, and then, as ever, it was the nobles 
who set the worst example. The court paid to 
Garat by women in exalted places passes the limit 
of credibility. Hearing once a great lady complain 
of a too quick and violent explosion of love in her 
regard, Garat exclaimed: ‘“Tiens! that sort of thing 
happens to women also.” 

ce As 


There were tenors in those days, too! 





'™= adjournment of the Italian Chamber of 

Deputies in honor of Verdi’s memory and the 
endorsement of the sentiment by the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Monday, were honors that have 
never before been extended to commemorate the 
death of a musician. 


The Bendix Quartet. 


N the small chamber music hall of the Waldori-Astoria 
| the Bendix Quartet last Monday night gave the first 
subscription concert in a short series. The program in 
cluded Quartet in A minor, op. 51, No. 2, by Brahms; 
Sonata in G minor, op. 9, for piano and violin, by Howard 
Brockway; Quartet in E flat by Mozart. This certainly 
was an ideal scheme. Mr. Brockway’s Sonata was played 
by the composer at the piano and Max Bendix, the work 
of both instrumentalists being satisfactory. This compo 
sition discloses some felicitous ideas, which are developed 
with considerable skill. It shows very careiul workman 
ship and a good deal oi originality. 

Since the Bendix Quartet made its first appearance some 
weeks ago its members have frequently rehearsed, and this 
constant practice has been productive of good results. The 
ensemble work is surprisingly smooth and finished for so 
young an organization. The four men who constitute it 
are capable and experienced musicians, who are au fait in 
chamber music, such as was given Monday night. The 
Brahms’ Quartet, which, by the way, is one of the most 
melodic of this composer’s works in this form, was inter- 
preted in a most musicianly way, its beauties being brought 
out to the best possible advantage. In the other quartet— 
the one by Mozart—the four players achieved equally good 
results. 

The Bendix Quartet is as deserving a musical organiza 
tion as New York possesses, and its success should be 
commensurate with its high purposes and unquestioned 
merits. 


Twelve More Pianists to Be Added to the List. 





HE list of thirty-eight solo pianists who have played 
or who will appear in this country this season, pub- 
lished in THE MusicaL CourIER, was by no means com- 
plete. Among some of the prominent performers omitted 
from last week’s list are: S. Becker von Grabill. Paul 
Tidden, Albert Mildenberg, Howard Brockway, Henriette 
Weber, Florence Terrel, Carl Hermann, Silas G. Pratt, 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, William H. Barber, Adele Lew- 
ing, Florence E. Gale. Besides this dozen additional 
names, there are doubtless other performers of talent who 
are planning to play before the present phenomenal sea- 
son is over. 


Elsa Von Moltke and Adelaide Phillips, 


At the College Women’s Club affair of last week the 
above artists participated, Miss Von Moltke playing Reh- 
feld’s “Spanish Dance” with great dash, and Miss Phillips 
singing Smith’s “Serenade” in such fashion that she got 








Gabrilowitsch’s Chicago Triumph 


With Theo. Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra. 
Eleventh Symphony Concert. 


In spite of the flattering advance notices, one was hardly pre- 
pared for the magnificent performance of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a young Apollo, evoked instant appre- 
ciation. Virtuosity is no rare thing these days, but he is a rare 
pianist that can satisfy every reasonable demand in respect of tone, 
clarity, force, digital gymnastics and musical intelligence and dis- 
crimination. Exquisite shading characterized the performance of 
the young Russian throughout. Betwixt his softest pianissimo and 
silence nothing lived, and he dominated the orchestra in the stormy 
passages, The climax in the last movement was something to stir 
one’s blood.—Chicago Journal, January 19, 1901. 


Chicago Gives Gabrilowitsch an Enthusiastic Reception. 


Success, immediate and almost unqualified, came to the Russian 
pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, at the Auditorium yesterday afternoon, 
when he was enthusiastically received by a large audience at the 
eleventh matinee concert of the Chicago Orchestra. It was quite as 
much a personal success as a pianistic one. But neither was the 
more pronounced, and both united to make the first appearance of 
the young player an achievement of distinction. 

* * * Gabrilowitsch has temperament. Dash, fire, tenderness, 
depth of feeling—all are a part of his complement. And he uses 
them with a discretion which is almost unexpected from a pianist 
whose youthful exhilaration would seem to be the forerunner of 
inconsistency. 

Gabrilowitsch chose the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B flat minor, 
the first one written by the great Russian composer. And it gave the 
player ample opportunity to display his equipment, being replete 
with chords, requiring exceptional strength of the pianist; runs, 
scales and other intricate technical difficulties. 

When at the close of the last phrases it became evident that even 
the forte passages of the orchestra could not cover up the piano 
part, the audience rose to a person and broke into a storm of 
applause. 

And in the midst of the hand-clapping, bravos and the waving of 
handkerchiefs, the performer stood bowing, somewhat flushed and 
warm, but genuinely pleased over his reception.—Chicago American, 
January 19, 1901. 


Chicago Orchestra Concert. 


It was, however, signalized by the introduction of that brilliant 
pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who played Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
for piano, No. 1, B flat minor. Few more difficult compositions 
have been designed for the perplexity of pianists. The demands 
made upon the artist are tremendous, the work requiring great tech 
nical skill, combined with a lyric quality of playing which shal 
bring into proper dramatic prominence the songs, if they may be 
so termed, of the composition. It may be suggested that the piano 
part lacks the spontaneous originality which characterizes most of 
I'schaikowsky’s orchestral works, and at times the music appeared 
to me more amazing than satisfactory 
demand made upon him adequately and with the simple ease of a 
musician sure of himself—and of his audience. Nor was he disap 
pointed in the amount of enthusiasm accorded him. He was en 
cored twice, and in simpler melody and the slow swing of a Chopin 
waltz confirmed the insinuation of fine lyric power which he had 
made felt even amid the wondrous complexities of the Russian’s 
composition.—Chicago Chronicle, January 19, 1901. 


Gabrilowitsch met every 


Interest in yesterday afternoon's concert of the Chicago Orchestra 
naturally centred in the first appearance here of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the young Russian composer, who has been awaited with 
high anticipations. Mr. Gabrilowitsch comes in a season when the 
importation of foreign pianists has been unusually large, but, to 
judge from yesterday’s performance, he has all that is necessary to 
secure him an easy eminence among the newcomers. In the per 
formance of his program number, Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Con 
certo, he made it evident that he has both the equipment of the 
virtuoso and remarkable qualities of temperament. The work is of 
extraordinary difficulty, but to all its heavy demands for great tech 
nical skill, fine gradations of nuance and shade, brilliant bravura play 
ing and power of tone he responded with confidence and ease. The 
opening and closing movements were taken with immense dash, and 
4 spirit which possibly can be accounted for best as a Russian’s sym 
pathy for music Russian in color and in inspiration. The middle 
movement, a graceful andantino in Tschaikowsky’s most melodious 
vein, was given with fine sentiment and delicacy. In response to 
the demonstrative and continued applause the player returned to 
give Schumann’s “Nachstiick”” in F, which he played with gen 
uine refinement and poetry, and Chopin’s Second Waltz in A flat 
Chicago Record, January 20, 1901. 


Few concerts so far given this season—the Beethoven cycle natur 
ally excepted—can be justly compared in point of interest and 
pleasure with that arranged for this week and heard yesterday after 
noon at the Auditorium. The program is an admirable one, and, 
besides, a new soloist and piano virtuoso is introduced to the Chi- 
cago music loving public. The term “virtuoso” is itself a com 
plete verdict, and intended as such. For Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the art 
ist in question, took his rather cold audience by storm, and in twenty 
minutes or so (the time required to render the first movement of 
I'schaikowsky’s Concerto) he demonstrated his title to be regarded 
as one of the younger master interpreters of piano music of our 
day. * * * His technic 1s marvelous, considering his youth. It 
is amazing to think, after his performance, that what he did with 
sO apparent ease and real confidence the great Rubinstein com- 
plained of as difficult! What progress we are making in this direc- 
tion of piano control! Technic, however, we take for granted in 





resonant, his phrasing expressive and intelligent and his tempera- 
mental endowment ample.—Chicago Post, January 19, 1901. 


Gabrilowitsch Causes Feminine 
Orchestra Recital. 


Excitement in an 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a young gentleman from Russia, played the 
B flat minor Concerto for piano by Tschaikowsky with the Chicago 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon, and a large matinee crowd proved to 
be impressionable. In fact, for a few minutes after he had con- 
cluded his somewhat important task, he threatened to become the 
centre of musical excitement and hysteria. * * * The concerto, 
which is long, and which calls for considerable technica! display, 
formed a task in performance a great many pianists would hesitate 
over. This performer did not hesitate. He went at the work with 
supreme authority and he gave it a strictly literal reading. He cap 
tivated his auditors, perhaps, by his breadth of tone and his incisive 
touch more than by any appeal to the sensibilities through individual 
temperament, but that he captivated them was manifest, and the 
conclusion of the concerto—he seemed to have reserved himself for 
a musical coup here—resulted in a storm of exceedingly curious pro 
portions. Whate there was to create a feminine outburst would be 
difficult to tell, but the young gentleman’s success in that quarter 
was unmistakable, and there will to-day be glove bills in many 
fashionable as well as humble homes. Gabrilowitsch, it must be con 
fessed, took these honors with becoming modesty. He eluded the 
encore for quite ten minutes, but acknowledged it with a Schumann 
Nocturne after the eighth or tenth call. Even then escape was not 
possible, and to Schumann was added Chopin.—Chicago Inter 
Ocean, January 19, 1901. 


Music and the Drama. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian pianist, was the soloist 
with the Chicago Orchestra yesterday afternoon and conquered a 
friendly audience That he would also have triumphed if the au 
dience had been less inclined to favor his suit is likely, since it is 
quite impossible to withstand such an undeniable musical tempera 
ment or the broad and convincing manner which springs from 
One would take no 
great risk in saying more than this, but the disposition to slop over 


marked talent and technical facility. * * * 


needs no encouragement, and it is compliment enough to state that 
this handsome, manly young musician fascinated his audience, and 
played constantly in a sane and musical manner. There were no evi 
dences of hysterics, neither were there any commonplace moments. 
Playing in a broad and dignified manner, with plenty of elan, the 
artist indicated the possession of an adequate technic, and a soul 
that appreciates rhythm, poetry, expression and musical meanings 
His style is polished without being fussy, and his tone is clear, 


risp and fuli of delightful color.—Chicag Times-Hetald, January 


9, Igor 


Earl Gulick’s Birthday. 


E ARL GULICK, the boy soprano, cne of the youngest 
of American artists to make his mark in the musical 
world, entered on his thirteenth year yesterday, and 
congratulations were showered on him from far and near 
His voice during the past year has developed in volume 
and compass and there is every prospect of it holding its 
pure soprano quality for some time to come. The end of 
his twelfth year was fittingly commemorated by his tre 
mendous success in Brooklyn, where he sang for three 
Sundays at the Lee Avenue Congregational Church, for 
seldom has that old edifice been so crowded as it was at 


During the past year he has sung for the 


each service. 
highest officials and some of the best vocal authorities of 
the country and their comments have been invariably 
weighted with praise 


| 


The following letter from the Rev. Cornelius L. Twing 


rector of Calvary Episcopal Church, in Brooklyn, is highly 
valued by the young artist: 
JANUARY 29, 1901 
My Dear Eart—In looking over the parish register of Calvary 
Church the other morning I came across your name among those I 
had baptized. This brought the past, and it did not seem that 
thirteen years ago | held you in my arms and poured the sacra 
mental water on your bright face and tracing on your forehead 
the mystic cross—signifying the faith which you were to profess 
and the purpose of your life. I now congratulate you on the suc 
cess which you have made with the voice God gave you. You have 
used it well—for His praise, for the pleasure of the joyous and for 
the comfort of the sad. The future is before you, my dear Earl 
If you in it succeed as well as you have in the past it will be a 
credit to yourself and to all who know and love you. Wishing that 
the “teens’’ upon which you will soon enter may be as bright and 
joyous as the years that have passed, [ remain, Sincerely yours, 
Cornetius L. Twine. 
It was stated in our last issue that Earl Gulick is now 
singing as the paid soloist in. St. Agnes’ Trinity Parish 
Earl Gulick is unable, as a result of constant out of town 
demands, to accept any regular church position, but Geo 
Stubbs, the authority on boy voices, has engaged Earl as 
his paid soloist for Sunday morning, February 3, in St 
Agnes’ Church, on West Ninety-first street 
Yersins at Powers February 5. 
The following invitations have been issued 
Francis Fischer Powers requests the pleasure of your company at a 
lecture given by the Mesdemoiselles Yersin on their “Phono-Rhyth 
mic French Method,” on Tuesday, February 5, at 8:30 p. m. 








an encore. F. W. Riesberg was accompanist. 
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RHE program of the Chicago Orchestra, matinee 





and concert, of January 25 and 206, respectively, 
Mr. Thomas and 
Mozart's E flat 





was replete with inerest 





orchestra gave a reading vi 





Symphony which seemed to be all smiles and 


one’s mind thoughts 





into 


sunshine, bringing 





Dvorak’s Symphonic Varia- 
Richard Strauss’ 


of a beautiful day in June 
tions, the “Sorrento” 
Italian symphonic fantasia, and the Prelude and 





movement irom 





‘Liebes 





tod” from “Tristan,” which formed the second part of the 





program, formed only a varied repetition the first part 
in musical interest 


Hugo Becker, who comes from Frankfurt- 








rhe soloist, 
am-Main, is a well-known ‘cellist in European musical 
circles. The report that Mr. Becker has there very few 
equals was well verified in his performance of 
Haydn’s Concerto in D major, op. 101, which, until this 
season, has been rarely given here his composition is 
well suited to the ‘cello, and gave a good opportunity for 
the revealment of the artistic refinement of this artist 
whose fine shading was like that of an exquisite humar 


voice 


The thirteenth concert of Friday after: February | 


and Saturday evening, February 2, will be the third con 


cert of the Beethoven cycle, and have for soloist the well 


known pianist, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis 


Symphony No, 6, Pastoral, F major, op. 6 1808 

Concerto for Piano, No. 5, E flat, op. 73 1809 

Symphony No. 7, A major, op. 92 1812 
®Ae 


The concert by Bertha M. Kaderly, assisted by Theodore 
Spiering, violinist, and W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist, which 


occurs at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, Friday 
evening, February 1, has for program: 

Recitative and Air, Oh, That | on Wings Could Rise Hande 
Pur di cesti Lott 
Mi inaderly 
Prelude and Fugue from First Sonata tor V n alon Bach 
Mr. Spiering 
Brautlieder Peter Cornelius 

A Myrtle Spray 
Love’s Recompense 
Evening. 
Awaking. 
From the Sung of Solomon 
Miss Kaderly 
Nocturne in E fiat ..-Chopin 
Butterfly .. Seeboeck 
Etude in G flat puotbcsrcesheeeneaetecetveteuewsent Alkan 
Mr. Seeboeck 
Barcarolle -Ondricek 


Scherzo-Tarantelle Wieniawski 


Mr. Spiering 

Mackenzie 
sasees Julius Hey 
Hey 


Edward German 


Spring Song 
Wiegenlied 
Der Schwere 






Abend Julius 


In Summertime 
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Miss Kaderly, previous to this song recital, which serves 
as a public introduction to Chicago, has been better known 
on the continent. The welcome extended to her is most 
sincere and we trust she will soon, if not at the present 
time, consider herself one of us. As a talented and intelli- 
gent musician her place is assured. 


SCA® 


The Chicago Musical College gave the last of this sea- 
son’s faculty Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, Saturday morning, January 20, at 11 o'clock. The 
members of the faculty who appeared as soloists were Karl 
Reckzeh, pianist, and Miss Mabel F. Shorey, contralto, as- 
sisted by the Chicago College Orchestra, with S. E. Jacob- 
Ihe program included: 


concerts at 


sohn, director. 


Symphonie No, 2 ‘ . Haydn 
Aria, Oh! Love Thy Help, Samson and Delilah .. Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in E flat major Beethoven 
ihree Songs 
rhe Lark... Old English 
Three Red Roses Norris 
Fallih! Fallah! Van der Stucken 
Festival March Bohm 
All numbers on the program, except the three songs, 


had orchestral accompaniment. Karl Reckzeh, oi Leipsic, 
is a new and most valuable acquisition to the faculty of 


this college. His first public appearance was made at this 


concert. 

Commencing next week the regular Saturday matinees 
and lectures will be resumed in the afternoon in Recital 
Hall, College Building. Saturday, February 2, a lecture 
on “The Rise of Instrumental Music” will be given by 
Felix Borowski 

®A® 


A recital will be given next Wednesday by Miss Mar- 
garet Root, a very young pianist and pupil of Mrs. Regina 
Watson. The young lady, who is but fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, bids fair to be heard from later. She is full 
of talent and much promise. Following is her program for 
Wednesday’s recital: 


Iwo Three-Voiced Inventions - Bach 
Harmonious Blacksmith, Air and Variations.. . Handel 
Octave Study.. Czerny 
La Gondola, op. 13 weeone wove ates Henselt 
Larghetto, from op. 99 ° et ... Raff 
Reverie, op. 31 . Schiitte 
Gade, op. 57 . -Grieg 
Scherzo 4 Capriccio, Op. 16.......++-s+eeeeeeee : - Mendelssohn 
Impromptu, OP. 29.....0-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ...Chopin 


Sonata Pathétique, op, 13.....-. Beethoven 


Ihe sacred cantata, “Ruth,” words by Edward Oxen 
ford and music by Alfred R. Gaul, will be given by the 
choir at the Hyde Park Baptist Church, Friday evening, 


February 1, at 8 o'clock. The members of the choir of the 


coun 
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Hyde Park Baptist Church are the following well-known 
musicians: Miss Grace E. Peabody, soprano; Miss Ella 
Merrill, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Marie White Longman, 
contralto; Edward T. Clissold, baritone; Lester Bartlett 
Jones, director, and Robbins C. Vivian, accompanist 


©®A® 


The entertaining and decidedly interesting song recital 
to be given by Arthur M. Burton, assisted by Emil Lieb 
ling, at Kimball Hall, this evening, January 30, pres¢ 
this program 

All the World Awakes To-day 
The Dew Upon the Lily. 


Edward German 
Edward German 
Carl Loewe 


How Deep the Slumber of the rloods 
A Red, Red Rose .- Hastings 
Mr. Burton 
Prelude, op. 10 MacDowell 
Magic Fire Scene (Walkure) Wagner 
Mr. Liebling 
Lungi Dal Caro Bene . -++- Secchi 
Standchen Brahms 
Marie - Franz 
Maedchen mit dem Roten Muendchen Franz 
Intermezzo Schumann 
Widmung : : .. Schumann 
Mr. Burton. 
Schubert 


Who Is Sylvia? 


Three Roses Red.... Homer Norris 


Long Ago in Alcala peasdiuouseoye Messager 
Mr. Burton, 

Sarcarolie in A minor Rubinstein 

Pan's Flute -Godard 

Ballade, op, 20 oe Reinecke 
Mr. Liebling 

GEE Be, Fike co cccnccusccesssconssccnscncccesvcvcessscestons 


Eva Toole. 
Love at My Heart 
The Kerry Cow. 
Over Llere. 
I Will Give You the Keys of Heaven 
Mr. Burton. 


©®A® 


--»-Old English 


The program of Earl R. Drake’s French and Belgian 
violin recital of January 30, at 3 o'clock, at Handel Hall, 
contains the following interesting and select numbers: 
Suite ; Vieuxtemps 
Symphonie Espagnole -»»-Lalo 
Legende Wieniawski 


Second (Cx Wieniawski 


Koelling. 
well 


ncerto 

The accompanist on this occasion is Adolph 
The artistic interpretations of Mr 
known in Chicago and elsewhere. The orchestral concert, 
the program of which is given by the Drake Violin Club, 
will occur in Handel Hall, February 6, at 8 p. m. 


©A® 


violin Drake are 


Ihe song recital given by Joseph Baernstein, the basso, 
was well attended by the members of the Amateur Musical 
Club, under whose auspices it was given 

The regular concert of Monday, January 28, of this same 
club, contained a given by Miss Crow, Miss 
Large, Miss Goodrich, Mr. Quensel and Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas. 


program 


©Aa©® 


Miss Emma E. Clark gave her first of a series of illus 
trated talks upon program music and analysis at her studio 
in the Fine Arts Building, Saturday morning, the 26th 
These will be of educational interest to those who attend 


orchestral concerts, as well as to music siudents 
©®A® 


A piano recital by Miss Laura Crossman (thirteen years 
old), a pupil of Victor Heinze, will be given in University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Tuesday, April 30, having for 
program the following numbers: 


Prelude and Toccata in D minor.. .-Lachner 
Sonate, op. 31, No. 2 Beethoven 
Studies, op. 25, Nos. 6 and 12 Chopin 
Rondo Capriccioso Mendelssohn 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor Bach 
A la Caprice.. Schuett 
Valse in A flat major Moszkowsk 


Miss Edith Sedgwick, a pupil of the same instructor, will 








Miss Kaderly. 
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give a recita! with the following program, at a date to be 


announced later: 
GOMES, CO. 26 WO. Bicivccsscecdsccciccseccrcvcspeccecospdes Beethoven 
... Schumann 
... Leschetizky 


. Mendelssohn 


Three Romances 
Barcarolle 


Two Songs Without Words 


Prelude end Fuawe i C miittoe. occ ids cccccccccccccveccvesssccso Bach 
Nociurne in G major, op, 37, NO. 2...-.eeeeeeeceeeees ...Chopin 
Pitnniiliin, tits. TESS Bis iv doi 0 vcs ciedevnssnersixivesvesatear Chopin 


Valse de Concert, D fiat major .. Wieniawski 


> A« 


Mrs. Laurence O. Weakley, whose beautiful pure con 
tralto will be remembered in the solo given in the children’s 
operetta, “The House That Jack Built”—sang last week in 
Cleveland before the Fortnightly Club, and goes from there 
to fill engagements in Boston and New York. 
©A©® 
Before the Arche Club, January 4, Edward Meek, bari- 
tone, gave the following selections: 
oseee ...- Canton 
=eewds Wright 
.Needham 


O Fair, O Sweet and Holy. 
VICES ccccsscccccecs ° 


The Blossoms Fine 


Snow Flakes pegeses . Cowen 
Mr. Meek was assisted by pupils of hts in 
Double Trio 
Gipsy Life Schumann 
..Wekerlin 


Vitonelle 
Associate University of Musical Instruc- 
tion, of which E. H. Scott, of Steinway Hall, is founder 
and president, is a national organization of capable private 
States in the interest of 


The Interstate 


teachers throughout the United 
their pupils at home. The object is to provide a system- 
atic plan of work with certain helpful advantages, enabling 
pupils at home to accomplish some definite purpose in their 
music much the same as if attending a conservatory, thus 
offering stronger incentives to thoroughness and regularity 
n their home study and practice. Nearly 200 branch stu- 
dios are now in operation throughout the West 
©®AaA©® 

In Kimball Hall, Saturday, January 26, at 3:30 p. m., the 
American Conservatory held a recital by advanced pupils 
of John T. Hattstaedt, Allen Spencer, Hackett, 
Jan Van Oordt, J Williams and Miss Effie Mur- 
dock 

The program included the following numbers: 


Karlton 


Clarke 


Polonaise in C minor Chopin 
F. W. Van Dusen 
.. MacDowell 


MacDowell 


Wild Rose 
Water Lily : aa taatie ; 
Miss Grace McKeand. 


I'm Wearing Awa x eae bacsesucnaeenee 
Come to Me ‘ Feteves peeervans Bartlett 
Miss Grace Hubbard 
Prelude (from Carnival Mignon)..........--.ee-eseeeeeeeees . Schuett 
Liebes alzer ° Moszkowski 
Miss Clara Dabney 
To the Bopcing.....cccccccevcccccevccccssccuscccsovescvcesseesseeves Grieg 
Impromptu in A flat : ...Chopin 
Miss Edith Berger 
Introduction and Scherzo (for violin) .. David 


Miss Helen Phipps 
. Paderewski 


Chant du Voyageur. 
ol . Paderewski 


I naise¢ es 
Miss Alice Barsaloux 
oo ...-Chadwick 
ini 7 be ..+.+..MacDowell 
R. E. Yarndley. 
Concerto in D minor, op. 4 


os ea ; ap Mendelssohn 
Second and third movements. 


Adagi Presto Scherzando. 
Miss Grace McKeand. 
Che orchestral parts were played by Miss Effie Murdock. 
demonstrated conscientious train- 
The next recital will be Saturday, 


Each selection given 
ing and sincere study. 
February 9. 

\ recital by the Mandolin, Banjo and Guitar Department 
Conservatory, under the direction 
assisted by Miss Millicent Bowers, so- 
Emery, accompanist, Tuesday 


was given by the same 
ol J B Corbett, 
prano; Mrs 


evening, January 29, at 8 o’clock 


Luella Clark 


The program was: 
uen Seductor derosevcconeoeee’s Rosas 
Mandolin 


Selections from Bohemian Girl. 


Orchestra 
= ....-Balfe 
Master Chester heil. 





Vocal— 
SE wacbdins odede dhe dandatd<cces thbcnwteeseuseopedstee D’ Hardelot 
GAste CF BOIS. 06 vn ccccctcncccccccnpcevccecccnececccccscosccse Denza 
Miss Millicent Bowers. 
Pata SS GE Tels kc gine dhs inakcdeccicccbesdie vicwckscogel Alard 
Master Dean Babcock. 
Rano Get, WEAN 6s cdcwtasedeces: veiaenk Xa soe ne domtae Shattuck 
Adelaide and Alice Cullum. 
SR 8 th waataad acablieeamecads coreeabasoranastencaranndasanesoe<tee Hall 
Mandolin (Orchestra. 
Vocal— 
In the Dark, in the Dew 9¢scnanel bedkakbasdevien<ee Coombs 
A FR os ici Nada nd< cnctsent aatkadtindes vetdavesectsvsson Harris 
Miss Bowers. 
Pantaliie, Tae, oso vgsscccsinesabddnces i chuneresesziectecs Singelee 
Master Emory Jaeger. 

Came sp sackchecedoinds cataddpesVativcercss capdetentedessete »---. Geise 
Mi neCUN vies ese sdcamkaweadds et ctbidupas seh sa vepaebhe tes Audran-Corbett 
Juvenile Mandolin Orchestra 
Mase osces veces sengedreedesdtnedet raliacewedn dieei chs pidneksse> Weldon 


Master James Cox. 
®A® 
The musical department of the Matheon Club gave a re- 
ception at the home of the Misses McKewin, 474 Adams 
street. 
G®Aa® 
Mrs. Byron L. Smith, 2140 Prairie avenue, will give a 
musicale on January 30. 
®AaA® 
At the Cable Piano Company’s musical soirée, of January 
23, Mrs. Julia Waixel, an accompanist who has only re- 
cently been appearing in public concerts, accompanied the 
entire program in a most satisfactory manner. 
®©®A® 
The third Spry lecture-recital, given under the auspices 
of the Spiering Violin School, in Assembly Room, Fine 
Arts Building, Saturday, January 26, had for subjects of 
the musical program: 
Divertimento for Violin, Viola and ‘Cello (first movement)... Mozart 
Allegro. 
Otto Roehrborn, William Diestel, Herman Diestel 
Sonata, Caracteristique, Les adieux, |’absence et le retour, 


my Giscess Beethoven 


Haydn 
Walter Spry, Otto Roehrborn, Herman Diestel. 
The artists who assisted Mr. Spry were Otto Roehrborn, 
William Diestel and Herman Diestel. 


®A® 


Miss Mary Wood Chase will give a Chopin recital at 
Conuel College, Mount Vernon, la., January 23, and at 
Grinnell, Ia., January 25, with Charles W. Clark, baritone. 
She also appears at the next Spiering Quartet concert, 
which has been postponed from January 29 to February 21. 

®©®A©® 

Miss Helen M. Buckley was the soloist with the Schu 
bert Club, Grand Rapids, Mich., January 17. She is also 
engaged for a recital at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis.. 
February 1, which is her fifth engagement in that city. On 
February 28 she will sing at the first concert of the Handel 
Society, the new musical organization of Chicago, in “Acis 
and Galatea.” 

The following are some of the notices which Miss Buck 
ley has received: 

Of the artists of the evening, much could be said, as they are 
both excellent musicians, and gave numbers which showed their ver 
satility. Miss Helen Buckley has a charming personality and a 
beautiful voice, which she uses with freedom and good coloring. 
Her two groups of songs contained some exquisite French and 
German things, and a little Italian, leaving some of her listeners 
to regret that she gave them such “a poor pennyworth of the Eng- 
lish.” But her “Good Morrow, Gossip Joan,” and an encore, 
“When Love Is Kind,” two sprightly old English songs, showed 
what she could do in the more familiar speech. Her aria from Han 
del’s “Alessandro” was admirable in execution, and the Berlioz 
“L’Absence” was an exquisite bit of vocalization. The ‘“Sand- 
mannchen,” by Brahms, could not be appreciated in so large a 
place as the Auditorium, but was nevertheless one of Miss Buck- 
ley’s most successful numbers, from the delighiful expression she 
gave to it.—Evening Press. 

Miss Helen Buckley is certainly a charming singer. Her num- 
bers were clearly chosen to please the artistic as well as the un 


musical listener. But best of all, perhaps, were the French num- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


bers, as Miss Buckley has made herself mistress of the French 
The Grand Rapids Morning Democrat. 


language by a life in Paris. 

Miss Buckley, of Chicago, has a finely modulated soprano voice 
and carried her clear notes with ease, filling the large hall.—Grand 
Rapids Herald. 





©Aa® 


Planquette’s ever welcome and familiar “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” has, during the past week, well entertained the cus- 
tomary large audiences found at the Studebaker Hall, Fine 
Arts Building. 

Although old, this is one of the melodious light operas 
that remains a fixture without becoming tiresome, a fact 
that has been well demonstrated during the late perform- 
ances, which were given with unusual smoothness, the 
well-known melodies resulting in abundant applause and 
numerous curtain calls. In this opera, the character of 
Gaspard, through Mr. Moulan’s melodramatic impersona 
tion, is as successful as when he assumes the role of a ver 
satile comedian. The others acquitted themselves favor 
ably, especially Miss Gertrude Quinlan as the mischievous 
Serpolette. 

For the week commencing January 28, ‘Isles of Cham 
pagne” will be produced, and the week following “The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” 

®Aa©® 

Sidney Lloyd Wrightson gave an interesting musical on 
Wednesday evening last at the residence of Mrs. George 
Fabyan, 3251 Michigan avenue. This well-known musi- 
cian was assisted by his pupil, Master Lloyd Simonson, 
and Philip Laffey, violinist; George Shapiro, pianist, and 
Miss Mary Macey, accompanist. Mr. Wrightson is con 
sidered one of the finest exponents of the Shakespearean 
method. 

©®A® 

The Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.) School 
of Music gave the seventh faculty recital at Music Hall, 
Orrington avenue and University place, Thursday even 
ing, January 24. Mrs. George A. Coe, pianist, and the 
University String Quartet, Harold E. Knapp, first violin; 
Alfred G. Wathall, viola; Lewis R. Blackman, second vio 
lin, and Day Williams, ‘cello, contributed the evening's 


entertainment. The program was: 


Quintet, for piano and strings, op. 34. . Brahms 
Violin, Romance, op. 30...........+++++- .Sinding 
Mr. Blackman 
Quartet, for strings, op. 9s ond ‘id ...». Dvorak 


Dvorak looked upon negro melodies as the most char- 
acteristic feature of native music, and he made an ex- 
haustive study of them. The 
strings, op. 95, while not borrowed bodily irom the songs 
of the colored people, is drawn from their most striking 
features, and the peculiar rhythms and intervals will be 
readily recognized; the work was one of the results of the 
composer’s stay in America. In this he carries out his 
theory that inspiration is musical and should be derived 
from the native soil of the subject written about. This, 
as well as Brahms’ Quintet, op. 14, replete with grandeur 
and wealth of originality, was given with decided artistic 


theme of the quartet for 


taste and musicianly ability 

The sixth students’ recital will be given 
afternoon, January 29, at 4 o'clock. 

The next faculty historical recital will be given on 
Wednesday, February 6, at 4 o’clock, with a program of 
compositions by Handel and Haydn 

©®Aa® 

A half hour each Sunday evening, preceding the usual 
services, is devoted to special music by the choir of the 
South Congregational Church, Drexel boulevard and 
Fortieth street. These are agreeably spent half hours, as 
the choir is composed of singers capable of giving a good 
musical entertainment. 


on Tuesday 


®Aa® 


Upon his return to Chicago Gabriiowitsch will give two 
piano recitals in Central Music Hall, the one occurring 
upon the evening of January 31 and the other Friday 
afternoon, February 2. This young artist seems to be a 


marvel in revealing wonderful intellectual ability. His 











‘*Srrauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.”—New York 
Herald. 
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selections are all skillful, masterful works, of great interes 
from a musical standpoint, 
combined with other capabilities, 
oso, upon the second time of hearing, and ever aiter, ; 
larger and more enthusiastic audience than those who g: 
to hear a new artist the first time simply out of curiosity 
©®A® 
An evening devoted almost exclusively to Mendelssohi 
works was the organ recital by Francis Rem 
ington, given at the Church of the Epiphany, January 20 
Master Gail Martin was the assisting 
®G®A® 


On Friday evening, February 8, 


and a personal magnetism 


assures the piano virtu 


historical 


Ellsworth soloist 


occurs a subscriptiot 


musicale at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Chatfield-Tay 
lor, 99 Pearson street 
®Aao® 
Miss Margaret High, 2021 Prairie avenue, will give a 


musicale on Sunday, February 2 


Children Reading at t Sight. 
“Tristan and Isolde ’’ and Bach’s “ Passion Music.’’ 


HIS is the treat Miss Mary 

known teacher of sight reading, will present to het 
to be given Saturday 
o'clock, in 


Fideha Burt, the well 


audience at her musical exhibitions, 
afternoons, 
school, 40 West Sev enty second street 


can be taught to sing at sight what 


February 2 and 9g, at 4 her new 


musicians generally 


When little children 
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Uf ustc in 


: G. anada. 


deplored death of Her Majesty 


WING to the 


Queen Victoria, mourning prevails in the Do- 
have 


1 minion and musical engagements 


cancelled. 


many 


been 


January event until the latter part of February. The To- 


ronto Mendelssohn Choir’s concert, 
one of the most brilliant events of the Canadian season, 
has been indefinitely ogee 

Miss Beatrice La Palme, the talented Montreal musician, 
who won a valuable scholarship offered by Lord Strath- 
cona, sang several times before Queen Victoria, and is said 
to have been, during her visit to England, special pro- 
tégée of the Princess of Wales 

Miss Kell singing 


sion upon the occasion of her first appearance in Montreal 


ert’s made a very satisfactory impres 


this Symphony Orcestra concert. 


‘The 


season at the 


\ performance Messiah” will be given in Wind 


agree upon as being the two most difficult vocal composi 

tions ever written, then surely the many anxious church %?! Hall, Montreal, during Passion week 

singers who are now awaiting in fear and trembling the The Hamilton Spectator comments favorably apoe the 
fateful church trial should surely need to tremble no '@* that one of the churches in the “Ambitious City” has 


longer, and it should prove an open door to the many teach 


ers in schools and conservatories who have realized over 
and over again that, although with much drilling, 
even difficult taught to children and adult 
choruses from imitation, 
face that the 


with precision and pure intonation, 


fine and 
can be 
yet the fact still stares them in the 


songs 


same cannot be independently read at sight, 


without much prompt 


ing from both leader and instrument. Among the other 
novelties Miss Burt will present is singing at sight most 
dificult intervals in major, minor and chromatic modes, 
improvised duets and trios, difficult time and rhythm work 


beat. Singing hymns at sight 
all this work will be 


stenography 


in 2, 3, 4, 0, 9 notes to a 
To show the 
taken down from 


which Miss Burt | has so successfully elaborated 


McFall Sings Helen Hay Songs. 


wonderful ear training, 


dictation in the musical 


HE “Three Songs,” by Berenice Thompson, were sung 
last Thursday by Jasper Dean McFall, one of the 
most popular baritones in Washington, before a fashion 
able audience, at his studio reception. The songs wer: 


well received, and a request was made that they be repeated 
at the end of the entertainment. Mr. McFall was in excel 
lent voice, and sang the songs in splendid style, although 
had given fourteen lessons and had 


Mr Mc Fall was 


taught a class be 


fore the recital assisted by several of 


his pupils. 
Margulies Chamber Music Matinee. 


EXT Wednesday afternoon, February 6, Miss Adele 
Margulies, the pianist, will give the third of her 
chamber music matinees at the residence of Mrs. Thurber, 
49 West Twenty-fifth street. The program for the after- 


noon follows: 


Sonata, Piano and Violin, op. 77, E flat major Rheinberger 


Violoncello Solos 











Adagio . Bargiel 
Am Gerlagbrunnen . Davidoff 

Trio, op. 15, No, 2, G mimor.......... Rubinstein 
Mm. t. 


CHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. , 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio : 780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St.. NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


nusical committee 
is president of the Woman’s Musical 


active organization numbering 100 


dispensed with its 
Mrs. George 

Club, of W 

members 


Galt 


innipeg, an 


Mr. Tees, of Winnipeg, deserves much credit for the 
way he continues to encourage artistic effort in that city 
Recently he gave a successful concert, the object of which 
was to secure funds sufficient furnish the Y. M. C. A 


Hall with a grand piano 
Rev. Father Gunning, 


upon his holiday 


of Quebec, is being congratulated 
‘The Holy Night,” the 
“Ancient Capital.’ 
Musical Club, of 
Mrs. John 


presentation ol! 
performers being children in the 
The recital by the Woman's 


given by 
Ottawa, on January 17, was arranged by 


lodgins and Miss Ray 

The Herald, 
Rankin as 
Montreal.” 


Canadian metropolis, refers to Miss 


being “without exception, the finest contralto 


Hector Mackenzie has donated five additional pedal 
stops to the organ in Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 


“Julian Durham” writes to THe MusicaL Courter from 


Vancouver, B. C 
The 


proved 


January 9 by Mlle. Trebelli 


Though this charming 


concert given here on 


a most artistic success 
often in the past sung before larger audiences 


that which assembled to greet her in the 


singer has 
in C 
Terminal Opera House, 
inely delighted body of people never before accorded her 


anada than 
yet a more appreciative and genu 


a fuller meed of applause. In response to double and 
treble encores, Mlle. Trebelli graciously gave several extra 
numbers. The pianist, Robert Clarance Newell, pleased 


his hearers most in Chopin’s Scherzo in E flat minor and 


Rubinstein’s Etude in C major. His technic is good.” 


Mrs, Harvey Engaged. 
Harvey, New York, 
gaged to appear in Boston on February 16 at a concert, in 


Dorothy soprano, of has been en- 


which Hugo Becker will participate. 





| ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


neg Dates, Terms, &c., address 


| (77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 


| 





The Montreal Symphony con- 
certs are being discontinued until further notice, and the 
Orchestral Society, of Ottawa, has changed the date of its 


which promised to be 


39 


Cottlow Piano Recital. 
M ISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW, the gifted young pian 
ist, gave a recital at Galesburg, Iil., be audi 


ence of musical people from the progressive Illinois tow: 


lore an 


and surrounding country 


The following criticism from the Daily Republican-Reg 


ister, of Galesburg, speaks itself: 
Miss Augusta Cottlow, one of the most accomplished exponents 
of piano playing in this country, gave a recital in Beecher Chape 


Thursday evening before an audien f the music lovers and stu 


dents of the city 
Miss Cottlow has the distinction of being the 
only 


first American, wh« 


has had American instruction, to play in Europe, and she 


with a flattering reception there 
Following is 


met Her playing Thursday night 


her program: 
Bach-Buson 
Beethoven 


was a revelation 
Fugue, D 


in piano music. 
Prelude and major 
Thirty-two Variations, ( 


Novelette, F 


minor 


sharp minor Schumann 


Intermezzo, A flat major; Capriccio, B minor Brahms 
Sonata, B minor Chopin 
Etude, D flat major . Liszt 
Melodie, D minor Gluck-Sgambat 
Marche Militaire Brillant... Schubert-Tausig 

Regarding the first number, it is an interesting fact that for five 
years she was a pupil of Buson She had not struck a dozen note 
until her superb ability was evidenced. She executed the brilliant 


prelude with marvelous force, the chords being struck with a power 


and accuracy, and withal, a thoughtful expression, that gave the 
musicians in the audience something to wonder at The fugue was 
kewise beautifully played. The finale of the number was so splen 
didly given as to draw from the listeners a round of applause 

In the Beethoven number Miss Cottlow ought from the instri 
ment a wealth of minor harmony. She showed a mastery of finger 
ing and accentuation, giving to the rendition all the fine shades 
expression which made it talk as well as sound 

The novelette was an insinuating, captivating little melody, the 
richness of which was nursed out of the keys by the performer wit 
precision and strength. The strong chords of the latter part were 
finely played. The Brahms Intermezzo brought out an exquisite 
softness of manipulation. Here again was the tone coloring rich 





caprices in the 
Miss Cottlow 


delightful bit of work The gay 


distinct c« 


It was a 


brought a mtrast of theme and displayed 


versatility of expression 


In the Chopin movements, the heaviest portion of the program 


the pianist fairly excelled herself. Not in any noticeable particular 
execution did she swerve from the faultless brilliance of technic 
and expression. After the presto the player was heavily encored 
and in response rendered a classical selection 
The last three selections on the program were among the best 


yed. Mis 


given 


march 
ranks 


rendered, the etude and the eing particularly enj« 


Cottlow’s performance easily with the best ever 


Galesbure 


Liederkranz Chamber Music Concert. 


HE second chamber music concert by the Liederkranz 


was given at the hall of the society last Sunday af 
ternoon. The program heard was a model kind, and 
evidently greatly enjoyed by the members of the society 
and their fair guests. The Richard Arnold Sextet and Mrs 


Paul Klengel, the wife of the conductor of the society, ap 
peared. The Arnolds played a sextet by Henry Goetze, and 
four of the Mrs. Klengel, 
Quintet by Dvorak, and Schumann’s immortal piano Quin 


tet 


strings, assisted by played a 


Adele Stoneman. 
Miss 


of Gérard-Thiers 


Adéle Stoneman, one pupils, is 
probably one of the busiest singers in the city. She is an 
energetic student, and her talent and voice are rapidly 
pushing her to the front. 

Miss Amy Law, another pupil of Gérard-Thiers, is mak 
ing a reputation for herself in the South. We clip the 
lowing from the Washington Times, January 7: 

“Miss Amy Law sang Liszt's soprano solo, ‘Loreley 


and interpreted the great master’s movements to perfection 


Miss Law has a strong and mellow voice of wide range.’ 
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St. Louts, January 25, 1901. 

Society gave the fifth 
Thursday evening, Janu- 
“artist con 


HE Choral-Symphony 
concert of the season, 
zry 24, Odéon. 
cert,’ and Ernst the Hunga- 

rian pianist, was the soloist for the occasion. As usual, this 

year at Choral-Symphony concerts the Odéon was almost 
entirely filled whose ap- 
plause was most discriminating and appreciative. The or- 
and artistic, and the horns, 
were 


at the It was an 





von Dohnanyi, 


with a representative audience, 
chestra was unusually skillful 
mentioned, contrary to 
There seemed to be a grasp of the situa- 
of the musicians that one would be apt to 


it may be former occasions, 


quite adequate 
tion on the part 
attribute to practice and rehearsal. 

he program for the evening was as follows 


()verture, Egmont.........+.++++ . Beethoven 


Concerto, G miajor........+-.++ . Beethoven 
Dohnanyi 
and Juliette....... 


Orchestra 


and Orchestra 
Romeo . Tschaikowsky 


()verture, 


Piano Solos 
Grand Caprice, F minor. ..Haydn 
Rhepeedic Momgretien, We. Go -ccccccccscccccssovecscsevccsoses Liszt 
Dohnanyi 
Pe IN ais 6s oven devecenernntedesbess ctdenssnivacersenesenn Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Dohnanyi was the chief attraction of the concert. His 
playing is delicate and beautiful to an extreme. His 


fingers are tipped with velvet, and he has a soul that has 
music of wonderful melodies.” We would not 
He is too young, for one 
He has 


“heard the 
pronounce him a great pianist 
thing, but he is a musician of the highest order. 
the music in him, as the oft-repeated expression has it, and 
come out. His work in the Beethoven Concerto 
his art captivating the audience and winning 
In the concert Dohnanyi 
the first part 


it must 
was very fine; 
for him tumultuous applause. 
andante movement, 
of which was done admirably. 

rhe orchestra was excellent in this great number also, 


was especially fine in the 


but unfortunately marred two of the pianist’s cadenzas by 


coming in a bar or two too soon. This was a small mis- 


sodie he was especially happy in bringing out the themes 
in the bass. This is one of Dohnanyi’s strong points- 
emphasizing the underlying theme. He brings it out in 
all its beauty and importance. 

At the end of the group he was enthusiastically applaud 
ed and compelled to give two encores. 

The reading of the “Egmont” Overture by the orchestra 
was exceptionally good. There was an uniformity of exe 
cution which produced the most satisfactory results 

The next concert to be given by the society is to be on 


February 7, and it will be an oratorio program, the ora 


torio being Haydn’s “Creation.” Mrs. Mamie Hissem 
DeMoss, soprano; William H. Rieger, tenor; Ericsson 
Bushnell, bass, and Charles Galloway, organist, will be the 


soloists. 


©G@A® 


Eduard Strauss and his orchestra will give four concerts 
at the Odéon on Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
and Saturday matinee, February 1, 2 and 3. Under the sys 
tematic advertising and managing this attraction has been 
given locally the four concerts should be well attended 
The programs to be given are all more or less of a popular 
character and no doubt they will be greatly enjoyed. The 
great reputation of the conductor and his men is enough 
to insure a delightful series of concerts 

®O®AaA©® 

The Robyn recital last Sunday afternoon was as enjoy- 
able as usual. The audience was quite large and the solo 
ists very satisfactory 

>AG 

On Saturday evening, January 26, Mrs. Nellie Allen 
Hessenbruch will give a pupils’ recital at Henneman Hall 

®ao® 

The Castle Square Opera Company has given an excel 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” all this week. 
given 
RockweELi S. Brank 


lent production of 


Next week “Romeo and Juliet’ will be 


Maud Powell’s “ At Home.” 


ANY musicians and persons prominent in social 
life attended the “at home’ which Miss Maud 
Powell gave at the residence of Mrs. Loomis on West 
Fifty-eighth street last week. A charming musical pro- 
Miss Powell and Emil Paur played 
Beethoven, in a way that en 
famous work. Mme. Rosa 
V. Saar, the composer 
Miss Katherine 
Yeux,” from “Le 


gram was presented 
the “Kreutzer Sonata,” by 
the beauty of this 
sang songs by Louis 
piano accompaniments. 
sang “Pleurez, Mes 


hanced 
Olitzka 
playing the 
Pelton, contralto, 
Cid.” 

Maud Powell Criticisms, 


In addition to the criticisms from the New York papers, 
Phe Musicat Courter last week, we append 


the following: 


published in 


Philharmonic Society attracted a larger 
Saturday evening entertain 
ments. The special magnet Maud Powell, who has re- 
turned to her native land after a few years spent in Europe, where, 
at the Hans Richter and other concerts, she won such applause 
and honors as were never before bestowed on an American violinist 
She left us such a finished artist that it can hardly be 
but remains, luck- 
as soloist, over the 


concert of the 
seen at the 


rhe fourth 


audience than is usually 


was Miss 


of either sex. 
said she made any progress during her absence, 
ily, the same Maud Powell, worthy to preside, 
big Philharmonic Orchestra of a hundred men. Some women still 
seem to deem it necessary to clamor for their “rights.”” Let them 
the example of Maud Powell, and they will find that rights, 
profits and honors will fall in their way all in a heap 
To be sure, 
It calls 


follow 
privileges, 
rhere is always room on top for either man or woman. 
it is not easy to follow the example given by this violinist. 
for years of hard work, as well as for special talent. 

Miss Powell had the courage to play one movement only of the 
Concerto. A few years ago she would have been cen- 
in consequence, for “mutilating” But there is 
in the air now, and concertgoers have learned that 


Beethoven 
sured, a masterwork. 
more liberality 
there is no organic connection between the three or four movements 
of a cyclical work, wherefore no harm is done in playing one sep 
For her second number Miss Powell played Rimsky-Kor 
a fantasia on Russian folk-tunes, 
and as an extra she added a Bach Movement for violin alone. She 
showed herself equally mistress of these several styles, and oppor 
given her to show that this by no 
versatility. In the case of a violinist of her 
speak of clean harmonies, clear harmonics, 
other technical matters. Those are taken for 
admires in her playing is the eloquence with 
Evening Post. 


arately. 


sakoff’s “Fantaisie de Concert," 


tunity, no doubt, will soon be 
means exhausts her 
futile to 


rank, it is 


smooth scales and 
What one 


interprets the spirit of the music. 


granted 


which she 





Maud Powell reappeared at the Philharmonic concert last Friday 
Carnegie Hall, and again demonstrated 
remarkable violinists alive. 
movement, with repose, 


afternoon and evening in 
her artistry. She is one of the 
the Beethoven Concerto, 


most 


She played first 


nobility of tone and a broad, intellectual conception. In a Russian 
fantaisie for violin and orchestra by Rimsky-Korsakoff Miss Pow 
ell’s play was full of glancing brilliancy. Her technic is finished, 
and there is an added fire which was lacking several years ago. 
This American violinist has had great success abroad.—Town 
lopics, 
Becker Lecture-Musicales. 
USTAV L. BECKER opened the sixth season of his 


lecture-musicales on Saturday morning at his home, 
1 West 104th street. The program was begun with three 
piano numbers by pupils of Mr. Becker—a movement o 
the Beethoven C major Concerto, Mrs. C. J. Detwille1 
Mr. Becker at the second piano; Chopin’s Valse in A flat 
Miss Claudia Hatch, and Mozart’s Fantaisie in C minor, 
Miss Johanna Reidenbach, with Grieg’s added second piano 
This was followed by a lec 











take. owing, it seems, to the use of different editions of part, played by Mr. Becker. 
the concerto, on the part of soloist and orchestra. The meme C. Ree. ture by Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker on “Reminiscences vo! 
whole number was given with a certainty, precision and “In a Persian Garden” and a miscellaneous song r¢ American Music,” illustrated at the piano by the 
finish that was most satisfactory. How refreshing it was  cital was given at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., on lecturer and by soprano solos by Master Arthur 
to sit and listen to the masterpiece of the greatest of all the 15th, under the auspices of the Pittsburg popular en- Stocker. In the course of the lecture Mrs. Stocker 
masters. How delightful to hear the masterpiece well tertainments, of which the Homewood Avenue Presbyterian introduced an interesting account of her researches in the 
done! Church is beneficiary. The first part of the program was music of the Chippewa Indians. The songs thus collected, 
In the solos Dohnanyi was more successful with the a song recital, in which Miss Henrietta Keil, soprano, was sung by Master Stocker, proved a valuable addition to the 
l.iszi Rhapsodie than the Haydn number. In the Rhap heard. literature of American folk-song. 
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w& OF GOTHAM. 


NEw YorkK, January 28, 1901. 

PST) HE Miles-Boxall recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
(Sila on Friday afternoon attracted many lovers of 
y 9 the harp, played well indeed by Miss Avice 
Boxall, and admirers of the manly singing of 

iwilym Miles. Miss Boxall, who has had important ap- 
xearances in Brooklyn, in Carnegie Hall and elsewhere, 
levoted a considerable share of her program to little known 
yorks for the harp, such as Spohr’s Fantasia, op. 35, and 
bome Mozart variations. It will be recalled that Spohr’s 
fife was a superior harpist, which in great measure ac- 
that Paganini 











ounts for his Fantasia, just as we know 
omposed some things for the guitar for his lady love. 
)f vital interest were the traditional Welsh melodies for 
harp, closing with the “March of the Men of Harlech,” 
hich roused much applause. When Welsh melodies were 
ung by the Welsh-American, Gwilym Miles, to the ac- 
-ompaniment of the instrument associated with that peo- 
le, then indeed did the audience hear something unique; 
fortunately, also, not at all monotonous, because not strung 
put. 

Previous to this Mr. Miles sang Tschaikowsky 
und Korbay songs, the “Don Juan” Serenade with especial 
Bruno S. Huhn played 


some 


yravour and consequent effect 
sympathetic accompaniments. 
©®A® 


The Clef Club’s sixty-first regular meeting took place at 
he Hotel Lorraine, this being “Ladies’ Night,’ and a large 
elegation of the fair sex being present. The speaker was 
he Rev. Dr. Lyman Whitney Allen, of Newark, a most 
etic, ready tongued talker; and behind the flow of elo 
yuent speech there was much thought and research ap 
varent. His subject was “The Inner Sphere of Art,’’ and 
ihe illustrated this by many a well-turned phrase. 

Messrs. J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Chas. H 
Farnsworth, New York, and John Lesher, M. D., New 
York, were elected members, the former being paid the 
-ompliment of a suspension of the rules 

Previous to the address Secretary Tubbs read the min 
utes of the last meeting, and after the address President 
Carl G. Schmidt made a few pertinent remarks, in his 
usual dignified style 


©®A® 


The concert of the West End Choral Union, Tali Esen 
Morgan conductor, was given at Mendelssohn Hall, the 
-vening being devoted to a performance of Gaul’s “Holy 
tity.” with soloists, Shannah Cumming, soprano; Feilding 
Roselle, alto; Wm. C. Weeden, tenor, and Julian Walker 
bass. The concert was, on the whole, a success, though 
certain portions could be singled out for criticism. The 
-horus did good work, those who know Mr. Morgan being 


aware of the infectious enthusiasm which animates him 





FRANK CHESIRE NIX 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, 


ON} 


CHICAGO. 


in all things musical, a fair example of this being the man 
ner in which he handled the school children of Saratoga 
at the State Music Teachers’ Association meeting in June. 

A few facts concerning this organization are interesting, 
as follows: It was organized in February, 1900, had thirty- 
five members at the beginning, has now 250, divided into 
divisions of fifties, with a chairman for each division, and 
captains of sections of ten. The rehearsals are held Tues- 
day evenings, at the West End Presbyterian Church, tosth 
street and Amsterdam avenue. Their circular concludes 
thus: 

If you have any inclination to join such a society as ours 


Tuesday evening after January 18 and see what we are 
begin on either Rossini’s ‘Stabat 


come 


around any 
doing. The chorus will at once 
Mater” or Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” 
be ready to participate in our next concert, which we expect 


Come in at once, so you will 
wh 


take place in Carnegie Hal! 
@©®A® 


Miss Amy Fay gave one oi her interesting piano con 
versations at Peekskill Musical Club 
on Thursday evening, January 17, this being the program 

Mozart 

Beethoven 

Mendelssohn 
Chopin 
Chopin 

Bizet 


before the Ladies’ 


Sonata, D major, No, 7 
Sagatelles, op. 126 
Song Without Words, F 
Nocturne, B major, op. 9, No. 3 
larantella 

Le Retour...... 

Minuet, No. 2z.. 

In the Country 

Rigoletto, Transcription 


sharp minor, No 


Paderewski 
...Paine 
Verdi-Liszt 


©A® 


Mrs. Loomis, of The Lisbon, Fifty-eighth street, gave a 
reception in honor of Miss Maud Powell last Friday after 
noon which attracted many who 
press the hand of that fine American girl who has of lat 
carried much fame to Europe, along with Nettie Carpen 
Arma Senkrah (Harkness), Leonora 


were anxious again to 


ter, the lamented 
Jackson and others. 

There were many well-known musical and society folk 
present, and the feature of the affair was the presence of 
Emil Paur, who co-operated with Miss Powell in an idea 


performance of the “Kreutzer Sonata.” This was genu 


inely enjoyed by all present. 

The following is self-explanatory, needing no commen 
excepting that Mr. Bacheller offered this scholarship about 
1 year ago to the candidate possessing the best voice and 
nost talent: 

New York, January 21, 1901 

Musical Courter, City 
My Dear Epitor 
known correspondents requesting me to 
benefactor of the Willis E. Bacheller scholarship, I wish to inform 
every reader of your paper that O. O. Howard, of California, a 
gentleman whom I have never had the pleasure of meeting, is my 
Bacheller my worthy instructor. I am 
months, the 


As 1 am continually receiving letters from un 
inform them who is the 


venefactor, and Willis E. 
Sacheller about ten 
being a term of three*years. Hoping this will be able to serve all 
applicants for such information, I beg to remain, Truly, 

L. ALexanper Rarns. 


studying with Mr scholarship 


®©®AaA® 
J. Warren Andrews gave an organ recital at the Grove 


Reformed Church, New Durham, N. J., last week 
by Miss Estelle Harris, soprano, and William G. Greene, 


assisted 


HELEN CULVER, 
The Great Contralto. 


Oratorio, 
Opera, 
Concert, 


JUSTIN THATCHER, Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


bass. That he met with much appreciation is evident from 
the following press notices: 

Not for years, if ever, has a more accomplished organist presided 
at any of our local organs than J. Warren Andrews, of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, of New York city. The recital he gave 
Tuesday evening at the Main Street Congregational Church, under 
the auspices of the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club, was one of the 
finest musical treats the people of this town have enjoyed for a long 
time. It could be clearly seen that he was a master hand, for the 
tones brought forth are seldom heard, and his execution was won 


derful.—Amesbury News 


Mr. Andrews’ rendering of his several numbers was the equal of 
anything of the kind ever heard here 


with his second selection, Communion in G, by Ed 


before; especially was this so 
Batiste 


such universai 


It is doubtful if a program was ever given where 
satisfaction existed as was the case last evening, and it 


limited to so 


was with 


much regret to those present that these artists were 
few numbers each The musicale came to a close at 9:30, and only 
rganist as the 


words of praise could be heard for the singers and 


Newburyport News 
©®A® 
One of the monthly “Musical Hours 
was given at the Wirtz Piano School last Friday evening 
The following was the program 


audience passed out 


for piano students 


January 25 
Schubert 
Couperin 
Grieg 
..Henselt 
Reinhold 
.. Wirtz 

.. Liszt 


Impromptu, F minor 
La Bersan 

Bridal Procession 
Si oiseau j’etais 
Impromptu No. 3 
\ Day of Life... 
[welfth Rhapsodie 
brie 


Before playing the compositions Mr. Wirtz gave a 


their 
their chief themes, also calling attention to the 
in which various effects relating to quality of touch, dy- 
namic shading and artistic phrasing are produced. These 
] Wirtz 


hours are lessons 


analysis of the works, general characteristics and 


manner 


students’ in which Mr teaches 


style and interpretation by example 


Service in Memory of Queen Victoria. 


A r the “Old First” Church, New York, on Sunday 
morning last, a service was held in memory of 
Victoria, the ensuing appropriate mu num 
under William C. Carl's able direction 

Andante Seraphique 
rhe Sands of Time 
(With baritone solo, 
Organ, Funeral March Chopit 
Anthem, Blest Are the Departed, from The Last Judgment Spohr 
Anthem, Crossing the Bar Sir J. Frederick Bridge 


Grand Solemn March Smart 


Prelude Debat-Ponsan 
Anthem, Gounod 


sung by Andreas Schneider.) 


Postlude 
Dr. Howard Duffield, pastor of the church, gave an el 


quent sermon, and said She was a queenly Queen. Shs 


was a womanly woman. She was ermined with stainless 
purity. She was sceptred with boundless devoti: 
diademed with religious 


Anglo-Saxon 


good of others. She was 
and she incarnated the noblest ideals of the 


race 


CHARLES 


HUMPHREY 


3631 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. ®——-TENOR. 
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The Brilliant Pianiste 


SHAY . 


Exclusive Management: 
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LOUDON 6, CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MADAME LISA 


FIRST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


PIANIST. 
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3 CONCERTS. - INSTRUCTION. 


FOR TEN YEARS PROFESSOR AT THE ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, LIEGE, BELGIUM. 
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17 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, January 26, 1901. 


Melba in Boston. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


The program of the Twelfth Symphony concert last 


night in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as 
follows: 
Symphony in G major, Surprise...........seeeeeeeeceeeeceeees Haydn 
Aria, Zeffiretti lusinghieri, from Idomeneo................++++ Mozart 
Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A flat major..............++eee0+ Dvorak 
Scena, Sweet Bird That Shun’'st the Noise of Foily, from 

L’ Allegro, i] Penseroso ed 11 Moderato..............++- Handel 

(Flute obligato by André Maquarre.) 

Dian ol TROIE, <u cc cbncccciecca cbiccacepessonderstasoacines Wagner 


s another Symphony concert that does not 
lectures in 


And here 


call for extended comment. The course of 
Haydn was continued. As Haydn wrote about 125 sym- 
phonies, it will take some years before the audience will 
be graduated with honors. The “Surprise” 
a surprise, and the old saw that the chief element of wit is 
surprise does not hold good in this instance. The first 
movement is simply impossible in the twentieth century, 


with its heavy accentuation reminds one 


is no longer 


and the menuetto, 
f the entrance of Dutch comedians in a whirligig show. 
Andante is still refreshing—for 
irritating and 


The childlike spirit of the 
two or three pages; and the Finale is of 
like unto the high spirits of a noisy 
who depresses a stray visitor and 


meaningless gaiety, 
and goggling-eyed boy, 
goes unrebuked by a doting mother. 
Nor is the Slavonic Rhapsody of 
most striking of the Bohemian’s work, 


Dvorak one of the 
although there are 
charming bits of color. 

Melba was gorgeously robed, and like a good Australian 
she wore on her left arm a mourning band in memory of 
her late Queen. But seldom has this accomplished singer 
of the golden voice sung here in such a slip-shod manner 
Perhaps the aria she chose from “Idomeneo” is not as 
musically and dramatically, as the 
padre perdei.”” The woman who first 


beautiful, second aria 
sung by Ilia, “Se il 
sang this part was Dorothea Wending, who, according to 
“the Melpomene of the Golden Age at Mann- 
beauty 


Heinse, was 
He praised her for her technic and soul, 
And Wieland eulogized her in burn 


heim.” 
and comedian’s art 


ing words and he praised ‘the speech of soul and heart, for 


each tone is the living expression of the purest, deepest 


song is a continuous line of beauty.” 


manner that was 


feeling—her whole 
Now Melba sang this love song in a 
indifferent if not absolutely heartless; nor was her art so 
flawless that this coldness could be overlooked. She was 
still more disappointing in the “Sweet Bird” of Handel. 
The beauty of her voice was clouded, the brilliance of her 
ornaments was tarnished. Her trill was formerly marvel- 
ous. Last night it was at times coarse and ragged. In 
the cadenza tone degenerated into a whoop. And nowhere 
in this scene were there the indescribable tonal charm, the 
dazzling display of brilliance and the calm authority that 
have characterized her singing on former occasions in this 
city. She was applauded frenetically by audience and 
orchestra. Mr. Maquare shared in this applause and he 
deserved his share.—Philip Hale, in Boston Journal, Janu- 
ary 27 

©®A® 
given by pupils of Mme. Etta Ed- 
‘cello; Miss Ade- 


The recital of songs 


wards, assisted by Hermann Heberlein, 


line Raymond, accompanist, at Steinert Hall, on Friday 
evening, was a pronounced success in every way. The 
work throughout the entire program was even, and in 
beauty of tone, color, phrasing, interpretation and general 
finish was more than satisfying; it was a real delight to the 
large audience assembled. The excellence of the French 
diction was particularly noticeable and commented upon. 
While all the work was so excellent, it seems hardly just 
to call attention particularly to any one pupil, but Miss 
Wetmore and Miss Ainsworth sang with the greatest finish, 
both in general style and tone production. Mrs. Edwards 
gives time, serious thought and patient work to her pupils 
with the result that her pupils’ recitals are largely at- 
tended and greatly enjoyed. In fact, it was remarked by an 
enthusiastic musician last evening that she “should no 
longer call them ‘pupils’ recitals.’"’ As an immediate result 
of the recital Miss Wetmore has been offered a church posi- 
tion, Miss Ainsworth has received an offer from a man- 
ager, and Miss Olsen has been engaged for a private con- 
cert in Boston. Mrs. Edwards announces that she will give 
more recitals in the spring. The program was as follows: 
D6. aan ncns Sheba abiotdss etbweumiderene Clayton Johns 
igdietaadineedterensenet Maud Valerie White 
Sigrid Olsen. 


The Spring Has Come. 


Les Filles de Cadiz Delibes 
Se ED Gk FIR sods conc vcdinavesensaeresecoreecdsoteses Massé 
Edith Elsbree. 


Elien Wright 
apa aty Leroux 


Violets ...... btkeksetseodssesereredapbowneees 
Le Nil, with ‘cello uitete edb iea wea didaied 

Bernardine Parker. 
Haymaking he hatin dali Needham 


Aux Heureux. .. Holmés 
ee Ae, OR oa ow a. ccutberesedvetssberes Lacome 
Heléne Wetmore 
Ah! Si tu dormi, Guilietta e Romeo.. Vaccaj 
Sous les Oranges. : .. Holmés 
eee Se ee sie oosceeee- Holmés 
The Swimmer, from Sea Sietses dereaesdius bomdpdee Elgar 
Louise Ainsworth 
Chanson des Baisers... ... Bemberg 


BUD non coiddtscccedentabtens eonensdneeateteseee Lisa Lehmann 


Mrs Prodesie Martin. 
..Massenet 
-Old French 


Elegie 
Come, Sweet Mevaian, 


WHE "RTO. ...0ccccreeeese 

Dorothy Cole 

W. F. Apthorp, in the Boston Transcript, in part has the 
following to say of Stephen Townsend’s singing at his con 
cert this week: 

“Mr. Townsend is still bravely in the upward path. He 
has come to use his beautiful voice admirably well; per 
haps he is a little over fond of that peculiar, breezy quality 
of tone which distinguished the late William H. Fessenden 
But Mr. Townsend opens his voice well, and without any 
approach to screaming, when he wishes a more brilliant 
quality. His phrasing is for the most part good and nat- 
ural. He has already got something that deserves to be 
called a style. Now he has abandoned all tricks, even his 
own, and shows a musical individuality. In a word, he has 
been steadily reducing the bulk of what he has still to 
He takes his art seriously, and knows what work 
means. His singing of Beethoven’s exceedingly difficult 
‘Creation Hymn’ was particularly fine.” 

Arthur Beresford has been engaged for the Concord 
(N. H.) festival in April. 

Felix Fox was one of the soloists at the concert given 
last week at Whitney Hall, Brookline. He began the pro- 
gram with a group of three piano selections, and later in 
“Caprice Espagnole.” 
Apollo 


learn. 


the program played Moszkowski’s 

Miss Aagot Lunde is to sing for the Brooklyn 
Club on the evening of Tuesday, February 12. 

Fritz Kreisler will give his violin recital in Boston on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 12, in Steinert Hall. 

Hugo Becker announces his only recital of the season 
in Boston for Saturday afternoon, February 9, in Steinert 
Hall. 

The Dartmouth College Glee and Mandolin clubs an 


nounce a concert for Thursday evening, February 14, i 
Steinert Hall. 

Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler will 
Steinert Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
will be her first appearance in Boston in a recital. 

Edwin Klahre will give the third of his series of pianc 
recitals in Steinert Hall Monday evening, February 4 
He will play selections by Beethoven, Schubert, Raff, Hen 
selt, Rubinstein and Liszt. 


give a recital a 
February 9. Thi 


piano 


The soloists engaged for the next Cecilia concert of 
February 13 are Miss Juliette Cordon, G. M. Stein an 
Evan Williams. The works to be performed are the “Missa 
Brevis” of Palestrina; ““Wedding Feast,” Coleridge Tay 
lor, and “Swan and Syklark,’’ Goring Thomas 

Miss Lucie Tucker, contralto, will give a recital in Stein 
ert Hall Wednesday evening, February 6 

Next Tuesday evening, in Steinert Hall, Walter Haw 
kins, and Stephen Townsend, baritone, will giv 
their second song recital. They will sing a duet from th 
“Pearl Fishers,” by Bizet, and Mrs. Beach's duet, “Cana 
dian Boat Song,” and also selections by Dvorak, Bee 
thoven, Mozart, Fred. Field Bullard, Margaret Lang and 
Arthur Foote. 

H. G. 
at the People’s Temple on Monday evening, 
As announced, this concert will consist of chamber music, 
and Mr. Tucker has Ernst 
Perabo, Leopold Lichtenburg, the violinist, now of New 
York, but formerly of Hermann Heberlin, the 
violoncellist, and Miss Elsa Heindl, 

The selection of artists for the opening concert of Chick 
and the program 


tenor, 


Tucker will give the fourth concert of his series 
February 4 
secured the assistance of 


3oston: 


soprano 


ering Hall on February 8 has been made, 
Madame 
Plangon will be the 
The program in detail will b« 


Szumowska is to be the pianist; Pol 
Kneisel Quartet 


as follows: The 


arranged. 
solo singer and the 
will assist. 
‘Kreutzer 
Chaminade; “Si, tu 
fer,” Schubert; “Chanson a boire 
“En Route,” Quartet, C major, op. 59, No 


songs, Invocation,” 
Mignonne,” Massenet; “L’En 
antique,” Saint-Saéns; 


Sonata,” Beethoven 
veuz, 


Schumann; 


Beethoven; songs, ““Le Lazzarone,” Ferrari; “Serenade 
de Mephisto,” Berlioz; ‘“Embarquez-vous B. Godard 
L. H. Mudgett is manager of the new hall 

Caroline Gardner Clarke sang at the Music Students’ 
concert on Tuesday several delightful groups of songs, and 
sang wonderfully well, to quote what everybody says. Her 
success in New York the previous week was most pro 
nounced, and there is much inquiry in musical circles as 


to when she will again appear in the metropolis 


The annual dinner of the Harvard Musical Association 


occurred on Friday evening of last week, the Rev. James 
Reed, presiding. Music was furnished by B. J. Lang, Ar 
thur Beresford, John Codman and others. This society 


) 
is one of the oldest connected with Harvard University, 
and has had great influence on the music of Boston, 


ganization 


nearly 
all the symphony concerts given before the or 
of the Symphony Orchestra having been given under its 
auspices. 

Mandolin Clubs an 


February 14, in 


The Dartmouth College Glee and 
nounce a concert for Thursday 
Steinert Hall. 

One of the interesting musicals of the 
third concert of the Orchestral Club Tuesday night at Cop- 
ley Hall. The Hon. Charles S. Hamlin is president of this 


evening 


week will be the 


club, of which many young people in society are active 
members, and Mrs. John L. Gardner is one of the vice 
presidents, 


The thirteenth concert of the Newburyport Choral Union 
will be given in City Hall, Monday evening, February 11 
The works to be given are Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Men 
delssohn’s “Forty-second Psalm” and solo numbers 

On January 23, at the New England Conservatory, Emil 


Mahr gave av violin recital, playing concertos of Spohr and 








Three Songs. 


Words from - - = - 


‘Some Verses,” 
By HELEN HAY. 


Set to Music by 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Published by 
E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. © 





Messrs. HANNAH & HAMLIN have the honor to announce 


ELECTA GIF FORD, 


Late Prima Donna Soprano Royal Opera, Ams‘erdam 
Present Prima Donna New Orleans French Opera Gueee, 


CONCERTS and OPERATIC RECI TALS. 


AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


Address for Terms and Open Time, 


HANNAH & HAM ine 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


Exclusive Western Representatives. 








NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 


BOSTON MASS. 
Centrai Location. European Pian 


HARVEY & WOOD. 
41st Street 


BROADWAY THEATRE, ‘ees ercsdway. 


we Evening, 8:15. ‘naterany Matinee, 2:15. 
GRAND PRODUCTIOM 
Tj 
VIENNA LIF ”’ 
(WIENER BLUT) 
The latest and me riest Operetta by JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Special Cast. Cho: us of Seventy. Augmented Orchestra and 
sumptuous scenic eftects. Managemen: of RUDOLPH ARONSON. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Chiidren. 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 
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4 Beethoven, that will be of great interest to violinists. Mr. Chase, Miss Edith Tyler and Mrs. W. S. Forbes. The 
ahr played a Bela violin, quite new. second concert of the club was on the 21st. In February 


there wil) be two, on the 11th and the 18th. In March two, 
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The program for the next Arion concert, Providence, 
I., is as follows: Overture and selections from “Orphe- and in April the last two for the season. The latter con 
s,” for chorus and orchestra; “The Monk,” Meyerbeer, certs will be in the new Chickering Hall 

oseph Baernstein; “‘Sunset,” Gade, for chorus and orches- Miss Grace D. Davis, who gave a recital in North 
ra; “Celeste Aida,” Verdi, Mr. Devoll; “The Lost Chord,” Adams during the week, was assisted by Miss Katherin« 
Pullivan, for female chorus and organ; “In Dieson Heilgen Ricker 
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fallen,” Mozart, Mr. Baernstein; aria for contralto; “‘Dis- Carl Faelten will give a piano recital on Monday evening 
overy,” male chorus and solo, Mr. Baernstein and chorus; January 28, under the auspices of the Faelten Piano School 
‘D.. Pit 0 2. ‘“ - - 9 ee P , ¢ ’ re 

Prayer and Finale, irom Lohengrin, Wagner, chorus, with introductory remarks by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten. His 

-hestra, Mrs. dS “ F . . 

pavestca, Mr pooner, Miss Stein, Mr. De voll and Mr program will be as follows: Fantasia, C minor, No. 2 
aernstein. Dr. Jules Jordan, the director of the Arion, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart; Sonata, G major, op. 14, No 
as received many compliments for the “magnificent work” , | udwig v. Beethoven; Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
he has done with this society by Handel, B flat major, op. 24, Johannes Brahms; Capric 
Ihe South Framingham Choral Society, of which Dr. cio Brilliant, B minor, op. 22, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
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Cana 


Jordan is the conductor, will give Sullivan’s “Golden Le- The piano arrangement of the orchestral parts of the Ca 
pend” at its next concert, March 8, with the assistance of priccio will be played by the following members of the fac 
felen S. Greene, Gertrude Edmands, Evan Williams, wulty; Miss Alberta V. Munro, second piano; Miss Susi 
xywilym Miles and a full orchestra A. Crane, Miss Ethel A. Stone, George F. Granberry, Ber 








Bee 

y and The pupils of the advanced classes of the N. E. Conserv tram C. Henry, Tutti 
atory of Music gave a recital in Sleeper Hall on Wednes Charles Albion Clark, the organist and piano teacher, is 
lay evening. The program included numbers for violin having a very successful season. 
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viano and voice. Those participating were: Miss Brenda 
Vhitney, of Roxbury; Miss Annie Gonyon, of Martha's 
‘ineyard; Miss Etna Hurrle, of Hartford City, Ind.; Miss 
carolyn Lum, of Alabama; Miss Laura Howe, of Ind., and 
Russell A. Loring, of Dorchester 


A series of morning concerts are to be given at the West 
minster on the second and fourth Mondays of each month 







The first is to be January 28 

[he Jamaica Plain Choral Society, David E. Dow, di 
rector, has changed the date when the oratorio of “Ruth” 
will be given to the evening of February 4 instead of Jan 


Ernst 
New 
the 









Clarence B. Shirley, of Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
church, Boston, teacher in the New England Conservatory 















hick ; uary 23 
yram yf Music, and formerly a member of Piedmont Quartet ee . — yi 

Pol has been engaged as tenor and director of quartet and he reorganized Springfield Festival Chorus held its 
artet chorus at Piedmont Church, Worcester. « William A, Gay- ist rehearsal of Haydn's “Creation” on the 16th in the 
The lord will continue as organist another year, and Mrs. Caro- Young Men's Christian nesocintion nell. ‘Warm interest % 
ion,” line T. Shepard, soprano, of Boston, will be with the choir being taken in the project of C. S. Cornell to revive the 
‘En ie another seas Springfield festival, in conjunction with the Holyoke chorus 





Mrs. Edith McGregor Woods appeared recently in Fal At Miss Emily Cunningham Cobb's first of three after 


éns ‘ 
River under the auspices of the Club of Twenty-five 


No 





10ons with music at Mrs. David P. Kimball's on Com 





rge numbe1 


nonwealth avenue, Wednesday afternoon, a 







nade ‘In a Persian Garden” will be given in the ballroom of “ype ; M FCM 
T > ot subscr ‘rs was present, among t s ° Man 
lard the Malden Auditorium on Thursday evening, February 7 vate aed. “ar ae ae ; 
The irtists will be Caroline Shepard soprano Adah ning, Mrs, Georgs J Parker, Miss Faulkner, Miss Austin 
’ oP ee ‘ i — ny gre es ; in ss C Aus Ss olt, of Baltimore Miss 
nts Campbell Hussey, alto; Clarence Shirey, tenor, and Robert 24 Miss Carrie Austin Miss Holt Baltimor 
aud Whitten. | eed he Be Nichol lit nd Fannie Greene, Miss Richards, Miss Bigelow, Miss Ames 
itt ass assis ( ) aric ois VIoll an . . . 
Her Mabel Bennett, pianist j Mrs. Oliver Crane and Mrs. Preston. Miss Cobb spoke 
abe r€ e lanis 
ro ‘ , , , i deligl of “Heroes of the War.” George J. Parker sang and Miss 
, as ae, See heave = iggeoing x — os ap —— Helen Alfred Shorey played. Miss Shorey is a young 
. Monday Fortnightly Club, which has already had its first rtist atly a get =, aie f Ae 
. arust recenti come oO osto one has been one ol 
meeting in Chickering Hall, are George H. Windeler, Mrs. , lt a Ontin ' Calle a aati 
tion William P. Wilson, Miss Isabel Shaw, Miss Olga Froth- “°™'” % She “iicago Musica’ Nolcge. in bern she was 
mes em Mics Aline | Glee tin Meda Betbes Miss Geace * pupil of sarth ind her tes pan ern that famous in- 
: 7 . structor is the strongest possible indorsement she could 
\r Oliver, Miss Rosamond Lang, Miss Harriet Forbes, Miss : . ; aa » ioe 
ety ” > 3 have On Wednesday of this week Miss Cobb w ta 
rng Sallie Eaton, Miss Laura Eaton, Miss Margaret Crockey, “Oliver Gold th’ M ( a 
7 ; oO iv oldsmith” at rs eorg arker’s 
ity, Miss Susan Hardy, Mrs. W. H. M. Austin, Mrs. S. Bo 7” tee catia right sate aE 
rly Field. Mrs. R. J. Hall. Mrs. William Rice. Mrs. Downer Commonwealth avenue, when the music will be done by 
ee , ret ie . Mrs. Alice Bates Rice and Harry Parmele For the last 
— Eaton, Miss Margaret Kennedy, Miss Alice Coleman, Miss ' nr : fH sat . t . t M 
' ' : afternoon ictor Hugo i > the subject at rs 
— Olive Cook, Miss Anna Weld, Miss Mary Ware, Miss ( "i : ( : at — , MI 
: : eps A ; anning’s, on Commonwealth avenue, when iss 
Anna King, Miss Trowbridge, William J. Winch, Clayton yy) {DUNE — ae a wnt 
- fol » Hecke G p O Roth. El larion Stearns and Master Frank Hancock will sing 
onns \rthur foote reOTgRe roctot tto ot shot : 
~ . t Irs » ilip ittle ous on } stnut st et 
in Hubbard, J. S. Codman, Frederick Converse, Sullivan ' ~ Philip Little's house Chestnet stre 
Sargent, Stephen Townsend, B. L. Whelpley, L. G, Eaton, = <4 Anna Vernon Dorecy is te "" —. or. 
the R. Finel. Mr. Parmelee, Mr. Martin, Mr. Ewing, Mr. “*Y 4 children’s recital of negro songs and og s calle 
hild 1 oO the a | tation.” rs avi ittl 
)p- Deane, Mr. Walker and Mr. Glover. The associate mem . — I _ : n the Plantation M David M q " 
his bers are Mrs. Roger Wolcott. Mrs. R. G. Shaw, Mrs Mrs. John Pickering, Mrs. Roger Upt n, Mrs. Walter | 
ve Henry Whitman. Mrs. J. L. Gardner, “Mrs. George ‘Sbbot, Mrs. John Robinson, Mrs. Tucker Cornell, Mrs. | 
“ Crocker, Mrs, William Preston, Mrs, Arthur Beebe, Mrs. Valter H. Trumbull, Mrs. H. G. Hall, Mrs. David Cog 
, . , 7 + , ta . » . ay . . — | ' 
H. H. Proctor, Mrs. Reuben Hopkins, Mrs. G. H. Monks, 8", Mrs. Julian d’Este, Mrs. George Percy, Miss Mary | 
aur ’ liss G senso re t vatronesse 
on Mrs. Eben D. Jordan, Mrs, Alexander Steinert, Mrs. Jacob laurie and Miss G. M. Benson are the patron 
[1 H. Hecht. Miss Fannie Greene, Miss Bullard, Miss Estelle The Apollo concert, under B. J. Lang, took place 
Kimball, Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Mrs. Isaac Jackson, Wil Copley Hall on Wednesday evening iast The chief attra 
liam P. Blake, Royall Tyler, Francis Byrne, E. Schirmer, tion was Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, who, although 
Mrs. L. R. Howe. Mrs. David Loring, Mrs. George E. singing frequently in Boston during the last three year 
Warren, Mrs. John W. Farwell, Mrs. W. P. B. Weeks, never sang with such artistic style and manner and never 
Mrs. Charles A. Thacher. Mrs. Coolidge. Mrs. Sydney gave better satisfaction as a vocal artist 





“The Popular Music Hing.” 


BROOKE FAMOUS | 
CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 














SEASON OF 1900-—the greatest on record! Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks’tour of the East and Canada. 
Number of cities visited, 108. Number of concerts played, 111. Average number of miles traveled per day, 118. Total number of 
miles traveled, 8.260. Thousands turned away unable to gain standing room! Return engegement demanded every where! 

SEASON OF 1901.—Time Imost sold solid! Orening with tour of the Northwest January 11 and closing with twelve weeks’ concert tour 
—October, November, December. Special envagement—four weeks—Palace of Music. Pan-American Exposit on, Buffalo! Seventy- 


two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati's famous pleasure resort. and May Festivals throughout the South ! 


All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite in deciering this ‘‘ The Greatest Band of them alli!’’ | 
Address HOVE OFFICE, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 











616 Twelfth Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, January 26, 1901 





- F Sherlock Holmes of Conan Doyle fame were 


visit Washington he would be able to discover a 
number of very pleasant and charming criminals 
calling themselves singing teachers The ordinary 


person would not discover them because they dress 


nicely and are good looking, and because they are so pleas 
int to talk with. Then they are so delightful when you 
come to know them, and you grow so very fond of them 
Holmes would grow fond of each of them, too He 
couldn’t help himself. And, while he was enjoying their 
warm cordiality and admiring their splendid gift of con 
versation, he would say to himself, “What a pity it is that 


you are such criminals! And yet you are extremely nice 


Then he would be tempted to suppress their misdeeds, and 

would never tell Conan Doyle anything about then 
in this way the book which Conan Doyle ght writ 

about “Criminology; A Study of the Modern Singing 
Teacher,”’ would never be writter 

Here s the way in which Sherlock would discover thes« 
igreeable criminals. After being employed by Tue M 
SiIcAL CoURIER to unravel the mystery of the musical dead 

ss of this town and to discover the assassins, the detective 
would visit several of the churches, having read of the 

unner in which several of these treat their choirs He 
vould hear a great deal of tremolo among sopranos, and 
ncorrect placing would be frequently observed in the voices 
f contraltos. The various rules of correct tone produc 
tion also would be constantly violated by tenors and bass 
He would jot down his observations in his note book, and 
go home to study out the problem After long meditatior 


he would come to the conclusion that if there were so many 


good voices here which were being used wrongly, there 


must be a number of singing tutors and tutoresses in town 
who were perpetrating incorrect methods upon their inno 
cent victims 

He would then visit the vocal studios in tow Here 
he would discover a few conscientious t hers, w ver 
vorking in the only correct way \ number pretende 
would be found who teach sight-singing and whose mis 
cuid d pt Is think fl e\ e lear g how sing 

d afew more dangerous than all the rest would be dis 

red, who really think they unders d the a ) 


live Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 


FRED. R. COMEE, 


Symphony Hall, Massachusetis and 
Huntington Avenues, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address 
560 Park Avenue, New York 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 
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culture, and who have a great deal to say about “Italian 
method,” “register” and other phrases they have read in 
books or heard spoken about, and which overawe their 
pupils. 

Sherlock Holmes would soon formulate some of the 
signs which betoken the pretenders, and another list of 
earmarks by which the genuine singing teacher could be 
proven. 

He would learn to mistrust all singing teachers who pre- 
tended to know a great deal and are disdainful and pom- 
pous. The best teachers always remain students, and all 
true students are continually discovering how little they 
know. 

A teacher who began the lessons in vocal cultv~ 
allowing the student to sing songs or vocalises would be 
a subject of suspicion. As the pupil has not yet learned to 
use his voice properly, all practice of this kind must be 
merely a of all the old vocal faults, which the 
teacher should correct on one first before 
the pupil to sing a number of tones. 

Teachers who give lessons in a number of various sub 
How can anyone be an expert 
study of vocal culture, 
sight-singing and three 


practice 


tone requiring 


jects would be mistrusted. 
in that much misunderstood and 
also be a good teacher of harmony, 
or four instruments? The throat doctor is a specialist. So 
ilso should be the throat trainer. 

The the singing teachers 
who are unable to sing, and of those who allow their pupils 
to sing in public before they are properly trained. 

Lastly, the teacher would be 
judged by limited 


detective would be wary of 


in determining certainly, 
the actual results obtained within a 


time, and these resuits would be decided by hearing the 
pupils sing. 

Now these are a few of the methods which Holmes 
would use in following out his clues. After a tour of the 
vocal studios in Washington he would discover that the 


condition 
the stingi- 
pretaining 


best teachers are underpaid, and that this same 
applies to all other musical matters here. It is 
matters 


ness of the Washington public in all 


to music and higher culture which causes the musical 
deadness of the city. 
The part about correct vocal methods would be purely 


incidental and would be introduced in the trial of the 
Washington public after its THe Musicat Cov- 
The overwhelming evidence against the Washing- 


and the 


arrest by 
RIER 
ton public would undoubtedly cause its conviction, 
only fit punishment which could be inflicted on it would 
be to have it carried bodily to New York and planted in 


Harlem, while an equal number of the inhabitants in that 
quarter were shipped to Washington, where they could 
begin things over again here, and pay New York prices 
to Washington musicians 

Now as soon as all these things occurred Sherlock 


London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W 


American Address: 


Holmes would inform THe Courter representative, who 
would send the news exclusively to THE MusicaL Courter, 
and an extra edition of the paper would be gotten 
out; but as he has not yet told all of these things, the 
writing of them will have to be postponed for another 
time. 
©®Aa® 
The week just ended has been one of the busiest of the 
season in the concert line. The Metropolitan English Op- 
era Company has been here, and we have had “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “Carmen,’ “The Bohemian Girl,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Lohengrin,’ “Mikado,” “Cavalleria” and “I Pagliacci.” 
The other large concerts were almost the same that you 
have had in New York, and have already been chronicled 
there. 
®A® 
Miss H. Theodora Wight, contralto, and Miss Fanny 
Koehle, violinist, assisted H. H. Freeman, the organist of 
St. John’s Church, at an organ recital at Grace Episcopal 
Church. Miss Koehle played Gounod’s “Nazareth,” and 
Mr. Aeye numbers were Handel’s “Largo,” “Medita- 
tion,” by Bach-Gounod, and several others. Miss Wight 
sang im irgin’s Lullaby,” from Dudley Buck’s “Coming of 
the King;’’ Schubert’s ‘““Ave Maria,” with violin obligato, 
and Niedlinger’s “The Birthday of a King.” Her work and 
that of the other soloists was much appreciated by those 
present. Miss Wight also sang at the meeting of the Wash- 
ington Club last Monday. 
®Aa® 
Miss Mary Helen Howe was one 
De Souza concert on Tuesday. 


©®Aa® 


The first of the McFall musicales this season occurred 
last Thursday evening, when the following program was 


of the soloists at the 


given: 
ee Marzials 
Mr. Barker and Mr. McFall. 
Baritone solo, Vulcan’s Song..........--.--sceeceeceeeeeeee .... Gounod 
T. A. Murray. 


SS Sn i ccennancterrnevese 
Miss Mae Levers. 
Contralto solo, Dying Rose. 
Miss Lillian Chenoweth. 


Soprano solo, O, 


Soprano solos— 


I noid Sa vrminsiiieds edge pleibbndeeibuerveueinioad Rogers 
Be Rn cne cnsemaiaaasasereiensededenmeiiaissesonsesentas Nevin 
Miss Elizabeth McFall 
Baritone, Arab’s Love Song.................+: . Krouse 
Walter Shannon. 
Take. Fe ihc dveetsersdcdesenerssescssecess Eben N. Bailey 


Miss McFall, Messrs, Barker and McFall. 

It was said by one who attended the musicale that each 
solo was given carefully pretense to noise, 
but rather showing a reaching for the artistic and musical 


in song. 


and with no 


Cable: “SHELDON TEW. | 


MAR. H. WHITNEY TEW. 
IN AMERICA JAN’Y—APRIL, 1902. 
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Pupil of Delle Sedie, teacher of Trebelli- Bettini 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 





and other world famed Artists. 


The improvement in the volume and tone of Mi 
Levers’ voice was especially noticed. She had been stud 
ing with Mr. McFall for two years. Arthur Mayo, on 
of our most musicianly accompanists, also participated. 

©Aa® 

Here is another article from the able pen of Mrs. 
bart Brooks in the Capital: 

At a recent ultra-fashionable wedding there was much comment o 
the fact that there was no music. The ceremony occurred in a fas 
ionable church not very far from the Executive Mansion. Th 
church was beautifully decorated, and no pains or money had bee 
spared to make it a much talked of affair. As the auspicious how 
approached the church began to fill slowly, and everything was i 
readiness, even the organist in his robes. Just as he was about tq 
step into the choir loft to play he observed some envelopes in th 
hands of some of those who are in the habit of receiving fees o 
such occasions, and he hesitated a moment so as to be in evidence 
when his was handed out. He waited. The best man had disap 
peared. Then he began to get a little suffocated around the collar 
It was time for the music, and things were gettiag a little awkward 
for the want of it. A message came to the choir room, “Where’ 
The organist, still warm around the collar, sent a 
answer that the music was there all right, but would cost $5 (think 
ing to give them a bargain on such a festival occasion). Word camg¢ 
back from the bride's family, and prominent 
that they would get along without the music this time. And the 
did. The organist’s collar was scorched from the heat which con 
sumed him. His awkward position was grace itself compared ta 
the awkward atmosphere of that bridal procession without even 
street piano 





Ho 


the music?” 


who are wealthy 


©®A® 
Mrs. Kniipfel was in town on Friday and made ar 
rangements for the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra un 


der Hans Winderstein to play at the National Theatre o 
the afternoon of March 8. She was received at the Ger 
man embassy and assured that the German ambassado 
and suite would attend both the opening concert of th 
York and the concert here as well 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 


orchestra in New 


Mrs. Robinson, Messrs. Quesnel and Phillips. 


This trio, alto, tenor and bass, sang at Roseville Presby 
terian Church (F. W. Riesberg, organist) last Sunday 
evening, making a deep impression. Mrs. Walter H. 
Robinson, the alto, has a fine voice; tenor Albert Quesnel 
pleased much with Gounod’s “Hold Thou My Hand,” and 
baritone Joseph A. Phillips sang Schnecker’s “O for a 
Closer Walk” with infinite tenderness and effect. 


HEATHE GREGORY, 


BASSO. 
DRAWING ROOM CONCERTS. SONG RECITALS. 
Address: GOTTSCHALK & ALPUENTE, 21 East Tweaticth Street. 


Personal address: 76 Manhattan Avenue, New York. 


SOUSA 
BAND 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route, January, 1901. 


Love's Theatre, Matinee, 
Oliver Theatre, Evening, 


FEBRUARY, 1901. 
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Thur., 31 


Fremont, Neb., 
Thur., 31 


Lincoln, Neb., 


York, Neb., York Auditorium, Matinee, Fri., 1 
Hastings, Neb., Kerr Opera House, Evening, Pri., 1 
Grand Island, Neb., Bartenbach’s Opera House, Matinee, Sat., 2 
Kearney, . Kearney Op. House, Evening, Sat., 2 
Denver, Col., Broadway Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Sun., 3 
Denver, Col., Broadway Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Mon., 4 
Colo. Springs, Col., opera, House, Matinee, Tues, 5 
Pueblo, Col., Grand Opera House, Evening, Tues., 5 
Canuwn City, ‘Col., Canon City Op. House, Matinee, Wed., 6 
Cripple Creek, Col., Grand Opera House, Evening, Wed. 6 
Glenwood Sprin 8, Col., Opera House, Matinee, Thur.. 7 
Gr’d Junction, Col., Park Opera House, Evenin Thur, 7 
Salt Lake City, Utah, The Tabernacle, Mat. and Eve., Pri, 8 
TD BOUDDs 6.65 0.00 00. o90 cr: c00cdscrececesocccs ccosegosonsovoscoesees 1 8 
San Francisco, Cal., The Alhambra, Evening, con, 10 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
RESULTS 


! 
| 
decide the successful | 
| 
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TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO : 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5th St., New York. 











EARL 


“A most remark- 
able boy voice with an 
unusual amount of 


” 


musical intelligence 





Copyright, M. B. Parkinson. 


ULICK 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. 


€ 


Address JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S&., 


467 Bedford Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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Fifth Hanchett Letter Answered. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

AM sorry to ask further indulgence of you, but if you 
will make public Dr. Hanchett’s attacks upon the 
truth, you cannot, in justice, refuse to publish my 
defense of the truth. The writer in question says: 

“He” —referring to myself—‘‘has not been working so much 
to sell Claviers as he has to promulgate an idea or a sys 
tem.” 

He is correct 
to work to sell a machine, or to promulgate an educational 
embodiment 


Which is most commendable for a teacher, 


which he knows to be the 
Hanchett says, “He” 


“idea or system” 
of a great and valuable truth? Dr 
meaning myseli—‘‘has the 
made.”” But of what earthly use is the spirit of a martyr, 
he probably thinks, if no man possesses the spirit of a per 
So, in his noble, manly nature he steps forward 
and supplies the stake He charges 
me among other things with being a This re 
minds me of a similar charge he some eight or ten years 


spirit of which martyrs are 


secutor ? 
the fagot and torch 
fanatic 


ago made against me. 

We were having a heated discussion over this same vexed 
question, just prior to his conversion, and, of course, befor: 
his recent fall from grace. He charged me, in his haste, 
with being a quack. I could not help feeling a little sore 
over the matter, for I knew if any man under heaven 
knew what a quack was he did. The following day the 
wound he had inflicted upon my feelings was healed. I re 
ceived a letter of apology from him, in which he said: “T 
charged you yesterday with being a quack. I am sorry I 
did so. I said it in a moment of irritation and am willing 
to take it back. I hope you will pardon me. I do not con 
sider you a quack in the common acceptation of the term 
In the sense of having stepped outside the pale of our pre 
scribed orthodox notions you may be regarded a quack 
But such quacks are the people who do the greatest good 
in the world. I have great respect for your ideas, and as 
you are about to begin a special class for teachers, I shall 
be pleased to become one of its members.” 

This he did, and though he did not prove himself a bril- 
liant pupil, still he was very respectful and completed the 
ten lessons stronger in the faith—if T may accept his own 


LENA 
DORIA 
wren: x DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Sole Teacher of Blanche Duffield, Soprano Soloist with 
Sousa'’s Band Seasons 1900 and 1901. 


136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


The Lachmund Conservatory, ise west ssts st. new vor. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND OTHER BRANCHES. 


Teachers of eminent standing in their respective specialties. 


Holmes says: “Apology 
He now seems to have 


statement—than when he began. 
is only egotism wrong side out.” 
got his egotism right side out, so I am able to understand 
him better, I see him as he really is. I was pleased to ac- 
cept his graceful apology, and I had, I thought, fresh rea- 
son to respect the man, and this, coupled with the fact that 
he had made some advancement in the method, explains 
why I was really to have him identified with the work 
and why I favored him as a lecturer. He manifests his 
egotism in assuming to know my own method better than 
I do 
vored with another letter from him, apologizing for hav- 
ing called me a fanatic. When I get it—if I do—I shall 
ask you to give it space in your valuable columns. Dr 


the 


He may change his mind, and I may soon be fa- 


Hanchett again shows his pitiable ignorance of 
Clavier method when he says: 

“An early exercise in the Clavier method takes up the 
length of touch, and pupils are taught to discriminate three 
kinds of staccato from two kinds of legato; they are also 
taught to make finger, hand and arm touches. But those 
matters refer either to length or source of touch, not to 
quality.” 

The Clavier deal 
with the which is the first ele- 
ment of quality of touch and tone. True we do deal with 
the relative lengths of tones for the various kinds of touch. 
legato, staccato, &c. Dr. Hanchett says: “That,” referring 


“is a consideration not to be taught by rules or 


very first exercises of the method 


condition of the muscles, 


to quality 
by Claviers.” Everything that is taught in the beginning 
is taught by rules. There is no consistent teaching where 
a right observance of right rules is disregarded. True 
artistic skill in piano playing comes through the frequent 
right application at practice of right rules 


A. K. Virer. 
(To be continued.) 


Clara Gorn and Kate Selina. 

These singers, pupils of Mr. Brounoff, are making fine 
progress, Miss Gorn singing with temperament and good 
enunciation Wood’s “Holy Night” and “The Asra,” while 
Miss Selina’s singing of “O Rest in the Lord” was devo- 
tional and Luzzi’s “Ave Maria” effective. They will make 
their mark, such is the fine promise of their voices 


Sinsheimer Orchestra Concert. 


ternard Sinsheimer’s orchestra concert 


next pupils’ 
The program will include over- 
Mendelssohn: adagio 


takes place January 31 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


ture 
- : | 
and scherzo, Fuchs; menuet, Handel, and serenade, Gillet. | 
Violin solos by Miss Levine | 
= ' 

Arthur P. Preston, organist and choirmaster for many 


3ergen Baptist Church, Jersey City. died in 
The deceased was quite prom- 
was thirty-six years old, and 


vears of the 
Indianapolis last Saturday 

inent in musical circles. He 
leaves a widow and two children 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 





Private Lessons. 





—" COTTLOW, 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. } 








The Distinguished | 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, | 
agers for Middle States. 





Exclusive M. 








American Scnool of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, 23 


W. 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





DIRECTORS: FACULTY: 


WM. G. STEWART, 
8, C. BENNETT, 

BEN TEAL, 

W. H. MacDONALD, 
A. ¥. CORNELL. 
WM. O. WOLFE, Sec’y. 


GEORGE PAXTON, Stage Director. 
S. C. BENNETT, Choral Director. 
LOUISE DOTTI, Opera Ensemble. 
AURELIO COCCIA, 


LOUIS SENAC, Feucing. 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 


LUIGI ALBERTIERI and | Dancing and 
{| Deportment. 
Of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Co 


{ A Series of Five Performances. 
Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 7-28, April 16, at 8.15 P. M.} 
Tuesday Evening, Februsry 19, 
“PINAFORB.’’ 
Complete Instructions in Opera Repertoire— Grand, Light, Comic. 


Circulars and Terms sent on application 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Western Representatives, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





SADA 


SEASON 1901. 


vous. WERTHEIM. 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, | 





131 East 17th St. NEW YORK. 


American Pianist. | Maennerchor of 800 Voices. 


Godowsky Here. 
EOPOLD GODOWSKY 
triumphs, is hore again 
Courier office yesterday and leit for the West 
now fill twenty engagements on the Pacific 
Coast States 


fresh from his European 
He called at Tue Mustcac 

He will 
Coast and 


Choral Conductois’ Concert. 


GRAND concert by the United Choral Conductors 
A of given at the Grand Central 
Palace, Sunday evening, February 3. The 
include Madame Schumann-Heink, Theodore Bertram and 
There male 


America will be 


soloists will 
Joseph S. Baernstein will be a monster 
chorus of eight hundred voices and ladies’ chorus of three 
The fol 
Arthur 


hundred voices and an orchestra of 60 pieces 


lowing conductors will appear: Heinrich Bauer, 

Claassen, Carl Fique, Aug. Fraemke, Carl Hein, Felix 
Jaeger, Dr. Paul Klengel. Louis Koemmenich, Leon 
Kramer, Julius Lorenz, Rudolph Middecke, Carl Riegg 


Johannes Werschinger 


Simon Hassler Dead. 


Simon Hassler, the musical director of the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, Philadelphia, died last Friday after 
a lingering illness. Hassler was born in Bavaria in 1832 
and as a youth took lessons on the violin from Emil Wald 
teufel, a brother of the waltz composer. Hassler came to 
this country in 1848, and later was associated with Theo 
dore Thomas, but it is many years since he played in the 


orchestra 





Wiener Sight-Reading Recital. 


That interest is growing in the piano sight-reading r« 


citals given by the pupils of Miss Rosetta Wiener at her 
home studios in Carnegie Hall was demonstrated Satur 
day, the 19th, by the fact that although the elements wer 
raging a sufficient number of people to fill the large studio 
braved the storm to listen to the second of these matine« 


musicales. Miss Wiener had the assistance of Miss 
Eleanor Connell, soprano, who gave great pleasure with 
the songs she presented in fine voice and excellent styl 


OR SALE—Conservatory of Music; established 1885; 
desirable location; high reputation Address “F.,” 
Drawer A, Milledgeville, Ga 


MONSTER CONCERT. 


United Corman Choral Conductors 


OF AMERICA. 
Sunday, February 3, at 8 P. M. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, Theodor Bertram, Joseph Baernstein, 
Mme, Edith Chapman, Mme. Anna Eisen, Miss Martha 
Hofacker, Miss Ida Klein, Mrs. Anita Lloyd, Miss 
Marie Maurer, Mrs. Dora Philips, Miss F. 
Raymond, Eduard Bromberg, Leo 
Liebermann, W. Schmalfeld, 

Andrew Schneider, Adolf ~ 
Silbernagel, T heodore 
Wendling. 
Ladies Chorus of 300 Voices. 
Grand Orchestra of Sixty. 





THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 


pan 
Hy P| te 


ELLA LORETTA FLOCK. 
Piano and 


Theory steaio; Steinway Hall, New York 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temp!e Choir, Brooklyn. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








American School of Opera. 


American School of Opera gave a performance of 
and the first scene and third 
at the Berkeley Lyceum Theatre last night 
“Cavalleria Rusti- 
Frances Golden; 


ty 


act of “Faust” 
(January 29), 
cana’”’—Santuzza, 
Helen Kerr; 
dreas Schneider. “Faust’’- 
Siebel, Jean L. Cooper; 
Wheatley; Mephistopheles, 


Cavalleria Rusticana” 


with the following cast: 
Maria Strakosch; Lola, 
Turiddu, Iver 
—Marguerite, 


Lucia, 


vin, 


Walter H. 


kosch, and also of Allen C Hinckley, 


Anderson; 
Katherine Col- 
Martha, Helen Kerr; 
Allen C. Hinckley. 

This is the first appearance before the public of Miss 
Strakosch, the daughter of the late impresario, Max Stra- 
basso, of Philadel- 


don, 


Karl, A. A. Patton, L. M. 
Alfio, An- 


Loudon G. Charlton, Frank 


hoef, N. L. Glover, Ida Ashhurst Bremer, Gabrielle Town- 
send Stewart, C. Bierig, Charles Wake, Stewart H. Cong- 
Franklyn Reglid, Buckingham Lockwood, F. F. 
Mackay, Andrew A. McCormick, Albert Morris Bagby, 
Remington Squire, Henry Wolfsohn, H. M. Dewey, Tom 
Ruben, 


A 


Addison F. Andrews, tt in 


Hemstreet and Paul Kester. 


her 





Faust, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
sic concert. 


Dannreuther Chamber Music. 
Dannreuther’s third chamber 
at 306 West Seventy-sixth street, 
on Tuesday evening, January 15 
assisted in the following program: 


mu- 
took place 


Emil Schenck, ‘cellist, 


PRIVATE musicale was given at the 

Mrs. Cass Canfield on Saturday evening, January 
26, when Dorothy Harvey, the soprano, successfully took 
“In a Persian Garden.” On Monday Mrs. 
was to appear in Philadelphia at a notable morning recital, 
Liszt; 
Bachelet, 


program 
“Staendchen,” 
and “La Danza, 


A Private Musicale. 


including “Mignon,” 
“Chere Nuit,” 


numbers 
Richard Strauss; 
” Chadwick. 


Hosea for Troy and Cincinnati, 


Robert Hosea went to Troy Monday to sing as soloist 


residence of 


Harvey 


} 
i 


| 


' 
| 
| 


‘ 


phia Sonata, op. 19, in A minor, for piano and violin........... Rubinstein for the Troy Choral Club concert. He has also been en- 
Among the patrons and associate members are the fol- a “5 « Chiba a he cients een sig tigi te Rahs Iie > iat i ysl gaged by the Cincinnati Orchestral Association for a re- 
lowing names: Mesdames O. D. Gray, Emerson McMillin, Rave ea Re wae ate ee rae MacCunn ital, February 11; this is outside the regular Symphony 
Theodore Sutro, David Ball, Thomas Mack, Charles Gor- Spinnerlied ........ RR OE PERS ame AP Hollaender Orchestra series, and is about as big a compliment as they f 
don, Lillie Devereaux Blake, Joseph Knapp, Townsend Trio, op. 49, in D minor, for piano, violin and violon- can pay anyone. Since Hosea’s first recital there he has 
Allen, W. H. Neilson, Frederick S. Godwin, Raymond C rm -~ Rlbag le bea: ae had three return engagements, one with the Symphony 


Penfield, William D. Tyler, R. H. Savage, Frederick Ran- 


Lena Doria 


Emil Schenck, 


violoncello. 





Society, a recital with the Avondale Club, and now this. 


MISS AVICE BOXALL. 


Kreisler’s Second Recital. 


Fritz Kreisler will give his second recital at Mendelssohn 


ken, Adrienne Shick, Kathryn Pilkington, 
Devine, Lowell T. Field, Mortimer Randall, William 
Goodwin Stewart, Dr. E. S. Peck, G. R. Carrington, Her- 
man Townsend, Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, Misses Helen 
Harlett Thone, Mabel A. Vander- Hall, Weletey after rnoon, _February 13. 


English Stone, Ellen 





London, E ngland. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by tise Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 

Improvisation, Acsompenyi jing, Sight 
Si ight Readin: Sasteematel horal, Orchestral 
Operatic oad hamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Singing, 





CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 


Engagement accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 


vanced pupils sqentely prepared for recitals and | 


concerts, privately or in class. 
Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing | 
at the Royal College ot Music and the | 


Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 











MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Seating pee School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations sprevete and classes). 
For terms and particulars write 

MA ADAME. MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, Ww. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 


E A 


Authorized epntnabiaiale of the Yersin Method 
French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 Bond Street, London. 


Mtss FANNIE HIRSCH, 

CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
(Seymour Street), London. — 


The London Concert Direction, 


(ETHEL L. ROBINSON.) 
122 Beaufort St., CHELSEA, S.W 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 81UDIO: 40 West 35th Street. | 








Scientific Voice Speakers 














DRAMATIC 
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Paris. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de l'Opera Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

jo rue St. Petersbourg. 


MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons = Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks ——— German and Spanish. _ 
Address: 69 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 
TROCADERO. 
22 rue Raynouard, Mme. Fiessinger. 


Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ma! COLONNE, 
FESSEUR DE CHANT 
SP ECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 
“ss rue de Berlin, Centre. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special —_ for Foreigners. 


. MARI£ FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 














American shee 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
ise-en-scéne. 





Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


Me. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 








PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 

E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 1o rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic ue, Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, 
Pantomime, &c. 
&7 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Gesture, 





MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot. 
Professeur de Chant, Voice Placement, 
pertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !'Alma, Paris. 








| Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 
French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





A NEW WORK. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


By D. KIMON, 
(Private Lessons.) 10 rue Cambon, Paris 


BALDELLI, 


Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(l’Etoile.) 27 Av. MacMahon. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mr. FRANCIS ST UART, 
TEACHER OF SING ING. 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, be has the ability to form great artists.— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 

Studio: 862 Carnegie Hall. 














CARL VENTH, 
Violinist 
Studio: 52 Seventh Avenue, | 
Residence: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 Hanson Place, ‘ 





Ws. RUSSELL 







TENOR. 
i Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
| 209 West 80th St., New York. 


S| Prone: 537 Riversipe. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
PROF. anp MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


Piano and Voice Culture. 


ushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New yor Studio : 2 West Thirty-third St. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New Y ork. 











ALBERT QUESNEL, 
Tenor. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale. 


173 West r4oth street, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of ‘ Analytical Har nony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” *‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint, ’ “Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship.”’ 


119 West 43d Street, New York City. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 


2283 Madison Square. 











Telephone: 





SCHOOL. 








SOLO HARPIST. 
Direction Henry Wolfsobn. 
Church, Concert, Musicales, Etc. 
8 East 47th Street, New York 





| SHANNAH CUMMING 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York 

Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 

Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 

CARL HERRMANN, 


Concert Pianist, 


Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, New York. 


EDUARD HERRMANN, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor. 


Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
ress: 67 West o7th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 

















PE NNSYL VANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


3354 fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

















JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 
Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Sclenttie ite: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
inboro University, Scotland. 
“bende: 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 








D. H. BALDWIN & 


BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS 


(a) Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
aD 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
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Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 














Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 











with diploma and general cultured, 
(Agency Founded 1879.) hav ng ghest reputation for her Pens mn, is 
w at Wer de strasse 32, Dresden, where she whe 
egant bouse, witt arge garde She will re 
Dresden for study The purest German 
earned — rs of the young ladies’ 
Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 families are welcomed. References exchanged 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
First-cl ass family Ponet on Highly recommended 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar Refines ble home. Chaperonage by & 
‘ 4 > ltivate f | glist lady with long experience 
monic Concerts i n rie w Su t ‘ 1 t ugh knowledge of German Ad 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 4'es* Miss G. FORD, Werderstr, 9, Dresde 
Hall, Berlin rADL’ . — 7 >!O!O~O~” 
4 ‘ 4 ) 4 
os igen sat ae VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
ing artists, viz : Joachim, d’Albert, St Berlit irlottenburg, Germany 
hagen Mince Carreno Mile Klee! Bismarck Strasse, 7234 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the sai sil serene 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager ' . rt - 
‘ I ) 
ef the American tours of Josef Hofmann 1 y R 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate COMPOS N P \ ET¢ 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Appiy for Catalogue. 


The Conservatory of Music. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 


rincipal : 
RHINE. PROFESSOR 


Founded in 1850 DR. PR. WULLNER. 
The ¢ " 
strument \ M ( S 
The \ s g 
There is a ¢ 
classes for | ( 
enser € «ke 
& I 
\ er I 
v n v a n 
irks ($100) for t 
For full details mete’ to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 

in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 


Prof. E. E. 


OCOMSERVATORY: 
Complete Training for the Stage 
instruments. SEMINARY Special 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY 


Development 


AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, 





‘aubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof, Ernest Jed- 
lioska, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehril. VIOLIN Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
f. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELL(O—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. m. tol p. m 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, | ADOLF GLOSE. 
Authors of the | P — M “al Direc 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. nwt, Hemp ent Muses! Wiveter 
ints aiieaes Piano Instruction 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK Address: 347 West 23d St., New York 
Summer address | -_ 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Ravnouard, PARIS 1. - 
ee | ATLANTA, 
rns e auer "TO ——— 
, J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
Harmony. MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 


130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. | and practice.) 








Louisville, Chicago. 
A. B. 


CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, tl 
the student, the conservatory, 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


M 


1e teacher, 


the concert 


Factory at 


REFERENCE : The Edit 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


oe Ltd., London, Celebrated Fretetye Band Instruments. 
e ana 


or-in-Chief of Txt ICAL COURIER 











Sole Agent for BESSON & 
Special Agent, Correspond 
nowned Reed inplromente. 
EB. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos. 
THEOD. H, HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 
Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 


tepresentative for ET, Paris (Evette & Schefter), Werld Re- 








C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best instrume: n the market, at the lowest price. 
C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known f: cir excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known makers 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
MAUS RIAL FOR bye coe iggy ny eed pry specialties 
‘orresponden ic d if not entirely satisfactory 
omplete stock of imported Sheet Music and Books 

MUSIC f P aLGvE and IMPORTER, w ell-knowr blishers represented 

M Ee.” A monthly p lished ) the interest of the musical profes. 


1 py nr 10 cents eax doves 


Ss 


sion 


= Havel Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


1867 








ESTABI 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


SHE 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students fr he city and vicinity, as well as 
‘ . those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture Pipe Organ, Cabinet the Schoo: YEAR AND Summer TERM 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and her d from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Mu En Suilding, where they can pursue 
Hawi > : ip : ae 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical ire; ader the supervision of the Dire 
also Modern Languages and English Literature gues, address 
Miss CLARA BAUR 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools I ” iL 4 ee 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage TICS Gee awrence reets, 
Concert or Oratori Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Italy. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: GHEV. CH. LOVAT!I CAZZULAMI, 


for twenty-five vears Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artiste, 
JOSEPH SMITH, and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verd Thoma Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
5 Via Rondinelli P P., the Par Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of s nging, study of 
repertory and stage practice. F yene =, Germ 
FLORENCE, ITALY. Ita an Repertory Terms modera =o 
344 VIA TORINO MILAN, “ITALY 
Pupils will be engaged, without extra charge, 
Upe by the Theatric Agency Lovati & Marini, ol 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed ageacy in italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


| SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


alcl “Mel ba, N 


, ITALY.—Be 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


onstant 


FLORENCE 
family yortunity for cx 
five to six francs per day, 


ard in private Italias 
practice in 


all included 





language 
FE », | (wines, service, &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 Vie 
\ lorence, Italy Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 
PIANOS. > 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 

















Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all eomponent Unlimited Guaranty 
e 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
os. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. j 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. WAREROOMS: 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long MEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Eim Streets. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuac. 


“fC TMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


OSC 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 

















THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. SGD Dageites Suvest, Seater, lam 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE, STREET, NEW YORK. 




















